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fiNTRODDCTION. 



Some years have elapsed since the publication of the 
second volume of my " Early Years and Late Reflec- 
tions," and I have continued to bo pleasingly occupied 
iu writing, when I should otherwise have been slum- 
bering, till I have again got together more than 
enough manuscript to fill another volume. Coleridge, 
who, in his early years, often worked for bread, and 
much against the grain, once said to me, that " the 
conception of a poem was very pleasurable, but that 
the throes of parturition were apt to be much the 
reverse." Now I can truly say, without questioning 
Coleridge's correctness, that I have had quite as 
much pleasure in committing my thoughts to paper, 
currente calamo, as I have had in their conception ; 
and that the task of composition has been further 
lightened by ray habitually communing with the 
works of more learned and brighter men than myself, 
and vith the recorded thoughts of departed worthies ; 
■ which I account the only real communion with de- 
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parted spirits on this side the grave, and until the 
last tramp shall smnrnon all mankind to appear 
before the judgment seat of Christ, 

Being now on the verge of four score years, I feel 
more perhaps than I did twenty years ago the reapon- 
sibility of my every word, thought, and deed ; and I 
can confidently declare that no selfish consideration 
whatever could have induced me to overlook the 
danger of protruding my opinions on othera, if my 
own conscience had not accorded them a favourable 
verdict. I do not profess to be a lecturer ; ray 
highest ambition is to call the attention, not of the 
inconsiderate merely, but of the considerate likewise, 
to matters of the highest importance; and what I 
deem to be more especially such, will be seen in the 
present volume. 

When we speak of unity as appertaining to the 
Church, we are bound to have regard, not to a 
Church over which the Pope, or the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, or any other spiritual or temporal poten- 
tate may be set, but to that universal Church of 
which Christ is the Head, and which has been made 
known to us in the Scriptures by Christ Himself and 
His Apostles. Of this Church, the Church of this 
land is a branch ; and estimated according to the 
standard of Iier ritual set forth in her Prayer Book, 
she justifies the comphment awarded her by Grotius, 
of being chief among the Reformed Churches. 

How happens it, then, that Dissent ia so preva- 



lent ? I cannot allow that it ia to be attributed so 
entirely, as some suppose, to the pride or ■weakness 
of minds impatient of restraint, or piifl'ed up with 
their own conceits ; or to the want of churches and 
church aceominodation ; — my belief is, that the teach- 
ing of our Church in some of her Articles, and, more 
especially in one of Iier Creeds, is repulsive, and cal- 
culated to lead her members from the wholesome 
pastures of the Apostolic Church into a raediEeval 
battle-field, where the glare of angry militants is 
strangely and wofuUy contrasted with the mild beams 
of the everlasting Gospel, which irradiate those por- 
tions of our Prayer Book wliich are derived from 
Apostolic times. The Prayer Book of a National 
Churcl) should be conversant with nothing more 
than Christian worship, and the vital doctrines of 
revealed religion — the creation of man ; the faU of 
man, and his redemption through Christ ; and the 
few and simple ordinances in connection herewith. 
Of these the chief, and almost the only essential, are 
the two Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, and that connecting bond of all, the obser- 
vance of a seventh day of rest. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is to the Bible what the sun ia to the natural 
world; but when we make a merely dogmatic Creed 
the shiboleth of our Church, and, in the vain en- 
deavour to meet besetting heresies, attempt to unfold 
a mystery far above human comprehension, we not 
only narrow her portals, but oppress her appointed 
A 3 
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guardians and ministers by the weight and revolting 
incongruity of their defensive armour. 

But I must stop here for the present. I have 
much more in manuscript; for which I find that 
the small space allotted to the Appendix affords very 
inadequate room : so I am necessarily driven upon a 
fourth volume, which, if I am spared yet a little 
while, shall complete the circuit of " My Early Years 
and Late Reflections.^^ 
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EARLY YEAES 



AND 



LATE REFLECTIONS. 



CHAPTER I. 

H. Marttn. 

Among the worthies of Cornwall may very properly be 
reckoned our Cambridge Senior Wranglers. Those 
bright stars of the sister University, the Oxford First- 
Class men, did not rise above the horizon till long after 
the example had been set by Cambridge of laying before 
the public, year after year, a list of the successful candi- 
dates for mathematical honours. And, whilst it was 
said that, at Oxford, the candidate for a fellowship must 
be well dressed, of gentle lineage, and moderately learned, 
the humble sizar, at Cambridge, was invited to enter the 
lists for academic honours and emoluments, without there 
being any question asked as to the tailor who made his 
coat, or the station in life of his parents. 

At the present time both these venerable and richly 
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endowed Universities make merit the standard of dis- 
tinction and reward ; and Cornwall, judging from what 
has already occurred, will soon be as rich in Oxford First- 
Class men as in Cambridge Senior Wranglers ; whilst, at 
both Universities, the field has become nearly equally 
clear to the exhibitioner from a provincial school, as to 
the more highly-conditioned pupil from Eton or Harrow. 

My concern, in what follows, will be principally with 
Cambridge ; and, after merely mentioning that the cele- 
brated modern astronomer, Adams, is a Cornish-man, as 
well as a senior wrangler, I shall go back half a century, 
to the period when my old master. Dr. Cardew, presided 
over the Truro Grammar School, and enjoyed the happi- 
ness of having two of his scholars, Kempthorne and 
Martyn, announced as senior wranglers within a year or 
two of each other ; and a scarcely less distinguished indi- 
vidual, Hallet Batten, as third wrangler ; whilst another 
of his scholars. Sir Humphry Davy, was, about the same 
time, on his road to the attainment of European dis- 
tinction as a chemical philosopher. 

Harry Martyn, the familiar name by which I best 
remember him, was, as a school-boy, not at all remark- 
able for any precocity of talent, or unusual proficiency in 
learning ; neither was he particularly studious, like his 
friend Kempthorne; nor, like his schoolfellow. Sir H. 
Davy, addicted to writing pretty verses. He is best 
remembered as a good-humoured, plain little fellow, with 
red eyelids, devoid of eyelashes, and indicative of a 
scrofulous habit ; and with hands so thickly covered with 
warts that it was impossible for him to keep them clean, 
or for his respected master, who borrowed a rather large 



leaf oat of old Busby'a book, to mfljcl on him, wlit'u idle, 
1 those Btripes over ihe buuk of tlie hand to wliich ho was 
[ not n litlie partial By what charm Harry got rid of 
B warts I never knew ; but, before he coiumenPed his 
rendence at Carobridge, tboy had entii-ely disappeared ; 
I hie eyelids also were much improved, and, although 
* rather low in stature, and plain in porsoo, he was not 
I (Ksagreeably so; whilst his amiable disposition and 
Psociubillty ensured him the esteem and friendship of all 
f who were a<M;|uaiate<l with liini. He came to reside at 
t S«- John's College in the autumn of 1797, the year fol- 
lowing that in which Kempthorue had gone out senior 
I wrangler; and in 1801, when not quite twenty years of 
Kftgei he gained the same pre-eminent distinction. He 
I most fortunate in finding there such a friend hs 
iKempthome, who was a few years bis senior, bod 
B known bim as a school-fellow, and was attached to him 
f as a Cornish- man. 

Ready to render assistance to every one who had any 
f right whatever to claim it, Kempthorne possessed the art, 
t estraordinury degree, of explaining difficult 
satical subjects, and of thus making bard work 
\ comparatively easy. He, no doubt, saved Martyn much 
I time and labour. A Johnian of the name of Barnes was 
I the third wrangler of Kemptliorne'a year. He was a 
L TOi^h looking mathematician from the North, to all 
BXance upwards of thirty years of age, and spoken 
walk over the course in the Senate House. 
But it happened that brighter men than Barnes were 
llhorei who obUged liitn to put up with number throe in 
) Tripoa, He was, however, deservedly taken good 
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nsferreil from St. John's 



Queen's, t« fill the office of MatJiematical Tutor, having 
previously been elected a Fellow of that College. At 
Cambridge such tranBlations from one College to another 
occur but seldom ; whereas at Oxford, it is, I believe, 
much more the custom to encourage general competition, 
thereby discouraging the exertions of members of small 
societies, who may naturally suppose that their utmost 
efforts to excel will be nnavailing when brought into 
competition with the picked men from the whole Univer- 
sity. The Professorships and other public offices, in 
both Universities, cannot be too open to competition ; 
but each College is a distinct society, ti family circle; 
and, as & general rule, should be dealt with as such, 
regard being had in the distribution of its favours to 
individual merit. 

Martyn, notwithstauding his unassuming manners and 
almost childlike simplicity, was perhaps superior in 
mental capacity to any one of his day in the University. 
Whereas Kerapthome, without the same pre-eminent 
abilities, won the distinction he so justly deserved by 
dint of the most persevering industry. He scarcely lost 
a single day or hour, from the commencement of his 
academic career to the achievement of his victory in the 
Senate House ; and hard it was upon him that, in his 
last term, when the. critical examinations were near at 
hand, he should have been obliged to vacate his rooms in 
the College, in compliance with a standing rule, and go 
into lodgings ; owing to which circumstance, probably, he 
incurred an imposition for not attending chapel. Such 
was the Median sternness of the Johnian code. 
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In the Senate House examinations, aa conducted at 
that period, there were certain questious which were 
sure to be Mked; and any one who could demooatrate 
correctly every propoaition in the following brauchea of 
philosophy, viz., Optica, Mechanics, Astronomy, and Hy- 
drostatics, aa set forth in the Treatises of Wood and 
Vince, was pretty aure of a good place in the Tripoa. 

The candidates were seated, Itir the viva voce exami- 
nation, round a table, with pons, ink, and paper before 
them, and a question waa proposed aloud by one of the 
examiners — such, for instance, as to demonstrate some 
proposition in Mechanics. The fli'flt who completed tho 
task gave in his paper, and immediately another question 
waa put, open to all, but of which all were not able to 
take advantage; accordingly it often happened that the 
preceding question was abandoned, and that laat asked set 
about. In fact, there were sure to be certain men who 
led tlie rest ; and it waa aaid of Kentpthorne, that he not 
only did not allow a single question to drop, but that he 
did not give in a single incorrect paper. To aceomplisli 
this, extraordinary celerity and accuracy were alike requi- 
fflte. These Kempthorne had acquired by the utmost 
attention to method, as well as by a clear apprehension 
of bis subject. He would do nothing by rote, but stuck 
to a difficulty till he had mastered it, and having mas- 
tered it, he was particularly clever in his abbreviations, ao 
that, whilst he omitt*Ml nothing which could throw a 
doubt on his work, he neither inserted a line, nor a word, 
nor ■ figure too much. Ilis proofs were the clearest pos- 
aiblei and at the same time the shortest ; which is just 
,wliat examiners like. 



No student, during the three years of preparation for his 
degree, was ever known to have covered so many quires 
of paper as Kempthorne. His self-examinations resem- 
bled the exercises of some eminent painters of former 
days, whose studies are among the valuable curiosities 
deposited in Royal and National Museums. Applied 
to such industry as theirs, "nulla dies sine linea" ex- 
presses the fact inadequately. The same subject, whether 
a drawing of the human figure by Raphael, or of a ma- 
thematical figure, with the accompanying demonstration, 
by Kempthorne, was delineated a hundred times over, 
till, by dint of repetition, with scarcely a discernible dif- 
ference, there was still a progressively nearer approach to 
perfection. Sets of papers, enriched with these drafts of 
his studies, were accumulated in Kempthome's room, and 
he was not only ready to lend any of them to a friend, 
but would frequently, at the same time, furnish him with 
some further apposite and useful illustration. So that a 
paper of manuscript demonstrations, which fully sufficed 
to show that he was himself master of the subject, led to 
a series of supplementary hints or inductions, and thereby 
enabled his pupil to comprehend thoroughly what he 
would otherwise have only seen through a glass darkly. 
It is this complete understanding of the intent and mean- 
ing, the life and spirit of the Theorem or Proposition, 
which, in the farthest heights of an examination, decides 
the day. So much is this the case, that instances every 
now and then occur, where the senior wrangler of the 
year is beaten in the contest for the " Smith's Prize," 
which follows that of the Senate House after a short in- 
terval ; and in which, being of the severest order, success 



IS less dependent on quickness of parts, or a rett-ufiTi' 
memoiy, than on the depth nod aouodae^ of the 70011^ 
philosopher's acquirements. There are two of these 
"Smith's" prizes given annuaUj, ea«h of the value of 
251. 1 and here again Kemptborne, as at the former ex- 
amination, stood first. Indeed, it was said of him, after 
both examinaliona were over, that he had scareely handed 
in a single incorrect paper at either of tliem ; whereas tho 
num of hj^ year, who, by his quickness, kept up with him 
in »he viv^ voce eximiination, waa only fourth wrangler. 
The examinations for University honours, at the period 
in question, commenced at eight o'clock in the morning, 
in the Senate IIousc, with a written paper of problems, a. 
oapy of which was given to each candidate, and lastwl an 
tunir. A ahort interval was allowed for breakfaat ; and, 
at (on, the vivS voce examinations commenced, and lasted 
some hours. 

These also were conducted in the Senate House, a 
perfect icehouse at this season of the year, the beginning 
of January, when all without was often covered with 
snow, whilst within the ardour of competition was fully 
needed to keep the fingers from freezing. In the even- 
ing, the first and second classes only, of the four classes 
of candidates for honours, met at the rooms of one of the 
Moderators, when written papers of problems were placed 
on the table, from which each competitor waa at hberty 
to select such as he pleased. 

The same course of examination was obseJ^ed on the 
second day ; and, on the third, the candidates were re- 
arranged, and examined, viva voce, in the Senate House ; 
such as were nearly equal having been bracketed together 
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for examination. After this, the Tripos was finally 
settled, and pubHcly announced on the following day. 

It is said that the examinations are now twice as long 
in hand, and much more searching. K so, they must 
indeed try the strength both of mind and body to the 
utmost stretch of endurance. 

Kempthorne celebrated his victory by giving his friends 
a dinner, at which I had the honour of being present. 
The feast was spread in the sitting-room of his lodgings ; 
and a cram it was in the full sense of the word ; so that, 
gratifying as was the occasion, I was not sorry to get 
away at length from a scene which, notwithstanding the 
bright examples among the company, became towards the 
end all noise, hubbub, and gratulation. Our modest host 
was overwhelmed with compliments, and I was particu- 
larly struck with his friend Butler's attempts to persuade 
him to contend for one of the Chancellor's medals, there 
being two given annually to the two best Classics, who 
must have gained a mathematical honour, not inferior to 
that of Senior Optim^, in order to be admitted to compe- 
tition. Butler, who had just taken the degree of fourth 
Senior Optime, was looked upon as the best classic of his 
year, and gained the first medal at the approaching 
examination. Kempthorne was a fair classic, and no 
more. He did however, I believe, enter the lists, and 
acquit himself with credit; but D'Oyly of Bene't, as 
Corpus College was then called, gained the second medal ; 
and as he likewise was a first-rate classic, Kempthorne 
could have had no chance whatever of success. Butler, I 
believe, became head master of Shrewsbury School, and 
subsequently Bishop ofLichfield and Coventry ; andD'Oyly 



(who waa an elder brother of theediwr, juintly with Mant, 
of tlicir well knowD edition of the Bible) became a distdn- 
guished man in lifter life. Tie waa acquainted with an 
Undergraduate of Pembroke, who bored bifi to write a 
Declamation for him, which he would liave to read in the 
College Chaijel. This D'Oyly consented to do; but, 
rather ungenerously, he introduced a ridiculous illustra- 
tion of some part of his theme, at his friend's expense. 
Prince WiUiam of Gloucester, who graduated at Cambridge, 
and at a future day was Chancellor of the University, had 
for liie tutor a learned doctor, who, through his interest, 
in due time became a bishop. It happened that a gentle- 
man of the University came to call on them, and, having 
been somewhat abruptly admitted into their presence, 
found the young prince and his tutor at theii- gambols, 
tlie latter being on bis bands and knees, crawling on 
the earpet. This was too good a joke to be lost sight 
of; so what did D'Oyly do many years afterwards, but 
pnt the whole story into plain Latin (the tutor being 
described as crawling about, searabieo simihs) which 
W p , a careless easy goer, read aloud, not knowing 
vbat was coming, to the no small amusement of his 
auditors, the Fellows and Undergraduates assembled in 
the chapel. 

The year 1796 waa deservedly a memorable year; 
when Kerapthorne, of St. John's, was frst wrangler, 
Dealtry, of Trinity, second ; and Thomaaon, of Magdalen 
College, third. They all became Fellows of their respec- 
tive Colleges, and were distinguished in atYer life by the 
nioet exemplary zeal and piety. So sure, indeed, was 
merit of its reward, that, out of sixteen wranglers, which 
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was the number that year, twelve succeeded to Fellow- 
ships; as did likewise Butler and D'Oyly from their 
proficiency in classical learning. 

Henry Martyn was senior wrangler five years after 
Kempthorne, to whom, as I have intimated, he was 
unquestionably much indebted for assistance and direc- 
tion in his studies. There was, at this time, a strong 
religious feeling excited in the University by the earnest 
exertions and preaching of Mr. Charles Simeon, a Fellow 
of King's College, and the well known founder of a party 
in the church, in close alliance, if not identical, with the 
Evangelical or Low-Church party. Martyn in this, as 
in his mathematical career, followed Kempthorne, who, 
in the interesting " Memoir of Henry Martyn," which 
appeared in 1819, is evidently the person alluded to as 
the faithful friend of his boyish days, who, happily for 
him, on his first introduction to the University continued 
his intimacy with him, and freely proffered his counsel at 
that period of life when such friendship and counsel are 
peculiarly valuable. 

In his journal of 1803, two years after he had taken 
his A.B. degree, Martyn himself says, — " During the 
first term at Cambridge I was kept a good deal in idle- 
ness by some of my new acquaintances, but the kind 
attention of Kempthorne was a principal means of my 
preservation from excess." The fact appears to bo that, 
from the commencement of his residence, the tenor of his 
life was almost irreproachable. His biographer admits 
that he was outwardly moral, "whilst with little ex- 
ception he was unwearied in application, and exhibited 
marks of no ordinary talent." From the same authority 
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we learn that, "his aubaequcnt thorough conversion to 
epiritnal religion was consequent upon the death of his 
father, to whom he was devotedly attached," and that the 
younger of his two sisters essentially promoted it. His 
sufferings under the above bereavement are represented 
as most poignant. 

" Having no taste," he writes, " at this time for my 
usual studies, I took up my Bible, thinking that the 
couBideration of religion was rather suitable to this 
solemu time ; nevertheless I often took up other books to 
engage my attention, and should have continued to do so, 

had not advised me to make this time an occasion 

of Herioua reflection." He afterwards describes very 
minutely, in his correspondence with his sister, the 
pK^rese of his conversion from indifference about reli- 
Ipon to a firm conviction of the truth as it ia in Christ ; 
which memorable consummation must have taken place 
prior to his degree, for it was prior to it that he lells 
hof^" I now look back upon that course of wickedness 
which, like a gulph of destruction, yawned to swallow 
me up, with a trembling delight, mixed with shame at 
hftving lived so long in ignorance, and error, and blind- 



Martyn was at this time deeply immersed in mathe- 
matics J and living, as he was, in the midst of young 
men who, for the most part, were heedless of religion, it 
required no small force of character to cherish those 
dawniugs of piety in his heart, which rose at last into 
ft perfect day. Slill hia first emotions savoured more of 
impatience than of the sobriety of a well-instructed and 
•pproving conncience. 
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" The eagerness," he says, " with which I looked 
forward to the approaching examinations too clearly 
betrayed a heart not yet dead to the world." And after 
he had achieved the victory for which, he elsewhere tells 
us, he had prepared with such intense application to his 
studies, that the time he gave to them seemed not to be a 
portion of his existence, what are his ejaculations ? 
Are they those of joy and gratitude ? Far from it. 
" I obtained my highest wishes, but was surprised to 
find I had grasped a shadow." To this his biographer 
supplies the following comment : — " So impossible is it 
for distinctions, though awarded for successful exertions 
of the intellect, to fill and satisfy the mind, especially 
after it has tasted the good word of God and the powers 
of the world to come." But are not such distinctions, 
nevertheless, of great value ; and may we not be allowed 
to lament that want of discrimination on the part of 
such good men as Martyn and his biographer, which 
could lead them to confound a false estimate of academic 
honours and distinctions with their appropriate use and 
importance ? 

Martyn was never an idle man ; and his misfortune, if 
it be right to use such a term in his case, seems to have 
consisted in his not knowing how to realize a middle 
course — that happy mean which it is, indeed, so difficult 
to attain. It never can have been the intention of the 
Giver of all good gifts that we should keep ourselves 
apart from the innocent amusements incidental to the 
different periods of life, through fear of falling into 
vicious habits, the fruit of sensual indulgence, and gross 
impiety. What is there, in fact, more calculated to give 
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a wholeaomo tone to society than the cheerful companion- 
ship of mHin with man ? For it must not be supposed 
thai vice only is contagious ; there is a light around tlie 
virtuous man which not only iDuminates hia own path, 
bat enables others to see and avoid the dangers which 
beset them ; and great is the mistake made by such as 
think that they get out of Satan's way by altogether 
declining to enter into the amusements of social life. 
Sobriety and vigilance are enjoined at all times; but 
seclusion has its temptations and dangers as well as 
society; and every precept of the Gospel appears to 
admit of a cheerful aspect j bidding us to enjoy the good 
things of this life so as not to abuse them, and to let our 
light so shine before men that they may see our good 
works, and glorify our Father which is in heaven. Our 
blessed Saviour went about doing good, and bis first 
miracle was the conversion of water into wine at a 
marriage feast. No one will, however, think of denying 
that both Martyn and Kempthome were pre-eminently 
good men, devoted to their heavenly Master, and ready 
to lay down their Uves in His service. Of Martyii, more 
especially, it may be said, that he purchased for himself 
a martyr's crown. 

Comparisons are only odious when they are invidious. 
When instituted for the sake of illustration, tlioy may be 
highly instructive. Accordingly, with reference to a 
cheerful intercourse with those around us, and participa- 
tion in the amusements and conversation of the world at 
large, I do not know how to make myself better under- 
stood than by comparing Msrtyn's character in these 
I respects with that of Bishop Heber. Both were good men, 
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zealously devoted to God's service and to the salvation 
of the souls of their fellow-creatures. But who can read 
their respective Journals without being struck with a 
characteristic difference in their mode of proceeding, each 
having, nevertheless, the same object uppermost in his 
thoughts. By a juster discrimination of times and 
seasons. Bishop Heber succeeded better in gaining the 
respectful attention of his thoughtless shipmates, during 
a long voyage to India, than Martyn when similarly 
situated. It may almost be said that Martyn stuck 
literally to the text "pray without ceasing;" whilst 
Heber, having a sounder apprehension of the spirit of 
the Scriptural injunction, was so far all things to all men 
as thereby to gain many, by finding more effectually and 
readily the way to their understandings and thence to 
their hearts ; yet he never lost sight for a moment of 
the paramount obligations of his sacred ministry. He 
could stand on the deck and witness with pleasure a 
group of happy dancers around him ; and could enliven 
the social intercourse of the captain's cabin by interest- 
ing and diversified conversation; yet he was ready to 
avail himself of every favourable opportunity of impart- 
ing to others heavenly-mindedness and consolation. 

" The Memorial of Bishop Heber's Last Days," by his 
Lordship's domestic chaplain, the Rev. Thomas Robinson, 
abounds throughout with affecting instances of the happy 
effects of his judicious counsels, and pastoral ministrations 
and prayer. It contains, in fact, so lucid and instructive 
an epitome of Christian faith, and of the obligations of 
Christian charity, that I hope to be excused for quitting 
my friend Martyn a short time, in order to extend my 
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reference to it ; and most dovoutly do I wish that ita 
mily evangelical spirit could be imparted to those fierce 
ControTersialists who, in defence of their respective views 
of particular ordinances and doctrinpK, provoke such 
intemperate ri^crimi nations as no religioiis conviction 
vbatever can justify. 

It was upon the occasion of a voyage from Bombay to 
Ceylon tbat Mr. Robinson, after observing that their 
progress down the river was very slow, writes as follows : 
— "The Bishop came into my cabin after breakfast and 
eaid he found that, besldea the European crew, there was 
R detachment of invalid soldiers on board, returning to 
England, probably in a very ignorant and demoralised 
state, after their long residence in India ; and that he 
thought we might be exceedingly useful tu them in the 
course of the voyage. He proposed, therefore, that we 
ahould go down every morning to instruct them, and pray 
irith them. I begged him not to interrupt his own nioro 
important occupations for these lower duties, which I 
would gladly undertake alone, if he would commission 
me to do so ; but he would by no means consent to relin- 
qnish his share in them. 'I have too littlo,' said he, 
'in my situation, of these pastoral duties, which are so 
Dseful to the minister as well as to his people j and I am 
delighted at the opportunity thus unexpectedly afforded 
me i it will remind me of dear Hodnet.* Besides, it is 
very possible that the mere circumstance of my going 
I down may impress them more strongly, and incline them 
ire to listen to us both.' He had his Prayer-book in 
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his hand, and, after speaking to the commanding officer, 
went below immediately. 

" We had family prayers in the cuddy after tea, which 
were continued during the voyage ; all the passengers 
gladly assenting to the proposal. What is there that he 
could ask them that they would not assent to ? for all are 
delighted with the life and variety of his conversation, 
and the gentleness of his manners." 

On going down to the poor soldiers the following 
morning, Mr. Robinson adds, — " I found the effect of the 
Bishop's visit yesterday, to be just what might have been 
expected. His kindness and condescension have pre- 
pared them to receive with thankfulness all that is said 
to them. They spoke of the Bishop's great condescension 
in coming between decks to pray with such poor fellows 
as they were. Who can tell what good may result from 
these humble efforts ; so beautifully contrasted with the 
more splendid and public labours of the accomplished 
Heber?" 

It was about this time that the Bishop repeated that 
gorgeous hymn of his to Mr. Robinson, as they walked 
the deck together, admiring the last glories of a most 
splendid sun-set, and the first reflection of the moon- 
beams on the rippling waters : — 

" I prais'd the Earth, in beaaty seen, 
With garlands gay of various green ; 
I prais'd the sea, whose ample field 
Shone glorions as a silver shield ; — 
And Earth and Ocean seem'd to say, 
' Our beauties are but for a day ! * 
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" I prais'd the Sun, whose chariot roU'd 
On wheels of amber and of gold ; 
I prais'd the Moon, whose softer eye 
Gleam'd sweetly through the summer sky ! — 
And Moon and Sun in answer said, 
• Our days of light are numbered ! * 

" God ! Good beyond compare ! 
If thus Thy meaner works are fair, — 
If thus Thy beauties gild the span 
Of ruin'd earth and sinful man, — 
How glorious must the mansion be 
Where Thy redeemed shall dwell with Thee ! 



tf 



On board this ship there was a lady in very weak 
health, who had left her husband at Calcutta, and was 
taking with her a sickly infant, two months old. It 
was seized with convulsions, which it survived only 
a few hours. " The Bishop," Mr. Kobinson writes, 
" has been repeatedly in the cabin, comforting and 
praying with her; and, in the intervals, I hear him 
weeping and praying for her in his own. I have never 
seen such tenderness, never such humble exercises of 
Christian love. 

"At sun-rise, the following day, we committed the 
poor baby's body to the deep, and the Bishop read the 
service himself. It is a solemn service ; but how full of 
peace is the death of a little innocent, and what unspeak- 
able consolation to a parent's heart, that * of such is the 
kingdom of heaven ! ' " 

This eminently pious Bishop was no less "a man of 
the world." At Pondicherry he and his suite received an 
invitation to dine with the French Governor, which was 
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accepted. "We were received," Mr. Robinson tells us, 
" at Government House in a most cordial and hospitable 
manner, and, among the guests at dinner, the Bishop was 
pleased to find the Vicomte de Richmont, who had lately 
arrived from Europe, to succeed to the government, and 
brought letters to his Lordship from Mr. Elphinstone at 
Bombay. He is an accomplished man, and has travelled 
much in India, Persia, and many countries of Europe. 
His fellow traveller. Monsieur Belanger, is also an intel- 
ligent young man; and, not the least amusing of the 
party, was an old gentleman, who has employed many 
years in antiquarian researches, and has seen much of the 
northern provinces of Hindostan. 

" The conversation of these gentlemen with the Bishop 
was lively and brilliant. He talks French with con- 
siderable ease and fluency ; and it would be difficult for 
men of any country to start a subject of conversation, 
however foreign from his own immediate pursuits, with 
which his various and discursive reading has not made 
him in some degree familiar ; there is a playfulness also 
in his mode of communicating what he knows, and a 
tact and consideration for the national and literary pre- 
judices of others, that particularly endeared him to the 
circle of to-day." 

But, however pleasingly the preceding extracts illus- 
trate Bishop Heber's social endowments, — ^however bright 
an ornament he must have been of the company around 
the festive board, — still the abiding impression, on which 
it is most gratifying to dwell, is that of the manner in 
which he discharged the onerous duties of his immense 
episcopate, whilst ready at all times to administer the 
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I consolations of religion at the bedside of the sick and 
dying. 

On the occasion of the Bishop's last Diocesan Visita- 
' tion, the medical attendiint, Dr. Hyne, who, till very 
l&tety, waa a stranger to him, was taken ill at Tanjore, 
and, growing rapidly worse, tlie Biabop requested that 
lis might be removed to a room adjoining his own, that 
it might be more in his power to attend to him, parti- 
cularly at night. This enabled him to snatch many 
I interval^ even in the midst of hia constant engagements, 
to sit and pray with him. Dr, Hyne's illness persisting, 
vas of necessity left behind at Tanjore ; his lordship 
promising to wait for him a few days at Triehinopoly, in 
case he should be able, contrary to all probability, to 
[me his journey. The parting scone is thus recorded 
[ by Mr. Robinson : — " I cannot help mentioning a 
r beautiful instance of the Bishop's piety and kindness, to 
[ "Which I was accidentally a ■witness this evening, as it 
mplified so strongly his delight in the humblest dnties 
(rf the pastoral office, and the characteristic modesty that 
aeeka rather to conceal them from tho obserration of 
I others, when no end of charity ia answered by their 
benng known. The carriage in which we were to travel 
i the first stage of our evening march was at tho door, 
we were about to take leave of our kind and ex- 
I cellent hosts, when the Bishop excused himself for a 
I moment, saying he must shake hands once more with his 
I poop friend before be left him. A few minutes after, 
I gdug up stairs for a book which I had forgotten, and 
I pAsung by Dr. Hyne's open door, I saw the dear Bishop 
I bweHng by lus bed-side, and his hands raised in prayer. 
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How can I do otherwise than love this man, seeing him, 
as I see him, fervent in secret and individual devotion, 
at one hour the centre of many labours, the apostle of 
many nations, at another snatching the last moment to 
kneel by the bed of a sick and dying friend, who but a 
fortnight ago was a perfect stranger to him ! " 

Three days after this Mr. Robinson was himself 
writing by the lifeless body of his own " dear master." 
Almost the last record in his journal is that of the day 
preceding the Bishop's death ; wherein he states, — " Our 
conversation this afternoon turned chiefly on the blessed- 
ness of heaven, and the best means of preparing for its 
enjoyment. He repeated several lines of an old Hymn 
which, he said, in spite of one or two expressions which 
familiar and injudicious use had tended to vulgarize, he 
admired as one of the most beautiful in our language, for 
a rich and elevated tone of devotional feeling — 

' Head of the Church triumphant ! 
We joyfully adore thee,* &c." * 

For the particulars of this most amiable Bishop's death, 
and for as much interesting matter to all who wish well 
to the Christian religion, whether in our colonies or 
nearer home, as can be contained in a small 8vo volume, 
I refer to the memorial itself of " The Last Days of 
Bishop Heber." ^ 

It is fortunate for us that the public have been put in 
possession of autograph journals kept by two such 
eminently pious men as Heber and Martyn. They were 

• " Hymns for Public Worship." Sode^ for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
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equally mai'tyrs ; and I am persuaded from what I kiiuiv 
of Martyn'a natural disposition and turn of mind, that 
he was not leaa amiablp than Heber ; but Heber was so 
far of a happier tcmperiunent, that, clad as he was in 
robes of righteouBncaa, the ways of religion were ever 
with him the ways of pleasantness and peace. He rocog- 
niaed "a time to weep, and a time to laugh; a time to 
mourn, and a time to dance." (Ecelea. iii. 4.) And, far 
from thinking it necessary to become either ji puritan or 
a monk in order to become a better Christian, it is 
evident, from his whole demeanour, that he thought most 
good was to be done by a judicious conformity with the 
usages of the world around him. Martyn's religion was 
altogether of a more sombre cast. Keenly alive to the 
pleasure of religious sympathy, he was unable to en- 
counter the opposition of goiUeas men with patient 
serenity, and forbearance from complaint. In the ship, 
on board of which he embarked for India, there were 
paasengers of all descriptions ; and he appears to have 
found it very diiBcult to establish a regular service once 
evory Sunday. Such being the case, he felt that his 
usefulness in the ship must much depend on private 
ministration. Scarcely a day, therefore, passed without 
his going between the decks, where, to all who were 
willing to attend, be read some religious book (at first 
the "Pilgrim's Progress") upon which he commented 
as he went on. " Some attend fixedly ; others are 
looking another way; some women are employed about 
their children, attending for a little while, and then 
heedless. Some rising up and going away : others 
t^dng their place ; and numbers, especially of those wlio 
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have been upon watch, strewed all along upon the deck 
fast asleep ; one or two from the upper decks looking 
down and listening." Such, says his biographer, is the 
picture he draws of his congregation below. The 
situation of things higher up, when he performed his 
weekly duty on the Sabbath, was not, according to his 
own statement, more encouraging. The opposition of 
some, and the inattention of others, put his meekness 
and patience very strongly to the test. " The passengers 
were inattentive; the officers, many of them, sat 
drinking ; so that he could overhear their noise, and the 
captain was with them. 'How melancholy and humi- 
liating,' he reflects, ' is this mode of public ordinances on 
board ship compared with the respect and joy with 
which the multitudes come up to hear my brethren 
ashore I But this prepares me for preaching amongst 
the heedless Gentiles.' " 

A little farther on in his journal, he speaks of his 
private meditations having been interrupted by some one 
coming in, who told him that many had become more 
hostile than ever; "they should come up to prayers, 
because they believed I was sincere; but not to the 
sermon, as I did nothing but preach about hell. I hope 
this portends good." 

Two days after this he writes, — "Found the men 
forbidden to go below, so I know not how they are to be 
instructed." 

Still, however much we may be constrained to think 
that Bishop Heber's more conciliatory manners would 
have succeeded better, it would be doing Martyn great 
injustice to suppose that his services and earnest suppli- 



ations were altogether unavEdling, iiolwithstanding the 

violent opposition he experieBCcd from many even oC the 

intelligent part of the paaaengers, and the ilia- 

mraging inattention he too often perwived amongst tlie 

Lher class of his hearers. 

Prior to their reaching the Cape, the sliip's company 
l^wero afflictod with severe dysentery. Among others 
who were CBrried off by it was a corporal, of the name 
f Besant, a devout soldier with whom Mr. Martyn had 
Btuited in prayer, and often conversed on the things of 
■eternity. " On this Christian brother he had," ho says, 
f" the mournful satisfaction of attending in his last 
ea, and afterwards of committing bis body to the 
n certain exfiectation that ' the sea should give up 
■lier dead,' and he, with him, enter into the joy of their 



Daring the prevalence of the dysentery there wae of 

aoarse an additional call on Mr. Martyn's pastoral 

■services ; and often was he to be found by the beds of the 

ftlick, administering to them every temporal and spiritual 

. till at length he was himseli' seized by that 

EontAgious disorder. Happily his illness was not of long 

ration, bnt still such as to make him think seriously of 

Bath, and employ himself in the most solemn self-exami- 

lation. On which occasion, he had so much delight and 

consideration of heaven and of his assured 

title to il, that he was more desirous of dying than 

living ! not tliat it was any one thing that he had done 

it gave him substantial reason for thinking himself in 

■CUirist — it was the bent of hie affections and inclinations 

s God, and the taste he had for holy pleasures and 
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holy enjoyments which convinced him that he was born 
of God. 

As soon as he was sufficiently recovered he was again 
at his post, kneeling beside the hammocks of the dying, 
and amongst those who then required his attention was the 
captain of the ship, whose illness quickly proved fatal. 

In his sermon, preached on the last Sunday of 
this year, Mr. Martyn addressed his hearers from 
2 Peter iii. 11. "Seeing then that all these things 
shall be dissolved, what manner of persons ought ye to 
be in all holy conversation and godliness." He took 
occasion to refer to their departure from England, to their 
having passed through so many perils, to their being 
many of them about to meet an enemy in the field, and, 
as especially opportune, to the death of their captain. 

"On the 3rd of January, 1806, the fleet anchored, 
and instantly the signal was given for the soldiers to 
land. The men-of-war drew up close to the shore, and 
a landing was effected ; poor Martyn was not a Httle 
affected at the dreadful levity concerning death which 
almost universally prevailed. From a few of the soldiers 
of his own ship he was enabled to receive a last affecting 
look when they were in the boats ; and so immediately 
after a landing was effected did the battle ensue, that, 
on the next day, soon after seven o'clock, a most 
tremendous fire of artillery began behind a mountain 
abreast of the ships. It seemed as if the mountain itself 
was torn by intestine convulsions. The smoke rose from a 
lesser eminence on the right of the hill, and, on the top of 
it, troops were seen marching down the farther declivity. 
Then came such a long drawn fire of musketry, that I 
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could not," Mr. Martyu says, " conceive anything like it. 
We all shuddered at couaidering wliat a multitude uf 
souls must be pnasing into eturnity. The poor ladies 
were in a dreadful condition ; every peal seemed to go 
Itirongh their hearts. I have just been endeavouring to 
do what 1 can to keep up their spirits. The sound is 
now retiring, and the enemy are seen retreating along 
the low ground on the right, towards the town." 

With the hope oi' being useful to the wounded and 
dying in the field of battle, Mr. Martyn went on shore, 
and a. long and very interesting letter, written by him to 
Mr. Simeon on the occasion, ia inserted in his Memoirs. 
Towards the end of the letter he says, " Moui-nful as the 
scene was, I yet thanked God that he bad brought me 
ee a specimen, though a terrible one, of what men by 
nature are. May the remembrance of this day ever 
excite me to pray and labour more for the propagation 
of the Gospel of peace. Then shall men love one another. 
Nation Hhall not lift up aword against nation, neither 
ahull they learn war any more." If such were the reflec- 
tions which suggested themselves to Mr. Martyn on this 
occasion, what words would he have found to express 

} emotions had he witnessed the scenes which the 
invasion of the^Crimca has presented, not only to the 
beholder, but to the horror-stricken world ! As apposite 
to those, it never can be uninteresting to introduce in 
this place the subjoined note, derived from the commu- 
nication of "A Chaplain in the Field of Battle" to the 
Editor of a contemporary newspaper,* 

rtu Bev- Gcor^B LAWlDBa, A.H-, ^BilsUnt Chapluiu [o Iba S«unid DIvIrIod of 
Ika BWtlnIl Flaws Ul Ihe Eatl, In a lall«. dated BovemlHir 70i, IBM, styt:— 
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During his short stay at the Cape, Mr. Martyn was 
so fortunate as to meet with several missionaries, who 
gathered around him, regardless of their respective reli- 
gious denominations, and well satisfied at their being 
all sent on the same errand of salvation to the benighted 
heathen. He mentions with particular pleasure two 
of these. Dr. Vanderkemp and Mr. Read. " The cir- 



** What a Sanday I I set oat thia morning from Balaklara, hoping to attend 
Sunday service in the camp. When I got dose to the outlet of the town leading 
to the camp, Colonel Davenoy, the commandant, replied to my enquiry, ' Is the 
road open ?' ' I cannot answer for that— I rather fear not.' I rode on, however, 
and found that there had been no attack in the neighbourhood of Balaklava, or 
near the road to the camp. ArriTed at the high table land, which commences 
about midway between Balaklava and our front, the continuous discharge of 
cannon and dose incessant rattle of musketry, told plainly that fearftil work was 
going on. The weeping mists of that morning drew a veil over the scene, but 
as I rode onward towards the right it became revealed, first in the numbers of the 
French wounded (many of the poor fellows walking calmly while slowly dragging 
their wounded limbs along, others borne on litters), whom I passed. I found that 
the field hospitals of the Second Division had retired from their former position. 
Oh I what a sad spectacle was now before my eyes ! Groups every moment in- 
creasing of wounded men and officers of the several regiments of the division spread 
upon the ground, their respective surgeons with gory hands busily and anxiously 
performing thehr labours ; many of the poor sufferers consoling themselves as they 
best could for the loss of the shattered parts which had just been amputated ; some 
others clamouring to have a tortured limb cut off; but the great majority making 
little of their own wounds by comparison with the worse cases they saw around them. 
Many a one seemed to * have an ear to hear,' and joined fervently in prayer, some 
that, if spared, they might realize the blesshig of * entering into life maimed.* 
Several, while conscious that their wound was mortal, exhibited the greatest 
patience under agony, and expressed meek and humble, but cheerftd and hearty 
faith, in their Lord and Saviour. Besides the moumAil scene before my eyes, each 
moment brought to the ear some sad tidings of killed or wounded. After two or 
three hours spent in that assemblage of the wounded, I thought it time to visit some 
of the other sufferers who were in various parts of the camp. They were so distant 
and scattered I could not find them all. Poor Colonel Carpenter, of the 41st, was 
dreadftilly wounded. He received me most warmly. He appeared quite aware of 
the dangerous condition he was in, and gave utterance to a long and fiervld prayer. 
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[ CMinstance," he Buys in his journal, " of meeting with 
e beloved and highly honoured brethren, so filled 
I mo with joy and gratitude for the goodness of God's pro- 
I Tidence, that I hardly knew what to do." There was, 
I in fact, in Martyn, as in Bishop Heber, a perennial spirit 
I of Christian charity and brotherly love, combined with 
I tiuar ardent zeal, which brought them into immediate 
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fellowship with all who named the name of Christ in 
sincerity and truth. Christ was ever in their hearts, and 
the Bible was their Polar Star. Both were ministers 
and stewards of Grod's holy mysteries, and both were of 
the Church of England ; they were, therefore, themselves 
clad in the full armour of faith, and, well knowing the 
full import of the words Holy Catholic Church, they 
could afford to embrace all who met them on the general 
terms of Gospel recognition. What our blessed Lord 
said to Martha, he says to all, " Whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die. Believest thou this ?" — 
John xi. 26. Can there be a doubt that such a question 
was implied in this intercourse of Martyn with his 
brother missionaries, or that each would have replied 
to Jesus, as Martha did, " Yea, Lord ! I believe that 
thou art the Christ, the Son of God, which should come 
into the world?"' 

Controversial questions cannot be kept too much out 
of sight by Missionaries either in their intercourse with 
one another, or with the heathen. Their rule should be 
to preach Christ crucified with the utmost simplicity 
consistent with sound doctrine. 1£ this rule were attended 
to in the Church of England, and such portions of our 
Prayer Book were omitted as do not directly appertain 
to the inculcation and maintenance of true religion, what 
a discouragement would be removed from this glorious 
accompaniment of the Bible ! What a relief would it be 
to the Missionary from our Church ! 

Should these remarks appear to be somewhat out of 
place, I can only say that I was led to make them from 
reflecting on the gratifying meeting of Mr. Martyn and 
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his brother missianarieii at tho Cape ; for it must necoa- 
sarilj occur to the miiid of every one who is sensible of 
the expansive benevolence of the Divine Author of our 
religion, that such fortuitous reunions of Christian 
brethren in foreign lands would lose all their exhilarat- 
ing and communicative energy, all their unction, if the 
saving truths which they held in common v^ere ehilltil 
by an impatient Bcrutiny of those, perhaps nnesaenlial, 
pcdnts on which they may happen to differ. Fit oppor- 
tunities arise for such scrutinies, for it is by no meana a 
legitimate deduction from Christian charity that all 
churches and sects are equally pure. Yet our consola- 
tion and main bond of union should be^ that as there i» 
ft Polar star set in the heavens to guide the mariner over 
the trackless deep, so there is a Bible set in the monil 
firmament of the world for the pilgrim's guidance, in the 
atmosphere of which there is healthy breathing for all 
wiiQ look to Christ for salvation, and make His Gospel 
liteii rule of Ufe. How well Bishop Heber knew how t<] 
maeter the difficulty, and to blend the attributes of bro- 
therly love and charity with a due regard for the doctrines 
and ritual of hia own Church, is evident throughout his 
episcopal ministrations. 

Mr. Martyn's commission did not adiait of the sann.- 
snthoritative teaching. His designation was merely that 
of Chaplain to the Hon. East India Company ; but he 
was, to all intents and purposes, a missionary to the 
heathen ; and, in preaching to them Christ cruciiied, he 
was required to look beyond the precincts of the Church 
Trhich sent him forth, to that universal church of which 
the Bible is the sole standard and Christ the head. It is 
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interesting to observe his manner of dealing with a small 
Roman Catholic community, with which he was acciden- 
tally thrown into familiar intercourse for a few days at 
St. Salvador, on his outward-bound passage; how very 
different it was from that with the Cape missionaries. 
In this latter case there was a perfect recognition of each 
other on the basis of a common Christianity. Whilst, 
wherever the Pope is in the ascendant, the bond of uni- 
versality is broken. For what fellowship, in reality, can 
there be between a bigoted Papist, who will admit of no 
salvation beyond the pale of his own infaUihle church, 
and the disciple of that merciful Lord who invites all 
who are weary and heavy-laden to come to Him for rest. 
In the Papal Church our crucified Redeemer is no longer, 
as the only begotten Son of the Father, sole mediator 
between God and man ; but, whilst all power is assigned 
on earth to the Pope and his minions, intercessors without 
number approach the throne of Grace ; and, as if to do 
the utmost conceivable despite to the meek and lowly 
Virgin Mother of our Lord, she is raised to an equality 
with her Son in the mediatorial office, and made to rival 
Him in the work of human redemption. 

After narrowly escaping shipwreck on a reef of rocks 
in the Atlantic, which proved destructive to two vessels 
of the fleet, Mr. Martyn reached St. Salvador; and, 
having to remain there a few days, he took a walk into 
the country, and was fortunate enough to fall in with a 
Portuguese gentleman, Sennor Antonio Joseph Corr^, 
who invited him to his house, and showed him much 
civility. He had been himself educated at a Portuguese 
University, and knew Cambridge by name, sufficiently 
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■ well b> take the more interest in Mr. Martyn, ujion 
I finding that he had been educated there. Thej con- 
I versed in French. Seniior Aittoaio'a religion was of a. 
nrj liberal cast, and he made no secret of it ; in fact, he 
' told Mr, Martju plainly at last, that the prejudices of 
education were strong, and operated to keep his father 
bigoted ; but, for himself, he had nothing to do with 
saints in secret ; he adored God alone. Some time after, 
when Mr. Martyn was taking a walk with this gentle- 
man ami his father, Seiinor Dominigo, a procession of 
prtests, carrying the Sacrament to the house of a person 
I juat departing, passed them ; both the father and son fell 
I on their knees, and so continued till the procession had 
[ Sennor Antonio observing, that he "conformed 
to the custom of the country in trifles." Upon which, 
Mr. Martjn records, " I thought of Naaman and his god 
," " I did not, however," he adds, " think it 
I right to posh the matter too suddenly ; but stated, in 
general, how the English Eeformers were led to prison 
and to flames, rather than conform ; and that, if 1 was 
I born a Portuguese, I would rather be imprisoned and 
burnt than conform to idolatry. At the same time I 
talked to him of the doctrines of the ' new birth,' &c., 
but Sennor Antonio did not seem to pay much attention." 
Whatever Mr. Martyn may have thought of it, the push 
he made was certainly rather strong than otherwise ; and, 
aa a sort of retort courteous, the eider of the two gentle- 
t men put a somewhat posing question to him — " Sennor 
t Dominigo asked me," be says, " if our soldiers had a 
ialer to attend them in their dying moments, to 
I ibstruct and to administer consolation. For the first 
c 4 
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time, I felt that I had rather the worst of the argument, 
and hardly knew what to say to explain such neglect 
among Protestants. He shrugged up his shoulders with 
horror at such a religion." 

Mr. Martyn then visited a magnificent hospital, 
erected by the Prince of Portugal; and in the chapel 
attached to it Sennor Antonio knelt ; but always looked 
on him smiling, and said, " C'est le coutume du pays." 
After leaving his friends to go on board, Mr. Martyn 
found, as he passed along, a chapel open, " into which I 
went," he says, " to see the pictures ; all of which con- 
tained, as a prominent figure, a friar of some order. In 
one, some people in fiames were laying hold of a twisted 
rope which was pendant from his waist — ^how apt the 
image, if Jesus Christ were in the room of the friar ! At 
this time a friar, dressed identically as the one in the 
picture, moved slowly by ; I followed him in the cloister, 
and addressed him in Latin. He was a little surprised, 
but replied. He told me that the chapel belonged to a 
monastery of Franciscan friars ; and, getting to under- 
stand each other exceedingly well, I asked him to prove 
from Scripture the doctrine of purgatory, of image wor- 
ship, the supremacy of the Pope, and transubstantiation. 
His arguments were exceedingly weak, and the Lord fur- 
nished me with an answer to them all. During our con^ 
versation, two or three more friars assembled round, and 
joined in the dispute. I confuted all their errors as 
plainly as possible from the word of God ; and they had 
nothing to reply, but did not seem disconcerted. We 
then retired to a cell, and, sitting down, I asked for a 
Bible, and the dispute was renewed. I found that they 
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' couaiiiereil their eiTors as uot tciialile on Scripture 
I groDDik, and appealod to the authority of the Church. I 
, told them this Church was, by their confession, acting 
ilgainat the law of God, and wus therefore not the Church 
■E God i beaides, I referrpd them to the laat words in the 
Berelations. They seemed mo»t surprised at my know- 
ledge of Scriptui-e. When they were eilent, and had 
nothing to say, I was a&aid the business would end here 
without good ; and so I continued — ' You who profess U> 
I leach men the way of truth, how can you dare, bel'on- 
' God, to let them go on in idolatrous pra«ticeB, which you 
know to be contrary to the word of God ? ' They looked 
Tery grave. The one who spoke French, and also the 
I beet Latin, grew very angry during this dispute, and 
i talked of the Scripturarum intcrpretea — pii, siuictisrio- 
mique sapieotissimique viri, Augustinus, Bernardua, &c. ; 
but, aajd I, ' they were not inspired.' Here he was cor- 
rected by the rest. As tliis man seemed in earnest (the 
rest were sometimes grave, and sometimos laughing), I 
asked liini why he had assumed the cowl of the friar — he 
answered, ■ Ut me abstraherem a vanitate rerum mun- 
danarum et meipsum sanctum faciam ad gloriam Dei.' 
Being acquainted with logic, he then said, 'NuUam salutcm 
a extra Ecclesiara CathoHcam, axioma est?' 'Con- 
I cede' said I — 'aed e^tra Romanam salus esse potest.' 
'Minime' they all cried out. ' Quaro,' said I, 'proba;' 
' but they could not." 

Upon the whole, Mr. Martyn eeeraa to have made a 

. &vonrable impression upon his Roman Catholic friends, 

[ especially the Corrfes, and upon some of their slaves in 

attendance, one of whom, on his departure, burst into a 

c 5 
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flood of tears, and wished to kiss his feet ; but instead 
of permitting this, Mr. M. shook hands with him and 
was himself much affected. In taking leave, however, 
of the four friars with whom he had engaged in so much 
earnest disputation — "We parted," he says, "with 
mutual lamentations over one another; I telling them 
that thej were in an awful error ; they smiling at my 
obstinacy, and mourning over my lost condition. I went 
away in no small dejection, that the Gospel should have 
so little effect, or rather none at all." 

The rowers of the boat in which he returned to 
his ship were Mahomedans, and were singing hymns 
all the way to the honour of Mahomet; and, to 
complete his misery, he encountered in the boat some 

Mr. B with whom he entered into discussion on 

religion, and whose infidel principles were so decided 
that he professed himself unable to see what more 
could be necessary than to tell mankind they must 
be sober and honest ; and that all poor Martyn had been 
saying was nothing to the purpose. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the account given in his journal of his visit 
to St. Salvador, which was nevertheless not devoid of 
agreeable incidents, should have terminated in lamenta- 
tions. " I turned away," he says, " and, with a deep 
sigh, cried to God to interfere in behalf of his Gospel ; 
for in the course of one hour, I had seen three shocking 
mementos of the reign and power of the devil, in the 
form of Popish and Mahomedan delusion, and that of the 
natural man. I never felt so strongly what a nothing I 
am. All my clear arguments are good for nothing; 
unless the Lord stretch out His hand, I speak to stones. 
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I I felt, however, no way ili scour aged, but only saw ihe 

I necessity of dependence on God." 

Afl wo procpied onward with Mr. Martyn in the pages 
of his BTentfiil journal, we hardly know whether most lo 
admire the aeal and fortitude witli which he persisted in 
ranning the race that was set before him, or tlio tender- 
neas of heart which gave evidence of the sacrifice he was 
making of worldly comforts. At one time he speaks of 
the solemn awe he fell, soon after leaving the Cape, 
when, looking at the immenBe eipanse of sea on the east 
which waa to carry hira to India, he reflected on the 
certainty that the name of Christ should at some period 
reeound from shore to shore. " I felt cominanded," he 
says, " to wait in silence, and see how Grod would bring 
Hia promisea to pass." How precisely EJmilar must be 
the reflections of every contemplative mind, evea now, 
after the lapse of half a century, with regard to the 
millions of unconverted heathens still occupying the 
countries to which he alluded I And how illustrative of 
frwl humanity, impelled by religious enthusiasm, are the 
reflections which follow his declared purpose to submit, 
under all circumstances, to God's overruling providence 
and dispensations ! " Whilst sitting to rest myself 
towards night, I began to reflect with death -like 
despondency on my friendless condition. Not that 1 
wanted any of the comforts of life, but I wanted those 
kind friends who loved me, and in whose company I ua-d 

I to find such delight after my fatigues. And then, 

\ remembering that I should never see them more, I felt 
« of those keen pangs of misery that occasionally shoot 
roSB my breast. It seemed hke a dream, that I had 
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actually undergone banishment from them for life. But, 
at this time, I solemnly renewed my self-dedication to 
God, praying that for His service I might receive grace 
to spend my days in continued suffering and separation 
from all I held most dear in this life — ^for ever. Amen. — 
How vain and transitory are those pleasures which the 
worldliness of my heart will ever be magnifying into real 
good ! " 

Occasions constantly present themselves which excite 
regret that the earnest zeal of so good a man was not 
always tempered with that gentleness of manner which, 
without compromising the truth, found a way for Bishop 
Heber to every heart. When in the hospital at the 
Cape, amidst the wounded, Mr. Martyn says, — " Having 

some conversation with Col. , I asked him ' whether, 

if the wound he had received in the late engagement had 
been mortal, his profaneness would have recurred with 
any pleasure to his mind on a death-bed.' He made 
some attempts at palliation, though in great confusion ; 
but bore the admonition very patiently." 

Here there will be no doubt of Mr. Martyn's faithful- 
ness; but how differently, it may be supposed, would 
Bishop Heber have managed his questions and admo- 
nitions ! 

On his voyage to India from the Cape, " The violent 
and increasing opposition he experienced from many of 
the more intelligent part of the passengers, and the dis- 
couraging inattention he too often perceived amongst the 
other class of his hearers, caused him to * grieve on their 
account, and to humble himself before God.' " " I go 
down," he says, " and stand in the midst of a few, with- 
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oat their taking the slightest notice of me. Lord, it is fur 
I thy sake I suffer such slightB — let me persevere notwith- 
standing." But though he mourned on their account, he 
L waa "contented to bo left without fruit, if such were the 
[ will of God." 

Thus does poor Martyn go on, briiving contempt and 

r ^fficulties ; plaeing his dependence upon Giod, and yet in 

anner dallying with what may, not inaptly, he termed 

I the emotions of his own spirit. These sometimes cheer 

him, and at other times produce despondency ; often, no 

. doubt, in connexion with the fluctuations of his bodily 

temperament and condition. It never seems to have 

I occarred to him, that in order to realise his hopes of 

producing religious impressions almost instantaneously on 

I the hardened hearts to which he often had to address 

[ himself, nothing short of miraculous intervention would 

[ have suiBced ; and that the judicious plan of proceeding 

[ WM, therefore, to select, and not force, opportunities of 

I Biildvating such impi-easiona on hearts unprepared for 

I ^imr reception. 

What a weight of unnecessary self-abasement would 
j thos have been spared him ! But so totally devoid was 
I he of all guile, that he was naturally prone to overlook 
t oar Saviour's injunction to " combine the wisdom of the 
I serpent with the innocency of the dove," which, like all 
I ffia precept^ was addressed to intelligent hearers, having 
Boti, as a lamp of the soul, within them. Is not this a 
I rock on which good and zealous missionaries often split ? 
f And, if so, what abundant cause have we to rejoice that 
p there ha^ ever been so marked a combination of sobriety 
I of purpose vrith rectitude of principle in the proceedings 
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of the two venerable societies of this nation, — ^those, namely, 
" For the Promotion of Christian Knowledge," and " For 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts." It is 
in the light of this distinction that I have been forcibly 
struck with the advantage which Bishop Heber had over 
Mr. Martyn. That they are alike entitled to the glorious 
appellation of saints, is my firm conviction ; and that they 
were both sinners, resting all their hopes of salvation on 
the sole merits of their blessed Redeemer, and the sanc- 
tifying influences of His Holy Spirit on their hearts, I 
am equally well persuaded. But if such ejaculations as 
the following fell consistently from the lips of a man such 
as Mr. Martyn, "Where," it may well be asked, "shall the 
ungodly and the sinner appear?" (1 Pet. iv. 18.) 

" Oh, when the Spirit is pleased," such are Mr. Martyn's 
words, " to show his creature but a few scattered speci- 
mens of his ungodly days, yea of his godly ones — ^how 
universally and desperately wicked does he appear. Oh, 
that I knew how to be duly abased. What shall I think 
of myself in comparison with others ? How ought I to 
kiss the very dust beneath their feet, from a consciousness 
of my inferiority ; and in my thoughts of God, and His 
dealings with me, how ought I to be wrapped up in 
constant astonishment ! " 

Still we are most ready to admit, with the amiable 
editor of Mr. Martyn's Memoir, that "going as he was 
into the vineyard of St. Bartholomew and Pantenus, of 
Ziegenbalg and Swartz," it was in their spirit that he 
prepared to enter upon his labours. 

Mr. Martyn's entire Memoir tends to show that it is 
far easier to S3rmpathise with our fellow-creatures in 
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affliction — " to weep with tlioso that weep,"^ — than it is to 
moderate oar indignatioii, and repress a tendency to com- 
plaint, when we find ourselyes nnable to acquire the con- 
fidence, or even gain for awhile the attention of wretched 
outcasts who have no fear of God before their eyes. 
Great, very great, need is there of patience and forbear- 
ance in our intercourse with the ignorant, the unedu- 
cated, or the habitnaily depraved, if we aspire at the 
uigelic joy of turning sinners to repentance. 

JNo one conld express more forcibly than Mr, Martyn 
the extreme gratification of associating witli men of 
idndred minds ; or have meditated more feetingly on the 
happiness attendant on a good man's departure from the 
c»roB and sgrrowB of this life. 

" Among the sufferers from dysentery on board his 
ship was a devout soldier, with whom he had often united 
in prayer and praises, and often conversed on tlie things 
of eternity. A mournful satisfaction it was to him to 
attend this Christian brother in bis last illness, and 
afterwards to commit his body to the deep, in certain 
expectation that 'the sea should give up her dead,' and 
he, with him, should enter into the joy of their Lord." 
"Thus," he says, "is my brother gone— ho with whom 
I have conversed on divine things, and sung, and prayed, 
ia entered into that glory of which we used to discourse. 
To his multiplied sorrows upon earth be has bid an ever- 
lasting adieu. May I follow his faith and patience, till, 
with him, I inherit the promises ! " 

When passing within sight of the Island of Ceylon, as 
if anticipating the results of the visit subsequently paid 
to that island by Bishop Heber, "the mindof Mr. Martyn 
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was filled with a train of delightful thoughts, whilst the 
breezes from the island regaled his senses with their 
soothing and refreshing fragrancy. He was thinking of 
the time when the name of Jesus should be poured forth 
as ointment, in temples raised by Cingalese, amidst their 
cinnamon groves — and when supplications should there 
ascend, like incense, through the merits of the Redeemer." 
And yet, enveloped as he was, in his own person, in an 
atmosphere of holiness, how sad is the record of his 
farewell sermon to the ship's company. " The occasion," 
it is justly remarked, "was such as might have been 
expected to preclude any disposition to ridicule, even 
with men habitually disposed to it" But those who had 
reviled him at first, continued to revile him to the very 
last. "It pained me," he remarks, "that they should 
give a ridiculous turn to anything on so affecting an 
occasion as parting for ever in this life. But such is 
the unthankful office of a minister. Yet I desire to take 
the ridicule of men with all meekness and charity, looking 
forward to another world for approbation and reward." 

Such lugubrious notices are no where to be found in 
the records of Bishop Heber. From, the beginning to the 
end of his "Journal of a Voyage to India," we have 
nothing but satisfactory memorials of the success of his 
religious exercises and exertions. Every evening, from 
the commencement of the voyage, he repeated, with the 
party assembled in the cuddy, the General Confession, 
the Lord's Prayer, the Petition for all Conditions of 
Men, and the General Thanksgiving ; and with the first 
Sunday on board commenced the practice, pursued 
throughout the voyage, of making the best preparation 
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[ of which circumstances would admit for divine service. 

r Of the firat performance of divine duty on a Sunday, the 

I Bishop says, " The decks were all beautifully clean, 

having been well scrubbed on Saturday night. The 

awning was spread over the quarter-deck, and the 

uapatan and sides of the ves^l concealed and ornamented 

with flags of different nations. Chairs were set for the 

[ ofBeers and passengers on the poop and round the after 

1 part of the deck, and spars laid across the remainder as 

t seats for the sailors, who attended church in clean shirts 

I and trowsere, and well washed and shaved. In the space 

f between the capstan and half-deck was a small table set 

me and the purser, who acted as clerk, and I read 

1 prayers, and preached one of my Hodnet sermons, slightly 

I ^tered, to a very attentive and orderly congregation of 

I altogether, I should think, 140 persons." 

Every circumstance received a pleasing tint from his 

I own kindly affections, whether it be the account he gives 

I *rf pacing a vessel sufficiently near to admit of an ex- 

I change of courtesies ; or the first occurrence of a shoal 

f of porpoises ; or the unusual sight of that uncouth living 

I lump, as it lay floating on the surface of the waters, 

" the devil or sun-fish," which passed the ship, and 

which the Bishop describes as a very large and nearly 

drcular fiat-flsh, with, apparently, some rather vivid 

colours about it, like those tints that are found in the 

I jelly-flsh. It impelled itself forward by lashing the 

\ water with its tail, and swam exactly on a level with the 

I snr&ce. At first the Bishop thought it was dead, but 

I he was soon satisfied to the contrary. The sailors seemed 

I to regard it as a curiosity. 
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On the following day, June 25, a grampus was seen 
chased by a group of porpoises, and in the evening those 
pretty little birds, " Mother Carey's chickens," were seen 
continually flying, like swallows, near the surface of the 
water, and piping; which led the sailors to predict a 
coming storm. Accordingly, on the wind rising a little 
after sun-set, all hands were called to take in the royal 
or upper top-gallant sails, and the company were told 
off with a reference to the duties expected from them 
with more than usual hurry. It blew hard about ten 
o'clock, and from two to three the storm was regarded 
as serious. 

"On the morning of the 26th nothing remained but 
a violent rolling and pitching sea. 

"The ship had to encounter another brisk gale, off 
Madeira, on the night of the 3rd of July, when the swell 
was considerable, and the furniture, although well 
secured, seemed alive. The moon, during the latter part 
of the night, was clear, and the view of the following 
surge from the cabin windows was very majestic ; but to 
enjoy it, it was necessary to hold hard with both hands." 

Whoever has read that original and characteristic 
series of essays, " The Friend," will hardly have forgotten 
Coleridge's highly poetical allusion to the same striking 
appearance of the Oceanic Surge, on the remarkable 
evening when that most extraordinarily absurd conversa- 
tion passed between him and a Dane, his fellow pas- 
senger. 

The latter had retired to his cabin, Coleridge remain- 
ing on deck, wrapped in his great coat, and looking 
at the water. "A beautiful white cloud of foam, at 
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momentlj' interviib, couraed by the aide of the vessel 
with a roar, and little stars of flame danced ajid sparkled, 
and went out in it and every now and then light 
detacIimeDts of this ^hite cloud like foam darted off from 
the Teasel's aide each with it^ own aroall constellation, 
OTer the sea, and scoured out of sight like a Tartar troop 
over K wilderness 

"The Friend," in its original aheeta, like the first 
edition of Coleridge'8 "Lay Sennona," and hia "Literary 
Biography," is a psychological curioaity to which there 
are not many opportunities of referring ; and I shall, 
therefore, insert in the Appendix the letter from which 
the above extract was taken.* It was the first letter he 
wrote from Germany, dated Hamburg, September, 179S. 
There are two other letters in " The Friend," daifid from 
Batzeburg, where he resided for some months with the 
pastor of the (own, for the purpose of acquiring sulfident 
knowledge of the German language to enable him to 
raue bis stadiea moro advantageously at Gottingen. 

I Each of these three letters is so thoroughly Coleridgeian, 
that, jointly, they are calculated to give a stranger a most 

( correct portrait of what he naturally was, without the 

I stilts in which he was accustomed to exhibit himself ; 
1 are a. very fair, and by no means an invidious, 
pendant to the exclusively panegyrical memoir of that 
kind and hospitable friend who protected, through the 
laet nineteen years of hia hfe, the most wonderful literary 
una, take him for all in all, of the latter end of the 

\ Kghleenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Who that has any recollection of the state of the so- 
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called Christian worid during that era, so fruitful in both 
secular and religious events, would wish to have lived 
at any other recorded period, with the sole exception of 
that which witnessed the birth of the predicted Messiah ? 
And even with respect to the period of the advent, on 
how few, comparatively, at first, did the light of the 
Gospel shine so as to bring home to their hearts and 
consciences the glad tidings of salvation ! Not that the 
epoch of the first French Revolution was in itself happy 
or glorious. So far was it otherwise, that the very foun- 
dations of the civilized world were shaken, and no one 
knew, for many a year, to what the throes of the political 
volcano were tending. Throughout the European con- 
tinent the religion of the Bible seemed to be completely 
in abeyance ; and even in England it was beginning to 
falter under the withering blasphemies of such a wretch 
as Thomas Payne.* 

On the last Sunday I spent in England, prior to my 

* " The contagion of the Revolution in France has been communicated across 
the water. In England, we have been told that the human soul is nothing but 
matter ; and, in France, we are informed, that * death is an eternal sleep.' — 
A Godwin has told us, that ' duty is the bugbear of the ignorant ;* and a Marat has 
assured us, that * pity is not a native of the human breast.* The doubts which 
have been started by Hume and Hobbes have been improved by Priestley and 
Barlow, and diffused through every order of society, by emissaries of the present 
day. Infidelity is a pernicious evil. The different branches into which it shoots, 
are but distinct parts of one great whole. And whether infidelity approaches us in 
the stem philosophy and materialism of a Priestley, or the scepticism of a Bousseau ; 
in the polite ignorance of a Volney, or the naked blasphemy of Thomas Payne, the 
identity of its nature is not thereby changed. The streams may be different, but 
they all originate in one common fountain, and all terminate in one general event." 
— D&EW's Es$ay on the SotUi zv*, 4th Ed.; 
The following quotation is flrom the AntP^aeobin of December, 1797 :— 
" Hebert, a -professed Atheist, at the instigation of Coudorcet, set up a Journal 
which was filled with blasphemy and obscenity of the grossest kind, and was 
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I going to Gottingen, in the spring of 1799, I remember 

my having been struck with surprise, not unmixed, 1 

hope, with pleasure, at hearing a eermon preached iu 

St. Peter's Church, Norwicii, from laaiali xi. ver. 9: 

— " For the earth shall be full of knowledge of the 

Lord, as the watera cover the eea," It required some 

courage, at that time, on the part of the preacher, to 

piroclaim with energy and conlidence the exliilirating 

trntli set forth in hia text. And when I got settled at 

Gottingen, there was nothing more remarkable than the 

diaregard of public worship. There were not, it is true, 

I any public lectures given on Sunday by the Professora of 

I the University, for that would have been an intrusion 

' tipon the vacuity of the day ; but, in as far as any respect 

I ibr the sanctity of the Sabbath was concerned, no sign 

I wumanifestedamong the autlioritics of the place. From 
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one circumatance alone could anything like a favourable 
augupy be drawn, and that was the evident wish to 
escape from the charge, which had jast then created a 
great sensation iji England, brought forward in the 
writings of the Abbe Barruel, and of Professor Kobinson, 
against the German TJniversitieB, as being largely im- 
pliuated in the proceedings of the aect of the ' Illumines,' 
and of the members generally of the Continental Ledges 
of Freemasons. Barniel's Book had been reviewed in 
the Giittingen Eeview, and one of my first exercises with 
my German master was the translation of it into English. 
The Reviewer's object was to prove that the sects of the 
Illumines were little more than accidents of the Revolu- 
tion, the origin of which lay in far deeper causes, the 
chief of which were the writings of the Eneyclopiediata, 
and of a widely spread army of Infidels, with Voltaire 
and Frederiek of Prussia at their head ; the bitter 
progeny of a long period of TOisgovemment in Church 
and State, and characterized in France by unparalleled 
cruelties, such as the massacre of St, Bartholomew, the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, &c. &o. It is never- 
theless certain that, however greatly Barruel may have 
exaggerated the extent of the mischief contemplated 
by the Illuminfes, opportunities were afforded by the 
Masonic Lodges for carrying on in secrecy the most 
diabolical plots against the thrones and altars of 
Christendom; and that, whether or not the German 
Universities were actually in confederacy with them, 
they had become, without exception, inlideL Gottingen 
was, however, peculiarly situated. Her connection 
England, through the Electorate of Hanover, made ii 
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necessHTj for lier to be more guarded than the restj and 

to this circumetance that we were indebted for the 

isi ye position ahe took with respect to Barruel's att.a<rk 

nn the Blunua^a, and the whole Jacobin and infidel 

ihort. 

Great indeed must have been the panic which per- 
vaded the minds of religious and well-disposed persons 
in England, when not only a refuge wag afforded in this 
country to the emigrant nobility and hierarchy of France, 
but when the writings of a Roman CathoUc Abbe were 
treated as important auxiliaries to the deience of the 
Christian religion. The evils of Popery were for a time 
dght of; and all who had the cause of religion at 
rt, regardless alite of the diversified phases of dissent 
of the persecuting spirit of Romanism, were awakened 
to a sense of their common danger. Never before had 
Roman candle sunk so low in the socket ; it went all 
but out. Even in Ireland the voice of complaint against 
intolerant England was hushed in consideration of tbe 
hnmiliating subjection to the Goddess of Reason set up 
France in opposition to the Pope. Meanwhile 
Eiigland, however somnolent, jet firm in her adherence 
to the spirit of the Reformation, not only extended to the 
Ibgitives of the prostrate Roman Church the hospitality 
which ahe has never withheld from the victims of mis- 
ibrtnne, but disdained to take advantage of their forlorn 
stete by proposing to them conditions inconsistent with 
of action or thought. Demons rather than 
e ruling France ; and our Saviour was in their 
vocabulary " the wretch " whom it was their boast to 
Compared with such monsters in human shape, 
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the Pope and his fallen minions seemed angels of light. 
Yes ! we did indeed take under the shelter of our homes 
the houseless fugitives from the palaces and cathedrals of 
Papal Europe; and what has been the return made by 
Boman Catholics ? Let O'Connell and Cardinal Wiseman 
answer the question. It is more to my present purpose 
to remark, that the facts brought to light by Barruel, 
even allowing for exaggeration, were such as to show 
clearly that the Jacobin and infidel conspiracy was by 
no means confined to the destruction of a church, of 
which there was such abundant reason to complain, but 
was directed against all institutions connected with re- 
vealed religion ; and that it was, therefore, incumbent on 
the Church of this nation to arouse herself from her 
torpor, and to proclaim aloud, " that there is a God that 
governs the earth," and that He has made himself known 
to us in the Bible. Most nobly did the nation respond 
to her call. Whilst " Ecrasez I'lnfame " was the watch- 
word of France, she chose for her motto, "The eternal 
God is thy refuge, and underneath are the everlasting 
arms." (Deut. xxxiii. 27.) A king, whose expressed 
wish it was that every cottager throughout the realm 
should be furnished with a Bible, was on the throne ; a 
minister, who knew not what it was to quail even before 
those mighty masters of oratory who were opposed to 
him in the Senate, pronounced a verdict, for which 
Britons can never be sufficiently grateful, in favour of 
the future destinies of the nation ; a verdict founded on 
unswerving confidence in the justice of his views and the 
righteousness of the course it was determined thence- 
forward to pursue. As yet it was not known that a 
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aighty warrior was to rise up ami take llie command of 
3s at tlie critical juncture, and to load them to 
■victoiy ; but the king and his ministerg, and a triumphant 
I majority of the people of England, were confident, from 
Btke purity of their intentions, that the God of battles 
I was with them, and that, sooner or later, the enemies 
I of social order and religion would be made to succumb. 
■Then might the cheering rays of constitutional liberty 
■ and of pure religion, be seen piercing the gloom with 
ft'which the Continent of Europe was enveloped, and 
ftdispersing the clouds of sedition and irreligion which 
I had rolled from thence to England. The change of 
I sentiment which at this period began to take place in 
I thia country can only be duly appreciated by those who 
I witnessed it. and who have lived long enough to trace 
I ita growth through the last half century. The splendid 
I victories which commenced with our fleets, and were 
I coneummatfid by our armies, were but the outward 
I eridences of the glorious triumphs of religion by which 

they were consecrated, and of which they were the 

imquestionable results. 

My residence at Cambridge commenced at a period 
I when republican France was steeped in blood ; whilst, 

in England, men of high rank and distinguished talents 

bad not only caught the pestilential infection, but were 
[ BO little conscious of its nature, that they made every 
I effort to spread it far and wide. They seem to have 
ftthonght, to uso the words of the Abbe Barruel, " that 
Ithe intentions of the first authors of the French Rcro- 
1 were pure, and that they only sought the happi- 
and regeneration of empires ; that the evils incident 
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to tiieii- proceedings arose from tlic obstacles thrown iuj 
their way ; that a great people could not be regeneral 
without commotion 5 but that tho tempest would subside 
aud that then nations, astonished at the appreheneioi 
they had entertained of the French Revolution, ani 
true only to its principles, would rejoice in the aucc( 
of their invitation." " This was tho favourite boast 
Jacobins and their emisi^ariea ; the plausible delusion 
that converted to their doctrine of the ' Mights of 
Man,' as the summit of legislative perfection, men 
more blind thaa wicked, and who might have beei 
mistaken for honest, if virtue could have associated 
ferocity in search of happier days." 

On the principle that the end must justify the mei 
these deluded votaries were even led, by their fat 
credulity, to admit the necessity of the carnage of 
memorable 10th of August, and of the horrid butcherie*] 
of the 2nd of September. The happy days to whii 
they looked forward made them contemplate, unappaUed, 
the extermination of the innumerable victims of faminei 
the sword, or the guillotine, 

Of the pseudo'patriots in England at this time, one 
of the greatest was at the head of the house of Russell; 
and, as Cambridge was a fortress worth occupying, 
meeting was held there, on the Castle-hill, which the 
Duke of Bedford was, by announcement, to attend- 
Accordingly, when the day carae, and thousands from 
the surrounding country, as well as from the University, 
were assembled, his Grace, who, as yet, had only 
assumed the external badge of citizenship as to appear 
in a Brutus crop, in contrast with the full-bottomi 
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wigs of the Seniors, and powdered locks of the Under- 
grxdnal^B of the Univeraity, stood up above the crowd, 
and made a long and vehement harangue in favour of 
those revolutionary measures which he had eome there 
to advocate. 

Loud plaudits followed his harangue, and the loob 
were becoming clamorous for some demonstration in his 
&voar. But it so happened that a greater than the 
dlizen Duke was there. One weO known to the Univer- 
sity as the Public Orator, a, native, likewise, of the 
conntj of Cambridge, of majestic presence, and of sten- 
torian voice, was seen to raise himself, of a sudden, 
high above the heads of all around him , by making a 
cart his platform, from whence he sent forth such a 
volume of powerful eloquence, well spiced with humour, 
aad replete with plain good sense, that his words came 
home to all around him, and so completely turned the 
tables on the Duke that he positively had to make his 
escape from the University with some danger to his 
person. 

A greater triumph over a demagogue assemblage was 
rpei^aps never achieved. The scene is still vividly 
^preeent to my mind; neither have I forgotten the 
witticism to which it gave rise. Mr. Pitt, the minister 
of the day, thought the affair of so much consequence, 
that Dr. Mansell, the triiunphant orator, was soon after 
made Master of Trinity College ; and, lo and behold ! 
after being installed as auch, there appeared, one morning, 
■a Trinity Great Quadrangle, a cart with a placard on 
which were inscribed the words — 
" Sic imr sd aatru." 
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Far from tiiking offence at this, the Muster, who eub-^ 
sequently bccume Bishop of Bristol, no doubt reiished I 
joke which proclaimed his title to a laugh as wini 

In the year 1797 the " An ti- Jacobin Weekly News^J 
paper" was started, and such was ita success that, in 
brief period of less than a twelvemouth, it seemed to har&l 
gained its object of making Jacobinism and Jacobinal 
contemptible. But it is not my wish to dwell on topic^ 
Kuch as these, gratifying as they are, and characteristic o 
by-gone times of tranacendant interest ; nor to 
the victories gaioed by England during her protracted'! 
struggles with Franco. The fame of these has lon^l 
since been spread over the world on the leaves of daily,! 
weekly, monthly and quarterly periodicals ; and recorded 
iu voluminous histories of such enduring worth, 
defy the ravages of fire or time. Neither can I 
aume to do more than glauce at the almost miraculoui 
progress of scientific discovery in every department c 
human philosophy ; a progress as far beyond that o 
other recorded period, as the rate of travelling by steam J 
is beyond that of the old German post-waggon, I well m 
renietnber an old alderman of Truro who died early ins 
the present century at the age of seventy or upwards, andl 
who had never, in the whole course of his days, travelledfl 
farther from home than Bodmin, a distance of abou^ 
twenty-four miles. My first journey, of eighty-foui 
miles, to Exeter, by a stage-coach, occupied two days i 
and from Ivondon to Cambridge by " The Dihgence"'! 
from the White Horse, Fetter-lane, to the Hoop Inn, I 
Cambridge, carrying three inside and one outside pas-J 
sengers, was a work of twelve hours. But what hav^ 
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been the achievements of locomotion compared with those 
of Light aud Electricity ! Much within my recoUection : 
it was a great treat to a traveller from the country to 
enter London before the lights were put out in the shopH ; 
and, wheu this bad taken plaec, no one uan form an idea of 
the indescribable gloom of the darkness rendered visible 
by the dull oil lamps, hung up in single file, and far 
between, the only iUuminators of long streets, badly 
paved, and protected by venerable watchmen, whose 
chief prerogative it was to break the rest of the citizens 
by calling the hour of the night. Country towns were 
etill, if possible, left in deeper gloom ; and, where gas 
DOW sparkles, " A lanthorn (in the words of an old riddle) 
was your only friend," " To hght yon to your jonmey's 
end," 

My friend, Sir Humphry Davy, once told me that he 
bad devoted himself to Chemistry because it appeared to 
hini to be tile most fertile field for scientific discovery 
that remained to he cultivated ; and events have shown 
that he formed a correct opinion. Yet it required more 
than even his prescience to anticipate the discoveries 
wbich modern science has rendered familiar to the pre- 
«ent generation in Chemistry, in Photogmphy, and in uni- 
versal Physics ; managing, with almost equal facility, im- 
ponderable elements, and the most ponderous and enor- 
mous masses of matter. Fifty years ago, the projector of 
sucli a building as the first Crystal Palace would have 
been derided ; and now that it has arisen and passed 
away, it is difficult to say whether the skill which reared 
it| OP the vandahsm which pulled it down, is most calcu- 
lated to eacite our wonder, 
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Whatever may be the fortune of the stupeudous fabric 
«t Sydenham, I shall ever think that the removal of the 
Crystal Palace from Hyde Park, was a detriment to the 
Metropolis which cannot be too much deplored. The 
fabric itself is no more. But the recollection of it re- 
mains; and whoever visited it, in the brief day of its 
exiatence, will acknowledge with gratitude the unex- 
pected privilege of having lived in an age when such 
an assemblage of human beings, and their works, was, 
by an approving Providence, vouehsai'ed, not this nation 
merely, but the present generation of men. 

Let these few observations suffice for matters which 
directly appertain to this life only, — a life, at begt, so 
brief aa to create surprise that the retrospect of any indi- 
vidual should be capable of embracing the prodigious 
changes and improvements which little more than fifty 
years have sufficed to bring about. It is not till we 
transfer our views from secular to spiritual concernments, 
and contemplate the progress which religion has made in 
the last half century, that we see the fullest cause for 
rqoicing in this, the day of our existence. To go a little 
farther back than I have yet done — what must have 
beeu the state of manners and morals in the reign of 
George the First, which could admit of such a picture of 
the total disregard of every thing sacred, as is drawn in 
a number of the " Daily Post" for 1 726 :— 

" Society was bo demoralized, that when Catherine 
Hayes murdered her husband, with the aid of her illegi- 
timate son, and when the mother and son, after pushing 
the miitilated carcase of their victim under the bed, 
proceeded to commit a crime more horrible in them than 
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murder itself, tbe wits of the day made a joke alike oi' 
the aesagsination and the incest. The 'wits' were des- 
peradoes who assumed that name, fonned themselves into 
'strord clubs,' and took possession of the town in the 
de»d hours of the night, to the peril of every human being 
whom at that season they found crossing their path. The 
*Boid Bucka' and the 'Hell Fires' divided the Metro- 
polis between them. The latter were content to kill 
watchmen and simple citizens. Such killing was with 
them but an act of 'justifiable homicide,' and the incli- 
nation for it one of those amiable weaknesses which the 
young gentlemen of the day looked upon as the most 
natural thing possible. The ' Old Bucks,' under their 
aignificant device of 'Blind and Bold Love' were how- 
ever ateeped in deeper infamy than their rivals. The 
beasts that perish were more decent than they, and 
their very sisters gazed at them with trembling appre- 
hension. All the ' Bold Bucks' were necessarily 
Atheists, Atheism was one of the indispensable qualifi- 
estions for admission. Every Sunday they were aecus- 
.tomed to assemble at a tavern adjaeent to ' St. Mary-le- 
,Strftnd,' where, during divine service, they kept a loud 
iband of music continually at work; and after service 
eeftted themselves at a banquet, the chief dish being 
,lilaspIiemously named a ' Holy Ghost Pie !'"• 
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As early as the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
name of Deist was adopted by Freethinkers in France 
and Italy, who were willing to cover their opposition to 
the Christian religion by a less repulsive name than that 
of Atheists.* 

They all, accordingly, impugned the divine authority 
of the Scriptures ; and, whilst for the most part profess- 
ing a belief in the being of a God, they virtually repu- 
diated our Saviour, and spoke of the writings of the 
Apostles and Evangelists as fables and dreams. Viret, a 
learned Swiss divine of great eminence among the first 
reformers, speaks of these Deists as men who held all 
religion in contempt; but conformed notwithstanding, 
with regard to external appearances, to the religion of 
those with whom they were obliged to live, or whom 
they may have wished to please, or feared to offend. 
" Some of them professed to believe the immortality of 
the soul; others were of the same opinion with the 
Epicureans in this point, as well as with God's pro- 
vidence with respect to mankind, as if He did not concern 
Himself in the government of human affairs. They set 
up for men of acute and subtle parts, and, restless in 
their own conceits, they took pains to spread the poison 
and to infect and corrupt others by their impious dis- 
courses and bad examples." 

In our own country, the first Deist of any note was 
Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury ; the first edition of 
whose book, " De Veritate," was published in 1624. He 
was one of the first who formed deism into a system, and 

* " A view of the Principal Deistical Writers," &c, by John Leland, D.D., 
5th Edit. 
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nsserted the suf&eiency, universality, and absolute perfee- 
dou of natural religion, with a viow to discard aU eslrn- 
ordinary revelation a§ oeedlesa. 

Next to Lord Herbert of Cherbury, on Dr. Leiand'a 
liat, is Hobbes, " The Philosopher of Malme-sburj," a man 
of great learning and acuteness, and, apparently by the 
constitution of his mind, so complete a Pjrrhoniat that 
he found it difficult to believe anything positively except 
the materiality of the soul. Locke ia supposed to hiive 
derived many of his opinions from the philosophy of 
Hobbes, which was likewise more or less adopted by 
Hartley, Hume, and Priestley. 

The writings of Blount, of Toland, and of the Em-! of 
Shaftesbury, of Collins, Woolston, Tindal, Morgan, 

' Chubb, and others, are examined seriatim by Dr Lelnnd, 

I and their objections answered by him with dispassionate 
fturness, and with the most perfect reliance on tlie 
strength of the fortress which he had to defend — not 
wngle-handed, for he adduces a conspicuous band of 
fellow-labourers who wrestled successfully with the 
enemies of our salvation. All they efFcct«d, however, 

f eerred but to scotch the anake to which, from the middle 
OR to close of the last century, the writings principaUy of 
Lord Bolingbroke and Hume contributed to give pro- 

I longed vitality. To these the second volume of Dr. 
Island's "View" is chiefly devoted, a work replete with 

f instruction, and well calculated to fortify candid miiidB 
against the shafts of Deism. 

But whether it was owing to the extreme dissoluteness 

t of manners which became fashionable after the restoration 

I of tlie second Charles, and which did not receive a check 

D S 
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till George the Third and his Queen resolved lo set reli- 
gious examples in their own persons, and to show the 
nation that vice should be no longer countenanced at 
Court i or whether the antidote was less diffused through- 
out the country than the bane had been ; certaiu it is 
that, at the end of the last century, the religion and 
morals of England were so insecure, that they became 
more or leas implicated in the flood of infidelity which, 
spreading from revolutionary France, found its way into 
this country through various channels. 

What must have been tlie state of religion when men 
such as Monk Lewis and Tom Payne were capable of ] 
gaining extensive popularity ; and when Frend, a sedi- 
tious Fellow of Jeaus College, Cambridge, on being I 
arraigned for trial in the Senate House, could dare to j 
bully the assembled dignitaries of the University, with a J 
man of no less mental power and imposing presence than j 
Milner as the presiding judge ; when, in fact, the press j 
was employed as an engine of contamination ; and when 1 
it was scarcely possible to contemplate with veneration j 
tlie office and person of a king ; or to speak reverently o; 
religion in a promiscuous company without provoking | 
painful opposition !• 

That was, indeed, a day of danger and tribnlation, J 
when the sanctions of religion, in abeyance throughout I 
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the Continent 
diECount. 

Nevertheless, through the long period of her religious 
decline, England was at no time without faithful ministera, 
who, castiDg the bread of life on the troubled waters, 
trusted to a protecting Providence for the result. In 
the early and stirring season of the Reformation, before 
drowsiness had crept over the Church, and rendered her 
comparatively inefficient, a body of divinity had emanated 
from our great Reformers, Confessors, and Martyrs, 
which resisted the surrounding lukewarnmess, and con- 
tinued to receive fresh accessions of spiritual nutriment, 
till it might be said, that never was any nation blessed 
with such rich and ample stores of divinity as this. 

No one, acquainted with the transactions of the two 
venerable societies to which allusion has already been 
made, will hesitate to admit that, with whatever want 
of energy the Church of England may at any time have 
been chargeable, much, very much has been done by her, 
and that so unostentatiously, that it has scarcely been 
known by the British public how extensive and bene- 
Gcial her operations have really been. Everywhere the 
harvest was abundant, whilst the labourers were whoUy 
inadequate to the work. At home there was a perfect 
famine of the bread of life in numberless districts. 
Mines or manufactures had created a demand for 
labonr, but there were no churches to supply the 
wonts of the growing population. In such i^pots, un- 
fettered by ecclesiastical forms and requirements, jdaces 
of worship, owing no allegiance to the Established 
Church, sprung up, and supplying, as they did, barriers 
D 6 
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to impiety and wickedness, were hailed as oases in the 
desert, even by attached friends of our Church, who, 
seeing the famine that prevailed, thought less of the 
quarter from whence supplies came, than of the urgent 
want of them. It was under circumstances such as 
these, and at a period when the recollection of dangers 
past was fresh upon our minds, — dangers which threatened 
to dissolve all the ties of civilized society by involving 
Church and State in one common ruin, — that the 
stupendous fabric of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society sprung up, as it were by enchantment, and 
appearing, almost at once, in full stature, produced a 
sensation in favour of religion such as those only can 
conceive who tecollect the vast concourse of people who 
assembled at its first gatherings, and the impassioned 
eloquence which claimed their suffrages, whilst an 
audience was demanded for the Bible throughout the 
whole world. The Bible, and nothing but the Bible, 
became the universal cry. Many, and those not the 
least reflecting members of the Church of England, 
stood in a manner aghast, not knowing to what this 
sudden enthusiasm would tend. The Bible, that mighty 
engine for good, seemed to be raised over their heads; 
and although not a few dignitaries, and influential 
members of the Established Church, were seen to take a 
part, from the beginning, in the proceedings of the 
Society, yet a greater number kept back, well knowing 
that the bread of life itself, if care were not taken to 
guard it, might again be corrupted and deprived of it& 
spiritual nutriment. Still they refrained from impugning 
the motives of those with whom the Bible Society origi- 
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nated ; they felt, rather, that they had rancii wherewith 
to blame thcmselvea ; and, like men awakened by a sense 
of impending danger, they commenced exertions which 
have gone on increasing to the present hour, Ktrenuously 
asserting: the legitimate claim of their Church to the 
good-wiU and fostering co-operation, not of England 
only, but of the world at large ; and endeayouring to 
difiiiso the pure light of the Gospel, Recording to the 
bright exemplar of our Saviour and liia Apostles. 

I well remember, at the outbreak of the Bible Society, 
having been twitted by a shrewd Dissenter, who made 
no secret of hia own anticipations, and candidly avowed 
that " church-people " must be stark mad to countenance 
suds a Society. " You are effectually helping us," he 
eud, " to do our work ; for only let the Bible get into 
evwy body's hands, and you will soon see what effect it 
will have upon your Church. Wherever the Bible finds 
itfl way, it wore idle to suppose that note and comment 
will not follow ; and if the members of the Church of 
England be not, more than they have been, on their 
guard, it is easy to foresee who are Ukely to be the most 
active commentators, and who are sure, therefore, in the 
some proportion, to gain ascendancy over those wbo arc 
now in possession of the loaves and fishes of the Esta- 
bKahment." 

That his anticipations would have been eventually 
realised if Churchmen had not bestirred themselves, will 
bo generally admitted. Nor will it ever cease to be the 
imperative duty of the Established Church fo show 
herself, not in word only, but in deed and in truth, a 
living branch of Christ's Holy Apostolic Church, making 



the Bible the sole standard of her faith, and guarding I 
that Hacred inestimable treasure by the sanctioua o 
Ritual no longer corrupted by Papal traditions and. I 
impoaturea, but professedly framed, in conformity with. I 
the pattern bequeathed, by our Lord Himsell' and his j 
Apoatlea, to those venerable Fatiiers who were their j 
immediate successors, and, through them, to us. The I 
Church of England professes to recognise, in its Liturgy I 
and Formularies, no doctrine which is not believed to be -I 
in harmony with the Canon of Scripture ; and with 1 
what jealousy this principle of her constitution is watched, 1 
may be sufficiently seen in the angry discussions which 
have too long been carried on by what are called the I 
high and low Church parties. What, then, becomes the 
bounded duty of all the members of the Church of j 
England, as a branch of the universal Church of Christ ? | 
Not, surely, to interfere with the freest possible circula- 
tion of tlie Bible, but to hold in mind that wherever the | 
Bible finds its way, note and comment are sure to follow ; 
and that, therefore, it ia expedient for the harmony of I 
her members, that the note and comment supplied by I 
ourselves be such as will be most likely to guard the 
Christian community, especially the least instructed 
portion of it, from that conflicting variety of interpre- 
tation which has led to such unnumbered schisms and j 
contradictory opinions respecting almost every article of .1 

With these implied precautions, let the mantle of c 
Church be rendered as capacious as possible, by t 
eluding from her Articles and Canons all dogmatic I 
teaching upon points which, as handed down to us in the | 



writiDge of St. Paul, may be among those which were 
even declared by another inspired Apoetle to be hard to 
be understood. 

The essential doctrines of the Cross are so plainly 
inscribed in the Bible that he 'who runs may read ; and 
they are at the same time so welcome to the heart ol' 
&Uen man, that there is nothing comparable with them. 
It was this recognition of the main truths of the 
Christian religion, as set forth in the Bible, which, ai'ter 
much consideration, produced in me mj present favourable 
impression of the Bible Society." 

The Bible, and no other book, speaks of the creation, 
the fall, and the redemption of man. What can equal 
the vast comprehension and sublimity of the words, " As 
in Adam all died, even so in Christ shall aU be made 
alive?" Or what construction can bo put upon the 
tbllowing words — "It shall bruise thy head, and thou 
shalt bruise his heel" — but that which refers them to the 
final subjection of the betrayer to the seed of the \vomaii 
betrayed by him ? These two texts comprise the whole 
matter of the Bible in relation to the human race ; and, 
whatever note or comment may have proceeded from the 
pen of tite most learned expositor of dif&cult texts, it 
cannot alter the simple annunciation of the fact, that " Hf 
in Adam all died, even so in Clirist shall all be made 
alive." 

When the Church, therefore, is spoken of as settling 
controversies of faith, how necessary it is to take care to 
distinguish between the first vital principles of the 
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Christian religion, and those moral canons, which are 
more or less common to all ethics, and which enter so 
largely into those neutral systems of education which are 
meant to obviate the perplexing effects of these con- 
troversies. 

The Church of England does no more than profess to 
be a branch of that Church of which Christ (and not the 
Pope) is the head. She is not built on the foundation of 
uninspired men ; but on that of Christ and his Apostles, 
who are the very Seal, as well as Messengers of the New 
Covenant, and attested as siich by the mighty works 
which were done by them, and by that sure word of 
prophecy which places the New in such inseparable con- 
nexion with the Old Testament as to make it impossible 
that either could have existed without the other, or 
without being the very word of God Himself. 

Such being the case, what every sincere Christian 
lAust desire, as the first wish of his heart, is to see 
religious differences removed to the utmost ; and this can 
only be effected by an appeal to the Bible, not in the 
vain expectation of universal agreement, but in attes- 
tation of its vital doctrines, and in the strength of the 
maxim propounded by our Saviour, — " Search' the 
Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have eternal life; 
and they are they which testify of me."* Let all the 
world know that the Bible is the Word of God ; and that 
all we know of our condition, as his creatures, is con- 
tained in that book. If there are difficulties therein — so 
are there in the material universe — and what then ? Do 

• John V. 39. 



" Uio Loavena, nevertheless, declare the glory of 
God?" And shall we become Pyrrlionists, and doubt 
every thing, for no better reason than because we cannot 
, penetrate the coansels of the Ahaighty ? The book of 
nature is spread out before us, and little is that man to 
be envied who can turn over its pages without being im- 
pressed with profound admiration of its Author. And, as 
in the natural world, if what appear to be even loathsome 
creatures may here and there meet the eye, shall we 
therefore presume to say that thoy may not fulfil some 
nseiul purpose in the diversified plan of Providence ? So, 
in contemplating God's written word, shall we fail to 
recognize, in the benignant scheme of human redemption, 
the overwhelming mercy of God, who perhaps in no other 
way than by the Baeriflce of Himself, in the person of 
His only begotten son, could reconcile the attributes of 
mercy with those of justice— of justice absolute, not 
qualified by the supplements of human frailty, but of 
auch bright purity as we shall not be able adequately 
to appreciate until we know Him as He is? What I 
contend for is the paramount necessity of giving the 
same prominence to the Bible in the spiritual world, as 
we do to the Sun in the natural; keeping the main 
doctrines of salvation as far as possible apart from the 
cavillings of sceptics and even from dissensions among 
brethren. Happily there remains scarcely any vestige 
among us of that school of Freethinkers to which I have 
alluded, It is true that an attempt was made a short 
time since to draw attention again to the writings of 
Hobbcs, by the publication of a new edition of his works ; 
but who has ever seen this new edition? The attempt 



proved an entire failure ; yet Bishop Warburton, ii 
middle of the last century, speaking of " the Philosopher I 
of MalmeBbury," saya, tLat he waa the terror of tbe pre- 
ceding age, as Tindal and Collins were of his. WLat I 
can speak more for the good sense of the present day I 
than this repugnance to iniidelity ? Aji avowed infidel, j 
with any pretensions to learning, is nearly an estinot , 
thing among tis ; and does it not therefore follow that 
we may fearlessly scatter the Bible over the world, 
since there ia no longer any question of the abstract 
veracity of the inspired volume?* And if we are really 1 
sincere in the wish to Christianize the world, surely I 
we had better trouble ourselves leas with controverxiei 
of Jaitlt, and be more absorbed in the contemplation 
of the main doctrines of sanctification and redemption. 
It is these controversies, as they may well be called, of ' 
faith, which have chiefly led to the attempts now making I 
in this country, and in America, to separate the moral 
precepts of Christianity, in their educational schemes, ] 
from its vital doctrines ; thus reducing it to a system 
ethics such as Civ«ro, Epict«tug, or Seneca would admire, I 
and with equal facility dispense with, as a rule of "I 



If we would know Glod. as He is, we must know Him J 
as He is set before us in the Bible — not only as a I 
all whose attributes are infinite ; but as a hater of iniquity, <l 
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knowing the very thoughts of our hearts, and alone able 
I to rescue ub from the penalty of their evil suggestions. 
When Mr. Martyn was engaged in controversy with 
the Persian Moolahs, who were by far the shrewdest 
Hdversariea he met with in the East, his chief diffi- 
culty lay in the obstaeles opposed by their pride of in- 
tellect to the majesty, yet childlike simplicity, of revealed 
truth. They failed to distinguish between the evidences 
of Christianity and those of Mahomedanlsm ; and, not 
I luving prophecy to depend upon, threw all their strength 
I into the argument from miracles ; than whicli, in their 
I own ease, nothing can be more entirely specious. 

In his first public controversy with Persian Moolahs, 
Mr. Martjrn was confronted by tlie MoojtuhicI, or Pro- 
feaaor of Mahometan Law ; a man of great consequence, 
and of the highest authority, in matters of religion, in 
Shiroz. The arena in which they met was most for- 
midable. There sat the Moejtuhid surrounded by a 
considerable number of his friends ; my brave little 
friend having a place assigned him on the left hand, 
while Mirza Seid Ali Khan, a learned Persian, almost, 
but never quil«, a Christian, and Martyn's zealous coad- 
jutor in the work of translation, occupied the seat of 
I honour on the right. 

The substance of the Professor's address, Mr. Martyn 
[ tells us, was flimsy enough. He talked for a full hour 
about the aoul, its being distinct from the body, superior 
to the brutes, &c. : about God, bis unity, invisibility, 
, Nnd other obvious and acknowledged truths. That 
I philosophers had proved that a single being could 
] produce but a single being. That the first thing God 
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had created was Wisdom — a being perfectly one with 
Him; after that, the souls of men and the seventh 
heaven ; and so on, till he produced matter, which is 
merely passive. He illustrated the theory by com- 
paring all being to a circle: at one extremity of the 
diameter is God, at the opposite extremity is matter, 
which is the meanest thing in the world. In this scale, 
the highest stage of matter is connected with the lowest 
stage of vegetation ; the highest of the vegetable world 
with the lowest of the animal; and so on, till we 
approach the point from which all proceeded. "But," 
said he, " you will observe, that next to God, something 
ought to be which is equal to God; for since it is 
equally near, it possesses equal dignity. What this is, 
philosophers are not agreed upon. You," said he, " say it 
is Christ ; but we, that it is the Spirit of the Prophets. All 
this is what the philosophers have proved, independently 
of any particular religion." " I rather imagined," Mr. 
Martyn replied, "that it was the invention of some 
ancient Oriental Christian, to make the doctrine of the 
Trinity appear more reasonable." " There were, in fact, 
a hundred things," he adds, " in the Professor's harangue 
that might have been excepted against, as mere dreams 
supported by no evidence, but I had no inclination to 
call in question dogmas, on the truth or falsehood of 
which nothing in religion depended." At length the 
Professor was brought reluctantly to the direct question 
of the credibility of Mahomedanism ; and, after en- 
deavouring in vain to identify our Saviour with the 
Jesus whom they acknowledged as a Prophet, he turned 
to the proof from miracles, enumerating many who had 



spoken of the miracles of Mahomet, and, in panicular, 
of Salmon, the Persian, who bad come to Mahomet. " Had 
he written," Mr. Martyn asked, "an account of the 
miracles ho had Ee«i ?" He confessed that ho had not. 
" Nor," said Mi-, M., " have you a single witness to the 
miracles of Mahomet." " Well, but," rejoined the Pro- 
fessor, "suppose five hundred persona should say that 
iJiey heard some particular thing of a hundred persons 
who were with Mahomet ; would that be sufficient 
I evidence, or not?" "Whether it be or not," said 
I Hartyn, "yon have no such evidence as that, nor any- 
tfatng like it ; but, if you have, as they are something 
I like witnesses, we must proceed to examine them, and 
ee whether their testimony deserves credit." 

In conclusion, recourse was had, as usual, to a sentence 
from the Koran, as being inimitable. " I produced 
another sentence," Mr. Martyn says, " and begged to 
know why it was inferior to that from the Koran." 
The Moojtuliid declined saying why, under pretence that 
it required such a knowledge of rhetoric, in order to 
understand his proofs, as probably Mr. M. did not 
possess. 

Nothing could exceed Mr. Martyn's self-possession 
tbrouj^b the whole of this disputation, which lasted four 
hours, when dinner was set before them ; and the Pro- 
fessor showed no disposition afterwards to resume the 
argument, till, being much urged to do so by some more 
impatient disputant, he told a very long story, in whicli 
was given a description of a grand assembly of Christians, 
Jews, Guebres, and Sabians, where the Christians were 
of course defeated and silenced. A remark then fell 
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from some one in the assembly, in which the I 
acquiesced, " that it waa quit* iiaelesB for Mahometana 
and Christians to argue together, ns they had different 
languages and different histories," to which Mr. Martyn 
replied by relating the fable of the Lion and the Man, 
which amused Seid All so much, that he burst out into a \ 
fit of laughter. 

It nowhere appears that, in Mr. Martyn's intercourse 1 
with the Persian Moolaha, any attempt was made to j 
confront him with prophecy — that " sure word of 
pi-ophecy, which came not in old time by the will of 
man ; but holy men of God spake as they were moved ' 
by the Holy Ghost."* ( 2 Pet. i. 21.) The chief reliance j 
ever of Mahometans is on their miracles, the absurdity of I 
which, as recorded in the Koran, cannot be exeeedec 
The inimitable perfection of the Koranic style is that o 
which they mainly rely ; and we have seen how, in I 
dealing with it, Mr. Martyn showed its total insufficiency t J 
whilst, with reference to the rest of their pretended I 
miracles, ho took the opportunity, which the public dia- I 
cussion afforded liim, of pointing out, in the clearest J 
manner, the diatiuction between miracles which rested. J 
solely on tradition, and those of the New Testament, I 
which have not only been handed down t 
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iptedly, but (if which the narrators tuere titemsetves (he 
«ye tvitnesses. 

The missionary in heathen lands must always espe- 
rienco great diiSculty, in the commencement of his work, 
from not having that fulchrum for Ills argument which 
the Bible uloae supplies. He has to set up, as well as to 
pull down. Mr. Martyn, for instance, speaka of a Pro- 
testant French officer whom he chanced to fall in with, 
and whose cnstom it was to add to his daily prayers the 
reading of the Bible. Still he was found to have very 
defective views of the Christian scheme of salvation. 
Nevertheless there the Bible was, which, as their common 
standard, enabled Mr. Martyn to explain convincingly 
man's state by nature, his condemnation by the law, the 
nece»sity of regeneration, and of free salvation by Christ, 
and the promise of the Spirit. How admirable ia this 
simple exposition of Christian doctrine! How nearly 
rcBembling that of Philip to the Treasurer of Queen 
Candace (Acts viii, 35) ; or that of our blessed Lord 
Himself, after His resurrection, in His interview with 
two disciples on their way to Emraaus, when, " beginning 
M Moeea and all the Prophets, he expounded to them in 
all the Scriptures the things concerning Himself." (Lute 
tdv. 27.) 

Let us now turn a little back and see how Mr. 
Uartyn was obliged to feel his way with the heathen 
in his intercourse with them in India. The close of 
the year 1809 was distinguished by the commence- 
ment of his first public ministration among them. 
A crowd of mendicanta, whom, to prevent perpetual 
had appointed to meet on a stated 
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day for the distribution of alms, presented an affecting 
spectacle of extreme wretchedness. To this congregation 
he determined to preach the word of the Saviour of all 
men, who is no respecter of persons. " I told them," he 
says, " (as soon as I could gain their attention) that 
I gave with pleasure the alms I could afford, but wished 
to give them something better, — namely, eternal riches, 
or the knowledge of God, which was to be had from 
Grod's word ; and then, producing a Hindostanee trans- 
lation of Genesis, read the first verse, and explained it 
word by word. In the beginning, when there was 
nothing, no heaven, no earth, but only God, He created 
them without help, for his own pleasure. But who is 
God? One so great, so good, so wise, so mighty, that 
none can know Him as he ought to know; but yet we must 
know that He knows us. When we rise up, or sit down, 
or go out. He is always with us. He created heaven and 
earth; therefore every thing in heaven — sun, moon, and 
stars. Therefore how should the sun be God, or moon be 
God? Every thing on earth — therefore Ganges ; there- 
fore how should Ganges be God ? Neither are they like 
God. If a shoemaker make a pair of shoes, are the shoes 
like him? If a man make an image, the image is not like 
man, his maker. Infer secondly, — if God made the heaven 
and earth for you, and made the meat also for you, will 
He not also feed you? Know also, that He that made 
heaven and earth can destroy them, and will do it; there- 
fore fear God, who is so great, and love God, who is so 
good." 

Such was the substance of Mr. Martyn's first discourse, 
the whole of which was delivered sentence by sentence; 



I Ibr at the end of eatih clttui^e therti were applausea nud 
I explanatory remai'ks from this wiser among them. 

The following Sunday he preached again to the same 
I party of mendieanta, not fewer in nmnber than five 
hundred, on llie work of the second day, when all ho said 
waa received with great applause. But, on a third occa- 
, aion, when he took for his subject the works of the third 
[ and fourth day, he did not appear to succeed so well as 
I before, which he modestly atlribulod to his having placed 
more confidence in himself^ and less is the Lord. He 
o make himself intelligible to them ; but thf 
s that were clear they applauded. He spoke 
I W them again of the Ganges, that it was no more than 
I other riverg, and therefore ought not, more than other 
8, to be worshipped as a God. In speaking of the moon 
\ and of the sun, he said, " As a candle in the house, so is 
Uie Bun in the heavens ; but would I worship a candle in 
L my hand?" These he felt were nice points, and he thought 
that, amidst the silence these remarks producer), he heard 
hisses and groans, but a few Mahometans applauded. 
, Still, however, Mr. Martyn continued to minister assidu- 
ously ta the temporal and spiritual necessities of the same 
wretched beings during the remainder of his residence at 
CawTiporo, a period of eight or t£n months. They con- 
tinued to assemble at stated periods before liis house, 
Bometimes to the number of eight hundred persona, and 
he expressed the satisfaction he felt in witnessing a grow- 
ing attention to the instructions lie delivered. On one 
Qccaaion, the apparent effect produced on his Mahometan 
i «BdPagtin auditory was highly encouraging. Ho had been 
f addreeaing them with equal simplicity and solcninil>y on the 
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awful subject of the destruction of Sotlom and Gomorrah,. J 
" After finishing the narrative of the fall of Sodom, I said,] 
without further hesitation, 'Do you too repent of yourj 
Bins, and turn to God.' This eimpio sentence seemed to ^ 
come with great power, and prevented my proceeding for 
a time. ' Though you are not like the men of Sodom — 
God forbid I you are nevertheless sinners. Are there no 
thieves, fornicators, railers, extortioners among you ? Be 
yoa sure that God is angry. I say not that He will bum 
your town ; but He will bum you. Haste, therefore, out 
of Sodom. Sodom is tho world, which is fiill of 
and sin. Come oat therefore from amongst them ; forsaWl 
not your worldly business, but your sinful companiona.J^ 
Do not be like the world. Jest you perish with them. Do J 
not, like Lot, linger ; say not, to-morrow we will repen^ J 
lest you never see to-morrow— repent to-day. Then, aS'l 
Lot, seated on the bill, beheld the flames in safety, yottl 
also, sitting on the hills of heaven, shall behold the ri 
of the world without fear.' " 

Here, then, it must immediately be perceived, that theil 
reasonableness of Mr. Martyn's argument, although aaf 
eiposition of God's word, could scarcely have derivedfl 
any advantage from that fact ; hut was addressed to hiftj 
auditory, as to beings having, indeed, the lamp of reasonfl 
within them, but darkened by the grossest superstition, 1 
and ignorant of all that appertains to revealed religioii..J 
And yet the tenor of his discourse was not dissimilar to I 
that of St. Paul at Athens to a very different description 1 
of persons. In both cases unacquaintance with the Bib! 
constituted the great barrier to the admission of revealedj 
truth. In both cases there was the same necessity tofl 
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remove a mass of error in order to prepare the mind for 
the reception of that authoritative volume. We know, 
too, how Badly in India the lives of nominal Christiana 
have often been opposed to the morality of the Gospel, 
and to the lessone of that book upon the contents of 
which all hope of conversion depends. How, then, 
without the power of working miracles, possessed by the 
Apoades of our Lord, is the missionary to proceed ? How 
ia he to proceed, so as to make the heathen sensible that 
the Bible is the Word of God ? And this he must ac- 
complish, or the labours of all the Bible Societies in the 
world will be to no purpose. That the grace of God will 
powerfully aid the missionary work, there cannot be a 
doubt ; but a preparation must nevertheless be made for 
the Bible in the intellect as well as in the heart ; and it is 
satisfactory to see that thia was no less the opinion of an 
inspired Apostle than of that zealous and pious wisaionary, 
Henry Martyn, They both began by appeahng to the 
common sense of their audience, and in this way only can 
the work of the missionary be carried on successfully. 
Whether addressing Grecian philosophers, or Hindoo 
mendicants, the object is the same — ta gain attention, in 
the first place, to the sublime yet simple truth, which it 
requires no learning to embrace, that " God that made 
the world and all things therein, seeing that He is Lord 
of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands ; Neither is worsiiipped with men's hands, as 
though He needed anything, seeing He giveth to all life 
and breath, and all things ; And hath made of une blood 
aQ nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, 
■od hath determined the times before appointed, and the 
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botmds of their habitatiun t Thtit they ahould seek thel 
Lord, if haply they might fuoi after Him, and find Him, I 
though He be not far from every ono of us ; for in ffim U 

we live, and move, aud have our beiug Forasmucli 1 

then as we are the offspring of God, wo ought not to 
think that the Godhead is hke unto gold, or silver, or 
stone, graven by art and man's device. And the times 
of this ignorance God winked at ; but now commandeth 
all men everywhere to repent ; Because He hath appointed 
a day in the which He will judge the world in righteous- 
ness by that man whom Ho hath ordainod ; whereof Ha J 
hath given assurance unto all men, in that He hath rai6ect>| 
Him ft-om the dead." (Acts xvii. 24—31.) 

The effect produced was very much the same at Athena^ J 
and at Cawupore. In both cases there were some whoJ 
mocked, and a few only who believed. What, then, iu 
the fair inference ? Is it not, " that the missionary n 
combine patience with discretion ; and prepare the ^ 
fur the reception of tho Bible by throwing light gradualljr>l 
upon it, and showing that its contents art 
with right reason as they are life-giving. 

Tho Koman Catholic missionary says to the heathen, 
however ignorant, " Come and be baptised." The Bible 
missionary, on the other hand, says, as the Supreme 
Being Himself has done, " Come, and let us reason tog€ 
ther ;" and when he has so far succeeded as to make b 
poor fellow-creature sensible of the necessity and advai 
tage of a cliange of heart and mind, ho is enabled I 
gain attention to the wonderful doctrine c 
man's fall, and of his redemption through Christ. 

til all this ha'! lK<en effected, that the seal o 
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L Baptism ia oiFereil to l.hc now impatieni Catechist — and 
tba Bible pla<!t-(l in his hands, accompanied with the 
prayer cont^ned in that perfect Collect of our Church — 
"Blessed Lord, who hast caused all holy Scriptures to 
be written for our learning," Se., thus teaching what 
those Scriptures are, what they contain, and the manner 
in which they must be dealt with, in order to realise the 
blessed hope of everlasting life, through our Lord and 
Ssviour, Jesus Chriat. 

It may not bo uninteresting to introduce here an 
extract from Bishop Heber'e Journal, in connection with 
what T have just been aaying. In the course of his 
journey through the upper provinces of India, somewhere 
between Baroda and Bombay, he heard much talk, about 
A popular Hindoo reformer, — the Pundit, Swaamee 
fTarain, whose morality was said to be far better than 
any which could he learned from the Shaater, and who 
was supposed to be doing good by his preaching, " He for- 
bade his disciples so much aa to look on any woman whom 
they passed. He condemned theft and bloodshed ; and 
those Tillages and districts which had received him, from 
being among the worst, were now among the heat and 
most orderly among the provinces. Nor was this all, in 
so much as he was said to have broken the yoke of caste 
— to have preached One God, and, in short, to have 
made considerable approaches to the truth." 

With this Pundit Bishop Heber was so fortunate aa to 
have an interview, rumour having previously brought 
each acquainted with the other. The Pundit came to 
■riait Iiim in a somewhat different style from what hia 
Iwdehip had expected, being attended by near 200 
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horsemen, mostly well armed witli matchlocks and , 
swords, and several of them with coatB of mai] and 
spears. Tlieae were his own disciples and enthuaiaatic 
admirers, men who had voluntarily repaired to hear his | 
lessons, who now took pride in doing him honour, and 
who would cheerfully fight to the last drop of blood 
rather than suffer a fringe of his garment to be handled 
roughly. 

How affectingly natural and apposite are the following 
reflections of the Bishop on this occasion : — " In the 
parish of Hodnet there were once, perhaps, a few hor 
country men who felt something like this for me ; 
how long a time must elapse before any Christian teacher 
in India can hope to be thus loved and honoured I Yet 
surely there is some encouragement to patient labour 
which a Christian minister may derive from the suoceas i 
of such men as Swaaraee Narain ; inasmuch as where ] 
uthcTg can succeed in obtaining a favourable bearmg for 
doctrines, in many respects, at variance with the general j 
and received system of Hindooism, the time may surely J 
be expected, through God's blessing, when our i 
deavours also may receive their fruit, and our hitherto I 
almost barren Church may 'keep house and be a joyful I 
mother of children.' " 

An amicable discussion took place between the Pundit 1 
and the Bishop, for the full particulars of which I must I 
refer my readers to the narrative itself ; whilst confining 1 
my few observations to the fact, that the Pundit gave j 
obscure evidence of his having gained some imperfect I 
knowledge of the " One God ; " insomuch that the Bishop I 
thought it safe to promise him a copy of the Scriptures 1 



in the Nagree character, he being unacquainted with the 
Persian. He likewise for a moment entertained hopes of 
inducing liim to accompany him to Bombay, where by 
conciliatory treatment, and conversations with the Church 
Missionary Society, established in that neighbourhood, 
more good might result than could be hoped for in any 
other way. Still how far from the knowledge of the 
true God must this great Ilindoo reformer have been ! 
When Binhop Heber asked him in what way he and his 
tbUowers worshipped God, he unrolled a large picture in 
glaring colours, of a naked man with rays proceeding 
from his face like the sun, and two women fanning him j 
the man white, the women black. Being asked how 
that could be the God who filled everything and was 
everywhere ; he answered that it was not God Himself, 
but the picture or form in which God dwelt in his heart ; 
upon which the Bishop told him what Christiana and 
Mussulmans thought as to the worship of images. With 
p^ard to castes, the Pundit said that he did not consider 
the subject to be one of much importance, but that he 
wished not to give offence ; that people might eat sepa- 
rately or together in this world, but that above, pointing 
to heaven, those distinctions would cease. They at 
length parted with expressions of mutual good will, and 
a promise of praying for each other. Still the Bishop 
add^ " upon the whole it was plain that the Pundit's 
advances towards truth had not been so great as I had 
been told, but it was abo evident that he had obtained a 
great power over a wild people which he used at present 
to a good purpose ; and though I feared to alarm him by 
beginning too rashly, I could not but earnestly desire 



further means and ojiportuiiity of putting him in a yet 
better way than he was now pursuing."* 

It does not appear that this further opportunity ever 
occurred ; and, upon reflection, the Bishop even thought 
it better not to ask him to accompany him to Bombay. 

It was in tho midst of his atrenuous exertions at Cawn- 
pore, that an attack of a severer kind than any he had 
experienced before forced upon Mr. Martyu the un- 
welcome conviction of the necossity of some repose. 
Writing to hie friend, Mr. Simeon, at this time, he says, 
— " My work last Sunday was not more than usual, but 
far too much for me, I can perceive. First, service to 
his Majesty's 53rd foot, in the open air ; then at head- 
quarters ; in the afternoon, preached to 800 natives ; at 
night, to my little flock of Europeans. Which of these 
can I forego ? The ministration to the natives might 
be in the week ; but I wish to attach the idea of holiness 
to the Sunday. My evening congregation, on Sunday, 
ifl attended by twice as many as in the wee^-day, bo how 
can I let this go?" This was written in answer to a 
letter from Mr. Simeon, entreating him not to exert 
himself beyond his strength, and warmly ui^ng him to 
observe the most watchful care and prudence. In fact, 
Mr. Simeon seems himself to have exercised great 
caution in these matters. I used ofton to see him, when 
I was an undergraduate at Cambridge, riding to some 
mile-stone on the Trumpington-road, or to the Gog- 
Magog hills, a most remarkable flgure, as erect on horee- 
back as he was upright in his life and conversation. 
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But iwing aware that some ol' his zealous pniselytcs were 
; as di^reet ns liimsell^ be found it necessary to give 
them occasionally wholesome advice resxrecting their 
health. In some religioua miscellany, which fell in my 
way accidentally, I recollect seeing a letter from him to 
ft friend who had injured his health by persisting in the 
performance of clerical duties beyond his strength. 
" Tou are overdoing it," he said, " and, I must tell you, 
aa I have had occasion to tell other labourers in the same 
■vineyard, ym, are neWier ill noon enough, nor long 
enough." 

Such, no doubt, was the tenor of his advice to his 
friend Mart)'n ; who, likewise, about the same time, 
received a letter from another most siucei'e friend, Mr. 
Brown, whose residence in India was then at Aldeen. 
This letter ia written in a strain of such ardent esteem 
and affection, is so just a tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Uiirtyn, and is, at the same time, so full of pious and 
truly Christian aspirations, that I cannot refrain from 
inserting it; premising that it was written after Mr. 
Uartyn had consulted him, as well as his friend 
Mr. Corrie, on the subject of going into Arabia and 
Peraia for the purpose of collecting the opinions of 
learned natives with respect to the Persian translation 
which had been rejected, as well as respecting the Arabic 
veraion, which was yet incomplete, though nearly 
linisbod. In the words of Mr. Martyn's memoi-ialisi, 
" The lettor ia too characteristic of the writer himself, 
as well as of Mr. Martyn, to be omitted." " Can I," 
Mr. Brown writes, " bring myself to cut the string and 
let you go ? I confess I could not, if your bodily frame 



were strong, and promised to last for half a century. 
But aa you burn with the intenseness and rapid blaze of I 
phosphorus, why should we not make the most of you ? ( 
Your flame may last as long, and perhaps longer, in 
Arabia than in India. Where should the phtenix build 
her odoriferous nest, but in the land prophetically called I 
' the blessed j' and where shall we ever expect, but from j 
that country, the true Comforter to come to 
of the East ? I contemplate your New Testament I 
springing up, as it were, from dust and ashes, but 
beautiful as the wings of a dove covered with silver, and | 
her feathers like yellow gold." 

Whilst Mr. Martyn was thus labouring in the very ' 
fire (I quote the worda of his memorialist), sometirnea 
yielding to the pressure of his complaint, and affording 
himself a little ease and relaxation ; at others renewing 
it, either by private conversation or public services, — pro- , 
videntially, in the beginning of June, Mr. Corrie, who 
was a friend and brother to him, arrived at Cawnpore, 
on his way to Agra. He soon perceived that there was 
no hope of preserving the remnant of Mr. Martyn'a 
health without the intermission of his labours ; he, 
therefore, at first, gave him in the prosecution of them 
all the assistance in his power, and then made arrange- 
ments for his leaving Cawnpore. The precise period of I 
his departure, as well as the place of his ultimate desti- 
nation, were flsed by information received from Calcutta, 
concerning the Persian version of the New Testament. 
Mr. Martyn's Hindoostanee version, on the most minuta J 
and rigorous revision, was pronounced to be idiomatio I 
ajid plain. But the Persian version, on which he had | 



laboured so diligently, was considered by competent 
judges at Calcutta ill fitted for general circulation, from 
ita abounding in Arabic idioma, and from its being 
written in a style pleasing to the learned, but not suffi- 
ciently level to the capacities of the mass of common 
readers. He therefore resolved, after committing his 
way to God in prayer, and a final consultation with his 
Mends Corrie and Brown, to go into Arabia and Persia, 
for the purpose of collecting the opinions of learned 
natives with respect to the Persian translation which 
had been riyectcd, as well as the Arabic version, which 
was yet incomplete, though nearly fi.niahed. 

On his preaching for the last time to the natives at 
Cawnpore, and giving them an account of the life, 
miracles, death, and resurrection of Jesus, as well as a 
Bununary of His heavenly doctrine, exhorting them to 
believe in Him, and tating them to record that he had 
declared to them the glad tidings of the Gospel, it was 
but too apparent that they would never again hear those 
sounds of wisdom and mercy from his lips. On the 
opening of the new church, also, where he preached to 
his own countrymen, amidst the happiness and thankful- 
ness which abounded at seeing " a temple of God erected. 
and a door opened for the service of the A I m ighty, in a 
place where, from the foundation of the world, tlie 
tabernacle of the true God had never stood," a mournful 
foreboding could not be suppressed, that he who had 
been the cause of its erection, and who now ministered in 
it for the first time, would minister there no more. They 
beheld him atanding on the verge of the eternal world, 
and ready to take a splendid flight. He began in a weak 
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and faint voice ; but gathering strength as he proceeded, 
he seemed as one inspired from on high. Never was a 
congregation more affected. 

On the day following the delivery of this discourse 
Mr. Martyn left Cawnpore, and, arriving in safety at 
Calcutta, his friends there hardly knew whether to re- 
joice at seeing him again, or to mourn over his pallid 
countenance and enfeebled frame. <Enfeebled, never- 
theless, as he was, he preached every Sunday at 
Calcutta, until he finally left it. Animated with the 
zeal of that Apostle who, at Troas, continued his dis- 
course till midnight, he could not re&ain &om lifting 
up his voice, weak as it was, in divine warnings and 
invitations, in a place where something seemed to inti- 
mate that he never again should declare God's judgments 
on the impenitent, nor invite the weary and heavy laden 
to Jesus Christ for rest. The last sermon he preached 
there was on the occasion of the anniversary of the 
Calcutta Bible Society, which was afterwards printed, 
and entitled " Christian India ; or, an Appeal on behalf 
of 900,000 Christians in India who want the Bible i*^ 
and after having, for the last time, addressed the in- 
habitants of Calcutta from the text of Scripture — " But 
one thing is needful," ♦ he departed for ever from those 
shores, where he had fondly and fully purposed to spend 
all his days. 

It will now be necessary, after a long, but, it is hoped, 
not uninteresting digression, to return to Persia, where 
we left Mr. Martyn in the midst of Persian Soofees 

• The last In " A Volume of twenty Sermons, by the late Rev. Henry Martyn, 
B.P." Seeley, Fleet Street, London, 1822. 
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and MookLs.* His voyage to Bushire, in Persia, 
where he landed, together with the mcntiil and bodily 
rest aa shipboard, appear to have been of service to 
Mr. Martyo's health; for his journal hereabont*! ia written, 
upon the wiiole, in a more cheerful strain than uaual. 
He gives quite an amusing account of his oppearanye 
in his new Persian costume, which he describes as con- 
sisting; of stockings and shoes in one ; nest a pair of large 
blue trowsers, or else a pair of hui;e red boots ; then the 
shirt, then the tunic, and above it the coat, both of 
chintz, and a great coat. On the head is worn an 
enormous cone, made of the skin of the black Tartar 
sheep, with the wool on. " If to this description of my 
dpeas," he says, " be added, that my beard and moustachios 
have been suffered to vegetate undisturbed ever since I 
left India, — that I am sitting upon a Persian carpet, in a 
room without tables or chairs,— that I bury my hand in 
the pilaw, without waiting for spoon or plate, credit will 
be given me for being already an accomplished Oriental," 
He, nevertheless, had to encounter severe suffering 
during great part of his journey from Bushire to Shiroz, 
Irom the intensity of the heat, which, more than once, 
was such that he thought he could not have survived it. 
Of the first stage he says, " At ten o'clock on the 30th 
our oafila began to move. It consisted chiefly of mules, 
with a few horses. I wished to have a mule, but the 
imileteer favoured mo with his pony ; this animal had 
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a bell fastened to its neck. To add solemnity to the 
scene, a Bombay trumpeter, who was going up to join 
the embassy, was directed to blow a blast as we moved 
off the ground ; but whether it was that the trumpeter 
was not an adept in the science, or that his instrument 
was out of order, the crazy sounds that saluted our ears 
had a ludicrous effect At last, after some jostling, 
mutual recriminations, and recalcitrating of the steeds, 
we each found our places, and moved out of the gate of 
the city in good order. It was a fine moonlight night, 
the scene new, and perfectly oriental, and nothing 
prevented me from indulging my own reflections. I felt 
a little melancholy, but commended myself anew to God, 
and felt assured of His blessing, protection, and presence. 
As the night advanced, the caflla grew quiet ; on a 
sudden one of the muleteers began to sing, and sang in a 
voice so plaintive that it was impossible not to have one's 
attention arrested. Every voice was hushed." 

The following is Mr. Martyn's translation in verse 
of the Persian words which he transmitted entire to 
Mr. Corrie, as being a Persian scholar : — 

*^ Think not that e*er my heart caa dwell 
Contented far from thee ; 
How can the fresh caught nightingale 
Enjoy tranquillity ? 

" Forsake not then thy friend for aught 
That slanderous tongues can say ; 
The heart that fixeth where it ought, 
No power can rend away." 
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Having already given some account of Mr. Martyn's 
diaputations with tliG Persian Moolaha, ■ I propose now 
to reaume them so far as to show that it is nut in preach- 
ing the Gospel to the poor and humble, but to those who 
are wise in their owu conceits, that the miasionary will 
find his hardest task, The utmost Mr. Martyn could 
effect at Shiraz, in the business of conversion, was to 
obtain a somewhat more patient hearing for the Bible ; 
and for this he was much indebted to his having brought 
letters of introduction to an eminent Persian, Jaffler Ali 
Khan, a Mahometan of rank and consequence, of whom 
Mr. M. speaks, as combining singular urbanity of 
manaers and kindness of disposition, with a temper of 
more aoUd and substantial excellence. Tlirough him, 
likewise, he became immediately acquainted with his 
brother-in-law, Mirza Seid Ali Khan, who gave him 
much aBsiatanco in preparing a more perfect version of 
the New Testament in the Persian language. Mr. Martyn 
soon, however, discovered that his coadjutor was one of 
a numerous and increasing religious community, whose 
tenets (if that term bo not inapplicable to any thing ao 
fluctuating and indefinite) appear to conaist of refined 
mysticism of the most latitudinarian complexion; a 
quality entirely opposite to the exclusive character and 
inflexible spirit of Christianity, and which pervading, 
18 it does so completely, the system of Soofeeism, suffi- 
ciently accounts for its toleration under a Mahometan 
despotism of a purer and more absolute kind than exists 
even in the Turkish dominions. 
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Upon one occasion, when correcting the flftti of John 
with him, Seid Ali was not a little surprised at finding 
sTich an account as that of an angel coming down and ] 
troubling the waters. " When he found," Mr. Martyn 
aays, "that I had no way of explaining it, but was 
obliged to understand it literally, he laughed, as if saying, 
' there are other fools in the world beside Mahometans,' 
I tried to lessen his contempt and incredulity by saying, 
'that the first inquiry was, is the book from God?' 
' 0, to be sure (said he) ; it U Kritten in the Bible; we 
Ttiutt believe it.' " 

It is always interesting, and ne 
present day, when the dry bones a« 
to trace the footsteps of the Jews h 
earth, and especially in the East. 
Mr. Martyn's opinion, for he never let an opportunity ' 
slip of showing the interest he took in these forlorn out- 
casts, and his compassionate anxiety to see the kingdom 
again restored to Israel. At Shiraz he fell in with many 
Jews, in the assumed garb of Mahometans ; and nothing 
could be more awkward or embarrassing to them than the 
predicament into which they were thrown when brought ■ 
face to face with him. The Mahometans, naturally 
enough, obtruded them as auxiliaries ; with what success 
win be seen by the following extracts : — 

" Abdoolghunee, the Jew Mahometan, came to prove 
that he had found Mohammed in the Pentateuch. Among 
other strange things, he said that the Edomites meant 
the Europeans, and Mount Sion was in Europe. Upon i 
another occasion, he came prepared for a stiff disputation, | 
in the presence of Jaflier Ali Klian, Mirza Seid Ali, jmd 



many othera. He began with asking, whether we be- 
lieved that Jesus suffered ? I referred him to the ninth 
of Daniol, ' Mossiah shall be cut off, but not for Himself.' 
Begged him to show who was the Messiah of whom Daniel 
spoice, if it was not Jesus. He afterwards read the aixlj- 
first of Isaiah, and commented. T then read the same 
chapter, and observed that Christ had cited one of iho 
passages for Himself, • The spirit of the Lord God is upon 
me,' &c. This they attended to, because Christ had said 
sof but as for Peter's appropriating the passage in Deute- 
ronomy to Christ (Acts iii.) they made no account of it. 
So ignorant are they of the nature of a Revelation. 

" The Mooliah Abdhasan gravely asked me, ' Whether, 
if I saw proof of Mahomet's miracles, T would believe, 
and act as one who sought the truth?' I told him, 'I 
wished for nothing but the truth.' He then said, ' We 
must have an umpire' 'But where' (said I) 'shall 
we find an impartial one?' 'Well, then' (added 
another) 'let Abdoolghunee be the man.' The apostate 
Jew swore, by the four sacred books, that he would give 
' just judgment.' I could not conceal my indignation at 
such a ridiculous proposal, and said to the Jew, ' You 
impartial 1 As a Mahometan, you ought to speak well of 
Christ; but it is easy to see, that, like your brethren, 
you hate Jesus as bitterly as ever.' He was much 
alarmed at this charge before the Mahometans : and, in 
the most gentle manner possible, assured me, ' none could 
have a greater respect for Jesus than be had ; and that, 
possibly, in the text in Deuteronomy, Jesus might be 
meant ae well as Maliomet.'" The same Jew afterwards 
pawed a whole morning willi Mr. Martyn, when he 
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showed himself well versed both in the Hebrew Bible I 
and the Koran ; and, after arguing a. little, and very 1 
coldly, for the latter, concluded by saying, that he must | 
come to him daily, and either make him a Mussulman, 
or become himaelf a Christian. He next camo accom- 
panied by another MusBuImaii-Jew, for conversions from I 
Judaism to Mahometanism were conunon in Persia, in I 
consequence of the Prince giving to every Jew, on con- 
version, an honorary dress. A young man asked Mr. 
Martyn, " How it could be supposed that God would leave 
so many nationa so long in darkness, if Islam be aJi j 
error?" The old Jew Bat^ with great complacency, to 
see how this could be got over. " I aaked," Mr. M. says, 
" why God, for four thousand years, made Himself known J 
to their nation only, and left all the rest in darkness?" 
They wei^ silent. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Martyn'a conversation had a I 
manifest e&ect upon these Jewish pseudo-converts to 1 
Mahometanism ; insomuch that they expressed wonder I 
why Christians should love Jews better than Mahometans, I 
which Mr. M. told them was the case. 

The last interview with the same old Jew at Shiraz, I 
Mr. Martyn has thus recorded : — " He came, with one of I 
his apostate brethren from Bi^dad. As he was boasting 1 
to Seid Ali, that he had gained one hundred Jews to I 
Islam, I could not help saying, 'I will tell you how I 
Jews are made Mahometans. First, the Prince gives I 
them a dress; secondly '^here the old man coloured) 1 
and, int«rrupting me, began to urge, that it was not with I 
the hope of any worldly advantage. His object to-day * 
was, to prove that the passages in the Old Testament 
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which we applied to Jesus, did not belong to Him, I 
referred him to the sixteenth Fanhn. He said — 'that 
none of the Prophets saw corruption.' He did not recol- 
lect the miracle wrought by the bones of Elisha, nor did 
I either at the time." 

However great may have been the disgust which ilr. 
Martyn felt at the contcmptibic compliance of these Jews 
with the religion of Islam, for worldly purposes, yet tlie 
general state of his niind towards the Jewish people was 
that of compassion, and an abiding consciousness of their 
connexion from beginning to end with the scheme of our 
salvation. He was as ready to admit that they were a 
chosen generation, as he was to remind them of the 
fearful wrath of God which the death of Christ brought 
upon them : and how inconsiderable were the 70 years of 
their Babylonian captivity in comparison with the 1700 
years during which they have had neither king nor 
temple, but have been a by-word among the nations of 
the earth. 

What a. conti-ast to the harsh treatment so frequently 

1 experienced by these outcasts of Israel, does the following 
interesting scene, recorded by Mr. Mart3Ti, afford ! A 

I poor Jew from Babylon came to him, when at Dinapore, 

igging. He was tail, but stooping from weakness, and 

a comitfinance strongly marked with grief. " When at 

hlB flrat arrival, I asked him, " Mr. Martyn says, " if he was 

I a Mussulman, he said in a low and pensive tone of voice, 
'No, an Isralee.' Alas I poor people, still full of the fury 

[ of the Lord, the rebuke of thy God ! I felt all the 
[emesa of a kinsman towards him, and found myself 

^ aft it wore at home with an Asiatic, who acknowledged 
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the God of Abraham. The paaaiige in chapter ix. 6, oC 
Isaiah, he rondereil as meaning the ' Almighty God.' 
Mr, Martyn makes no further observation relative to this 
conversation, thereby leaving tib to infer that the Jew 
had no perception of the applicability of the words 
" Everlasting Father," to the Meaaiah. Still the poor 
Jew's rendering of these words is very significant and , 
instructive. He of course, as a Jew, would not, nor 
could he connect them with our Lord ; but he is not the 
less to be admired for his correct application of them to 
the One God, — the Essential Deity. 

It has often appeared to mo that learned coramentatora 
have spent much unnecessary conjecture respecting the 
words "Everlasting Father." I do not profess critical 
acumen, particularly such as is derived from Hebrew 
scholarship; but I see no difficulty in retaining the words 
in our Biblos, according to their literal meaning. Surely 
aa Christ is the " the Mighty God," so is He " the Ever- 
lasting Father ;" the words in either case applying t« the I 
Godhead — not to personahty. It must have been from 
mistaking this view of the import of the words in Is. ix. 6, i 
that the framers of the Nicone Creed interpolated in 
first clause of that othorwiae aublime production, the word I 
"one" before God, thus coupling the "One God" with J 
the Father in such wise as to commit the egregious er 
of separating the first from the other two persons of ] 
the Trinity. As if the personal Father could be " 
One Essential God." As applied to the Godhead, tha 
term Father cannot be too carefully distingnished from' 
the same term as applied to the first person of the 
Eternal Trinity. Keeping our minds clear ui)on this 



point, wc shall find no difficulty in the text ; but, on the 
contrary, a glorious confirmatloa of the eHsentinl dignity 
of the Son, and so, unquestionably likewise, of " the Holy 
Ghost," to whom I do not hesitate to afHrm that the 
terra " Everlasting Father" is entirely applicable. Each 
[torgon of the Trinity, however distant in oiEce or 
derivation the one from the other, is God, in reference 
to the " Essential Unity;" and, if God, ex neeesaitate rei, 
"the Mighty God," " the Everlasting Father," 

My attention was lirst more particularly called to this 
lest by the accidental eircuinatanee of a. conversation 
which took place between a patient, who was on hia 
deatli-bed, and myself. He was a sensible man and a 
scholar, and as our discourse was by no means argu- 
mentative, for such is Uttle applicable to a death-bed 
scene, he suddenly made a critical aUusion to the words 
"Everlasting Father," as applied hy Isaiah to our 
Saviour, and seemed to take to himself a little escusable 
credit for being able to put the passage in a more correct 
form, by telling me that the words, according to their 
Hebrew import, should be " Father of the Everlasting 
Age," or " Father of Eternity," 

I was not, at that time, ignorant of the opinions of 
some learned commentators upon the text, but my dying 
patient's allusion to it made me think more about it; and 
believing, as I now do, that the words in our Bible are 
the precise words required to give expression to tlie 
Noughts of the inspired penman, I trust that they will 
never bo made to give place either to those found in the 
Septuagint, the Vulgate, or any, however learned, com- 



Having elsewhere alluded to tlie interpolation of the 
word " one " in the Niceno Creed of our Prayer-book, it 
may be well to take this opportunity of freeing myself 
from the charge of inconsiderate presumption. The 
defence which I have set up is founded on 1 Cor. viii. 6 — 
" To us there is but one God, the Father, of whom are 
all things, and wo in Him ;" where the intention of St. 
Paul evidently is to distinguish between the gods many 
of the heathen world, and the One God — the Essential 
Deity — of whom, and through whom, and to whom are 
all things. (Rom. xi, 36.) But, since we cannot connect 
porsonahty with the Essential Deity, we are at liberty 
to address our prayers either to the Father, who is 
revealed to us as the first person in the Godhead, or 
to the Son, the second person, or to the Holy Ghost, the 
third person ; each of these glorious persons having the 
same essential dignity and equality, and constituting con- 
jointly One God, in which term not uni -personality but 
essential unity is impUed, We have therefore God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. But 
not One God the Father, One God the Son, or One God 
the Holy Ghost. Leslie has put it clearly thus: "The 
Father, of whom are all things, moans God in hia nature, 
which includes the whole Trinity, who are jointly the 
Father of all creatures." Thus the ambiguity is entirely 
raised by detaching the words " One God the Father," 
in the t^xt, from the context, and using it dogmatically 
in the Creed, and distinct from the context In the 
Apostles' Creed the objection is not incurred. 

I hope I shall be pardoned for making this not insigni- 
ficant digression. But nothing connected with our holy 
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religion is foreign from Henry Martyn, who, in the midst 
of Hindoos and Mahometans, found safety only, to use his 
own words, in holding by God, as a chQd clings to the 
neck of his mother. "What a contrast," he exclaims in 
his journal, " is the holiness of the Word of God to the 
mock majesty of the Koran, and the trifling indecent 
stuff of the Ramayuoa," The following i-; the last 
alluaion I shall make to his intercourse with Jews in the 
East. 

" The MuBsulnien Jews came up to me," he says, " and 
asked what would become of tiiem in another world ? 
The Mahometans were right in their way, they supposed, 
and we in ours; but what must they expect? After 
rectifying their mistakes as to the Mahometans, I men- 
tioned two or three reasons for believing that we were 
right ; auch as their dispersion, and the cessation of sacri- 
fices immediately on the appearance of Jesus. ' True, 
true!' they said, with great feeling and seriousness; 
indeed, they seemed disposed to yield assent to any thing 
I said. They confessed they had become Maliometans 
only on compulsion ; and that Abdoolghunee wished to go 
to Bagdad, thinking he might throw off the mask there 
with safety, but asked what I thought ? I said, ' the 
Governor was a Mahometan,' ' Did I think Syria safer ? ' 
' The safest place in the East,' I said, ' was India.' Feel- 
ings of pity for God's ancient people, and the awful 
importance of eternal things, impressed on my mind by 
the seriousness of their inquiries as to what would become 
of them, reheved me from the pressure of my com- 
paratively insignificant distresses. I, a poor Gentile, 
blest, honoured, and loved, secured for ever by the over- 



laating covenant ; whilst the children of tho kingdoi 
lying still in totai darknesB ! Well does it become me to | 
be thankful." 

So aniveraal a spirit of inquiry bad been excited in 9 
the city of Shiraz, by Mr. Martyn'a frequent disputations, J 
aa well as by the notoriety of his being engaged i 
translation of the New Testament into Persian, that thefl 
Preceptor of all the Moolahs, Mirza Ibraheom, began I 
greatly to " fear whereunto this would grow." 
Arabic defence therefore of Mahometaniam made its ap- fl 
pearance from hia pen. A considerable time had been I 
spent in its preparation, and on its seeing the light, it I 
obtained the credit of aurpaesiug all former treatises \ 
upon laiam. Aa far as a Judgment of it can be formed 
from a tranBlation discovered amongst Mr. Martyn's 
papers, it ia written with much temper and moderation, 
and with aa much candour as is consiatcnt with thatJ 
degree of aubtlety which is indispensable in an apologj"! 
for eo glaring an imposture as Mahometunism." 

After declaring his desire to avoid altercation i 
wrangling, and expreBsing hla hopes that God ■ 
guide into the right way those whom He chose, the chief 
Moolah endeavours to show, as his main point, thftV 
superiority of the single perpetual miracle of the Kora 
addressed to the understanding, alwve the variety < 
miracles wrought by Moses and Christ, which 
originally addreaaed only to the senses, and which, from^ 
lapse of time, become every day lesa and less powerful in 
their influence. The Defence concludes with the follow- 
ing appeal to Mr. Martyn : — " Thus behold, then, O thou 
aider wil.h the eyo of justict 
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thou hast no excuBe to offer to God. Thou hast wished 
to aee the truth of miracles : we desire you to look at 
the great Koran ; thai is an everlasting miracle." 

This work Mr, Martyn immediately set himself to 
retiite. His answer was divided into two parts ; the 
first was devoted principally to an attack upon Maho- 
metanism ; the second was intended to display the evi- 
dences and establish the authority of the Christian faith. 
It was written in Persian, and from a translation of the 
first part, which has been found, it is evident that, whilst 
Mr. Martyn used great plainness of speech, he treated 
his opponent with meekness and courtesy. After reply- 
ing to various arguments of Mirza Ibraheem, he shows, 
as sufficient ground for the rejection of Mahometanism, — 
that Mahomet was foretold by no Prophet — that he 
worked no miracle — that he spread his religion by means 
merely human, and framed hia precepts and promises 
to gratify men's sensuality, both here and hereafter — 
that be was most ambitious both for himself and his 
family — that his Koran is full of gross absurdities and 
pEtlpable contradictions — that it contains a method of 
salvatian wholly inefficacious, which Mr. M. contrasted 
with the glorious and efficacious way of salvation held 
out in the Gospel, through the divine atonement of 
Jeens Christ. In conclusion, he says to Mirza Ibraheem, 
" I beg yon to view these things with the eye of impar- 
tiality. If the evidence be indeed convinciiig, mind not 
the contempt of the ignorant, nor even death itself; for 
the vain world is passing away, like the wind of the 
desert," 

" If you do not see the evidence to be sufficient, my 



prayer is, tbat God may guide you ; so thai you, who 
have been a guide to men in the way you thought right, 
may now both see the truth, and. call men to God, 
through Jesus Christ, ' who hath loved us, and washed 
us from our sins in His blood.' His glory and dominion 
be everlasting."" 



What I have already said about Mr. Martyn might 
suffiee as a feeble tribute of my own gratitude and 
esteem ; but to do full justice to this great and good man 
is a task beyond my power. Even " His Mejnoir," to 
which I am indebted for a great part of what has been 
said by me respecting him aa a missionary, exhibits him 
somewhat too much as an enthusiast; for it is certain 
that his religious zeal, deep as was its root in the heart, 
was regulated by the exercise of extraordinary mental 
powers, and constant meditatioD on "the Word of God." 
The Bible was his all in all ( and thus was he kept as 
far from Puritanism as from Formalism. I believe I 
may already have mentioned that, calling on him one 
day at liis rooms in St. John's College, to get some pro- 
position in the eleventh book of " Newton's Prindpia " 
explained to me, I found him with a Bible before him, 
which he forthwith laid aside, and, after dropping a few 
words which led me to perceive that the contents of the 
Bible were as familiar to him as they were satisfactory, 
he took a sheet of paper and at once wrote down all tho 
information I required. Mathematjcs might have ceased 
to engross his mind, but they were decidedly at his 
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finger's end ; and so they continued to tLe end of his life ; 
and making due allowunce for liis own disparaging 
allusion to his academic studies, in the first ardour of his 
religious conversion, it is evident he did not hesitnte to 
turn the fruit of them to good account, upon fit occasionp. 
Still it is nowise clear that Mr, Martyn made any fii'iu 
convert to Christianity at Sbiraz. IIo succeeded in 
shaking the faith of many in Mahomet ; and both Mirza 
Ibraheem, and his constant companion, Scid Ali, seemed 
at times ready to exclaim, " Almost thou persuftdest us to 
be Christians." The remarks of the former upon Mr. 
Martyn's answer to his " Defence of Mahometanism " 
were neither satisfactory, nor so candid us had been 
expected from his character. Nevertheless, that he had 
been led to consider the Gospel attentively was evident 
&om the cavils which he raised, such as — " How sins 
could be atoned for before they were committed?" 
" Whether, as Jesus died for all men, all would neces- 
Bttrily be saved ? " "If faith be the condition of 
salvation, would wicked Christians be saved, provided 
they believe?" To his last objection Mr. Martyn 
replied — " That to those who felt themselves sinners,- 
and came to God for mercy, through Christ, God would 
give the Holy Spirit, which would progressively sanctil'y 
them in heart and life." 

With respect to Seid Ali, with whom Mr. Martyn's 
ailments appeared to have had most weight, upon one 
occasion when Mr. M. twitted him somewhat warmly on 
hie infidelity, he confessed hia inability to believe ; for 
what reason he knew not. Perhaps it was levity, or 
love of the world, or Satanic agency, yet so it was ; lie 
F 2 
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could not believe, not even in a future state. "And 
why," he asked, "all this earnestness?" "Why, for 
fear," Mr. Martyn replied, "you should perish." At 
which he was affected, and said no more. Upon another 
occasion he mentioned the circumstance of a young 
man's being murdered, a fine athletic youth, whom Mr. 
Martyn had often seen. Some acquaintance of his, in 
a slight quarrel, plunged a dagger in his breast. 
" Observing me look sorrowful, he asked me," Mr. 
Martyn says, " the cause ? * Because,' I replied, * he 
was cut off in his sins, and had no time to repent.' 
'It is just in that way' (said he), 'that I should like 
to die ; not dragging out a miserable existence on a sicH 
bed, but transported at once to another state.' I observed, 
'it was not desirable to be hurried into the immediate 
presence of God.' ' Do you think ' (said he), ' that 
there is any difference between the presence of God 
here and there ? ' * Indeed I do. Here we see through 
a glass darkly; but there, face to face.'" Mr. Martyn 
often reminded Seid Ali of one defect in his system, 
Tiz., that there was no one to stand between his sins 
and God; to which, understanding the nature of the 
allusion, his reply was, "Well, if the death of Christ 
intervene, no harm ; Soofeeism can admit this too." 

The Memoirs of Mr. Martyn's chequered life are 
beyond measure interesting. They are so, not merely 
with reference to .their missionary details, but to their 
faithful exposition of the hopes and obligations of 
Christians generally. There is, in fact, scarcely any 
point of importance to Christians which did not come 
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moer ttie consideration oi himself tind tlie Pergian 
Moolahs ; and, painful as it is to contemplate the sub 
terfuges and vacillations of Ms subtle adversaries, we 
cannot, at tbe same time, help perceiving that a spirit 
of conciliatioii was manifested, favourable to Mahometan 
conversion, and conducive, less directly perhaps, to that 
great consummation, so conspicuously announced in pro- 
phecy, and never jnore anxiously looked for than at 
the present day, of the return of the scattered people 
of Israel to their supremacy in the Churcli. The 
Mahometan Jews, with whom Mr. Mnrtyn conversed 
at Shiraz, were men of sharp intellect, and one of them, 
in particular, a learned Hebraist. They were all appa- 
rently uneaiiy in their apostate state. 

What an astounding phenomenon must Mr. Martyn 
have been among them ! Never was there greater 
courage manifested in pursuit of truth, and in the pro- 
pagation of it. Confident as he felt in the goodness 
of his cause, and in the support of that Holy Spirit 
which he continually supplicated, he was not insensi- 
ble to the great advantage wliich he derived from liis 
perfect acquaintance with the Persian language, and 
Jrofa kig proficiency in mathematics. Such knowledge 
was, indeed, to him power, enabling him to gain 
much more attention to his arguments in favoiir of 
Christianity than would otherwise have been conceded 

Upon one occasion, in the presence of the I'l'ime 
Minister of Fars, and fifty other persona of distinction, 
besides a promiscuous crowd of listeners, Aga Acbev, 
whom Mr. Martyn has characterised as his tetric adver- 
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sary, and wlio iimpied lie had silenced Mr. Martya by a 
little book which lio had written against him, ciune 
rudely forward, and, passing by the miracle of the 
Koran, begun to question him, before the company, 
about the European philosophy, and brought objections 
iigainst the world's motion with as mueh spleen as if he 
had held an estate he was afraid would run away from 
him. At first Mr. Martyn doubted whether it might 
not be a breach of good manners to enter into disputa- 
tion on the oeoasion of a visit of ceremony to the Prime 
Minister ; but, finding that he rather expected an answer, 
" I explained," Mr. M. says, " our system to Aga Acher ; 
but there were many things not to be understood without 
diagrams ; so a scribe in waiting was ordered to produce 
his implements, and I was obliged to show him, first, the 
sections of the cone, and how a body revolves in an 
ellipse round the sun in one focus, &c. But he knew 
nothing of mathematics, as I suspected, so it was found 
useless to proceed — ho comprehended nothing. On my 
retiirn, Jaffler Ali Khan and Mirza Seid Ali requested 
mo to explain to them my proofs. I did my best ; but 
there were so many things they were obliged to take for 
granted, that my endeavours were but to little purpose. 
So much Mtrza Seid Ali did comprehend, as, that the 
hypothesis of a force, varying inversely as the square of 
the distance, was sufficient to account for every pheno- 
menon, and therefore, according to the rules of philo- 
sophy, ft more complex hypothesis was not to be admitted, 
This he had the sense to see." 

Subsequently to this, 8eid Ali, after reading the second 
chapter of Matthew, where the star is said to go before 
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the wise men, said to Mr, Martyn, " There — what do 
jou say to that, after what you were proving yesterday 
about the stars?" " Why, thiit it was not necessary to 
suppose it was one of those heavenly bodies ; — any meteor, 
that had the appearance of a star, was euflicient for the 
purpose, and equally miraculous." " Then, why call it a 
star ?" " Because the Magi call it so j for the account 
was, no doubt, received from them. Philosophers still 
talk of a falling star, though every one knows it is not a 
at&r." Scid Ali afterwards brought some farther remarks 
froiu his uncle, which he had written down, but they 
were to no purpose. " I pointed out," Mr. Martyn aays, 
" the fallacy of the reasoning, and after that heard no 
more of it." 

The above were far from being the only occasions on 
which mathematical subjects were discussed; upon aU 
Mr. Martyn's vast superiority was alike conspicuous, 
and calculated to raise him in every one's opinion. 
The most obstinate of his opponents were obliged to 
respect his talents, so that, in their religious disputations, 
when it was sneeringly said, as it sometimes waa, even 
by Seid Ali — " Oh, of course, you believe so and so, 
because it is written in your Book" — ho still maintained 
his ground, and went on working his way to the intro- 
duction of the New Testament, with a translation of 
which he was now able to present them, in a state of 
perfection to which native talent had been flattered by 
contributing. 

His greatest stumbling-block waa unquestionably hb 
assertion of our Saviour's Divinity. This, coupled with 
the doctrine of the atonement — " That He came not to 
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teach, but to die" — may well be auppoaed to have made 
his own teaching the moat difficult task imaginable. 

Speaking of the Moolah, Aga Mahommed HassEin, 
whom he describes as a very sensible, candid man, he 
says—" He has nothing to find fault with in Chrielianily 
but the Divinity of Christ. It is this doctrine that 
exposes me to tlie contempt of the learned Mahometans, 
in whom it ia difficult to aay whether pride or ignorance 
predominates. Their sneers are more difficult to bear 
than the brick-bats which the boys sometimes throw at 
me. How often have I to repeat the words, 

' If on mj face, for thy dear name, 
Shame and reproaches be i 
All hail reproach, and welcome ahame, 
If thou n 



The more they wish me to give up this one point — the 
Divinity of Christ — the more I seem to feel the necessity 
of it, and rejoice and glory in it. Indeed, I trust I 
would sooner give up my life than surrender it." 

Once, in a discussion with Mirza Ali, and Aga Alt, 
a Mede, about the essentials of Christianity, the latter 
said to Mr. Martyn that " aa for the Goapela, they were 
nothing but tales which were of no uae to him. It 
Christ raised four hundred dead to life, what," he said, "ia 
that to me" "His works surely," replied Mr. Martyn, 
" were a reason for our depending upon his words." " But 
what did he say," rejoined the Mede, "that was not known 
before : the love of God, humility — who does not know 
these things?" "Were these things known," said Mr. 
Martyn, "before Christ, either amoug Greeks o 
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notwi til standing thcii' philosophy ? Besides, Christ came 
not to teach but to die; and the great truths, confirmed 
hj his miracles, are those relating to his person, such 
as — ' Come unto me, a,l] that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.'" 

Being asked what he meant, when he professed to 
have no doubt of his salvation — -" I told them," Mr. 
Martyn says, "that though sin still remained, I was 
assured that it should not regain dominion over me ; and 
that I should never come into condemnation, but whs 
accepted in the Beloved. 'How do you know this?' 
asked the Mede ; ' how do you know you have experienced 
the second birth?' 'Because,' said I, 'wc have the 
Spirit of the Father ; what He wishes, wc wish ; what 
He hates, we hate.' Here, becoming more calm and less 
contentious, he mildly asked, how I had obtained this 
peace of mind? 'Was it merely these books?' taking 
up some of our sheets. ' These books, with prayer,' 
'What was the beginning of it?' 'The society of 
some friend?' I related my religious history, the sub- 
stance of which was, that I took my Bible before God 
in prayer, and prayed for forgiveness through Christ, 
aaaurance of it through His Spirit, and grace to obey His 
commandments. ' Would the same benefit be conferred 
on them,' they both asked? 'Yes' (said I) 'for so the 
ApoBtlos preached, that all who were baptized in His 
name should receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.' ' Can 
yon assure me' (said Mirza Seid AU) ' tliat the Spirit 
will be given to me ? if so, I will be baptized imme- 
diately,' -Who am I, that I should be surety?' I re- 
plied. 'I bring you this meaaage from God, that he 
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who, despairing of himself, rests for righteousness on the 
Son of God, shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost ; 
and to this I can add my testimony, if that be worth any 
thing, that I have found the promise fulfilled in myself. 
But if, after baptism, you should not find it so in you, 
accuse not the Gospel of falsehood — it is possible that 
your faith might not be sincere ; indeed, so fully am I 
persuaded that you do not believe in the Son of God, 
that if you were to entreat ever so earnestly for baptism, 
I should not dare to administer it at this time, when you 
have shown so many signs of an unhumbled heart.' 
* What ! would you have me believe,' said he, ' as a 
child?' <Yes,' said I. 'True' (he repHed) 'I think 
that is the only way.' Aga Ali said no more, but, ' cer- 
tainly he is a good man.' " 

During the eleven months Mr. Martyn abode at Shiraz, 
so far was he from shrinking from any fair opportunity 
of confessing Christ before men, that he gladly embraced 
every occasion of avowing "whose he was, and whom he 
served." 

Besides his reply to Mirza Ibraheem's Defence of 
Mahometanism, he had already held one public argument 
with the Chief Professor of Mahometan Law ; • but, 
before leaving Shiraz, he was led to enter into a second 
disputation, of a far more decided character, with his old 
and respectable antagonist, Mirza Ibraheem. The scene 
of this discussion was a court in the palace of one of the 
Persian princes, where a numerous body of Moolahs 
were collected, with Mirza Ibraheem at their head. In 

* See " Scripture Notices and Proo&.'* 
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this assembly Mr. Martyn stood up, as the single advocale 
of the Christian faith ; and, in the midai of so formidable 
A Mahometan conclave, maintained that prime and funda- 
mental article of true religion, the Divinity of the Son of 
God. 

" The room was lined with Moolahs, on both sides 
and at the top, and, when about to sit down at the door, 
I was beckoned to a vacant place near the top, opposite to 
the master, who, after the usual compliments, asked me, 
without further ceremony, ' What we meant by calling 
Christ God ?' War being thus unequivocally declared, I 
had nothing to do but stand upon the defensive. Amidst 
much violence and clamour, Mirza Ibrabeem, who argued 
more temperately, asked, ' K Christ had ever called Him- 
self God ; was He ike Creator, or a creature? ' I replied, 
' The Creatok.' The Moolahs looked at one another. 
Such a confession had never before been heard before 
Mahometan doctors, 

" One Moolah wanted to controvert some of these 
Ulustrations, by interrogating me about the personality 
of Christ. To all his questions I replied, by requesting 
the same information respecting his own person. 

" To another, who was rather contemptuous and violent, 
I said, ' If you do not approve of our doctrine, will you 
be BO good as to say what God is according to you, that 
I raay worship a proper object ? ' One said, ' The author 
of the universe.' ' I can form no idea from these words,' 
(siud I), ' but of a workman at work upon a vast number 
of materials. Is that a correct notion ?' Another said. 
'Onewho came of himself into being.' 'So then hecame,^ 
(I replied) ; ' came out of one place into another ; and 
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before lie came, lie wbs not. Is this an abstract and 
refined notion ?' After tliia no one asked me any more 
questions ; and, for fear the dispute should bo renewed, 
Jaffier Ali Khan carried me away."* 

After this memorable and intrepid confession of the 
Divinity of our Lord and Saviour JesuB Christ, Mr. 
Martyn continued only a short time at Shiraz, During 
this brief period he had several interesting take-leave 
conversationa with Mirita Seid Ali, Mirza Ibrahecm, 
and others with whom he hod familiarly associated, 
and on whose miuds he had apparently gEiined 
considerable ascendancy. Of Mirza Seid Ali, in parti- 
cular, he says, that " he no longer argues against the 
truth, nor makes any remarks but of a serious kind. Ono 
evening, on my telling him that I wished to return to the 
city, to be alone, and at leisure for prayer, he said with 
impression, ' Though a man had no other religious society, 
with the aid of the Bible, he may, I suppose, live alone 
with God ? ' It will be his own state soon — may he find 
it the medium of God's gracious communication to his 
soul ! He asked in what way God ought to be addressed; 
I told him— a* a Father, with respectful love, and added 
some other exhortations on the subject of prayer." 

In his Journal, from 1st of May to 10th, he has recorded 
as follows ; — " Passed some days at Jaffier Ali £han's 
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gardeu, with Mirza Seid AH, Aga Baba, and Shekh 
Abulhasan, reading at their request the Old Testament 
histories. Their attention to the word, and their love 
and respect to me, seemed to increase as the time of my 
departure approached. 

"Aga Baba, who had been reading St. Matthew, related, 
very circumstantially, to the company, the particulars 
of the death of Christ. The bed of roaes on which we 
sat, and the notes of tlie nightingales warbling around 
ae, was not so sweet to me as this discourse from the lips 
of the Persian." 

The same Aga Baba came, oa the day of Mr, Martyn's 
quitting Shiraz, to bid him farewell. " He did it," Mr. M, 
Bays, " in the best and most solemn way, asking me, as a 
final question, ' Whether, independently of external evi- 
dences, I had any internal proofs of the doctrine of Christi'' 
I answered, ' Yes, undoubtedly ; the change from what 
I once was is a sufficient evidence to me.' He at last 
took his leave in great sorrow, and what ia better, 
apparently in great solicitude about his soul." 

The rest of the day Mr. Martyu continued with Mirza 
Seid All. " I gave him," he says, "in charge what to do 
with the New Testament, in case of my decease, and 
exhorted him, as far as his confessions allowed me, to 
stand fast. He has made many a good resolution respect- 
ing his besetting sins. I hope, as well as pray, that 
some lasting effects will be seen at Shiraz from the Word 
of God left among them." 

It must not be forgotten that, besides the translation 
of the New Testament, Mr, Martyn translated the Psalms 
into Persian during his stay at Shiraz. In his Journal of 



March 15tL, 181 1, lie sajB — " Finished my Persian tra 
lation of the Psahna. Six weary moons have waxed and 
waned aince I began it, but this sweet employment has 
mode them pass unnoticed. Mirza Scid All is ei^er to 
(■orrect a copy for himself; he liopes also one day to j 
translate the 'Principia' of Newton into Persian; — the [ 
firat proposition he understood readily." 

It was on the evening of the 11th of May, one year ' 
after entering Persia, that Mr. Marty n left Shiraz. 
" A little before sunset," he writes, " I left the city, and 
at ten o'clock at night the cafila started. No year of 
life was over spent more usefully, though such a long I 
separation from my friends was often a severe trial." 

In consequence of unexpected difficulties on his way to 
Tebriz, Mr. Martyn thought that, by proceeding at once ■ 
to the camp,* and fay making use of a letter which he 
brought with him from Jaffier Ali Khan to the Yizier, he 
might be able to present his book to the King. But the 
Vizier himself was ill, and all that Mr. Martyn hoped to 
giun by the devious course he had taken to solicit his 
influence, ended in disappointment, escept that it afforded 
him another opportunity of making a public profession of 
the Christian faith, which terminated in cltunour and 
confusion, notwithstanding it took place at a levee of the 
Vizier. Mr. M. appears to have been set upon by eight 
or ten intemperate disputants, among whom wore two ' 
Moolahs, whose ignorance provoked a hasty expression ' 
from him, when the Vizier himself, rudely interposing, i 
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said, " You had better say, ' God is God, and Mahomet is 
the Prophet of God,' I rejoined," Mr. Martjn says, '"'God 
is God,' but added, instead of Mahomet is the Prophet of 
God, ' and Jesua is the Sou of God.' They had no aooner 
heard this, which I had avoided mentioning till then, than 
they all esclaimed in contempt aad anger, ' He is neither 
born, nor begets,' and rose up ns if they would have 
lorn me in pieces. One of them said, * What will you 
say when your tongue is burnt out for this blasphemy?" 
Another felt for me a little-, and tried to softfn the 
severity of this speech. My book, which I had brought, 
expeotiiig to present it to the King, lay before Mirza 
Shufi, the Vizier. But as they nil rose up ail:er him to 
go away, I was afraid they would trample it, so I went 
in among them to take it up, and wrapped it in a towel 
before them, while they looked at it and me with supreme 
contempt." 

To complete his trials, a message came to him from 
the Vizier in the evening, after the levee, to say that it 
was the custom of the King not to sec any Englishman 
uulees presented by the ambassador, or accredited by a 
letter from him. Such being the ease, Mr. Martyn forth- 
with recommenced his journey, and proceeded onwards 
to Tebriz, where, ai^er suffering much from fevfr on 
the road, he at length arrived, and was most kindly 
received by Sir Gore Ouseley, the English ambassador, 
and his lady. To their unremitted attention during 
a severe illness of nearly two months' continuance, he 
appears to have owed his life. On his recovery, he 
determined to make an effort to reach England. 

He had been disappointed in his hope of having been 
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able to present a copy of his Persian translation of the 
New Testament to the King in person, but it waa sub- 
sequently presented by Sir Gore Ouseley to his majeBty, 
who, in a public rescript, expresaed his appi'obation of 
the work. 

In a letter fi'om Tc-briz to a friend in England (the 
last letter Mr. Martyn ever wrote), after some allusion to 
his frequent conversationH with Persian SoofeeB, during 
which, he says, he was led on to t*ll them all he knew 
of the very recesses of the aanetuary, he thus concludes: — 
"Public curiosity about the Gospel, now, for the first time 
in the memory of the modem Persians, introduced into the 
country, is a good deal excited here, and at Shiraz, and 
at other places; so that, upon the whole, I am thankful 
at having been led liither and detained, though my 
residence in this country has been attended with many 
unpleasant circumstances. The way of the Kings of the 
East is p-eparirtff : thus much may be said with safety, 
but little more. The Persians also will probably take 
the lead in the march to Sion." 

Thus have I traced a brief outline of my iriend and 
fellow -townsman, Henry Martyn, through his laborious 
career from the Truro Grammar School to Persia, the 
last scene of his literary and religious achievements, 
ilis journey from Tebriz to Tokat, where he rested 
from his labours, was rendered distressing by iUneas and i 
the most unprovoked annoyances, as we learn &om his 
Journal ; and most wonderful it is, that he should have 
been able to continue this record of his sufferings till i 
within a few days of his decease. He died on the 16th 
of October, ltJ12. The following are the last words 
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which appear to have been written by him ; — "' ! wlien 
aheJl time give place to eternity '. When shali appear 
that new heaven and new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousneas I There — there shall in nowiee enter in 
anything that defileth ; none of that wictedneas that 
has made men worse than wild beasts ; none oi those 
corruptions that add still more to the misenes of mortality 
shall be seen or heard of any more." 

Whether he feU a victim to the plague which then 
raged at Tokat, or sunk under the fever wliich, when he 
penned these last words, had so greatly reduced him, 
seems not t<:> have been ascertained. 

It never occurred to me, when I began to write about 
Eempthome and Mai'tyn as schoolfellows and contem- 
poraries at Cajuhridge, that the recollections associated 
with them would have led me to pursue the missionary 
labours of the latter so fur as I have done. But, in 
reperusing Mr, Sargent's Memoirs, I found that the 
information thoy contained was not merely personally 
interesting, but of great religious importance, especially 
at the present day, when nothing is so desirable as the 
co-operatioo of all conscientious men who agree in the 
fundamental doctrines of Cliristianity. 

At the commencement of their rehgious course, both 
Martyn and Kempthome were chiefly remarkable as 
sealous followers of Simeon, who, favourably contrasted 
as his piety must ever be with the luke-warmness of 
those around him, was scarcely loss ambitious of be- 
coming a master in Israel, than was John Wesley nearly 
M centuT)' before. Both professed to adhere to the 
rttnal of tlie English Church, and both adopted its 
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Artielea as their rule of faith, whatever discrepancy there ! 
may have been in their interpretation of them. Wesley I 
leaned to ArminiaDism, Simeon to Calvinism ; and both 
looked alike to Christ aa the author and finisher of their \ 
salvation. 

To unravel the texture of their respective creeds o 
the particular points of predestination and election, | 
irresistible grace, and final perseverance, would severely I 
tax the ingenuity of the most skilful analyser ; and yet I 
I verily believe, it would be easier to reconcile the 
differences of those truly pious men, Wesley and Simeon, 
than to bring the Archbishop of Canterbury to \x 
one mind with the Bishop of Exeter on the subject of I 
the Baptismal Covenant ; easier even to reconcile the | 
foreknowledge of God with man's moral responsibility, 
than to prevail with the Archbishop to attat'h to the 1 
Sacrament of Baptism precisely the same regenerating I 
efficacy as is declared by the Bishop inherent in it ; 
the converse. The Bishop has unquestionably the Cate- 1 
chism of our Church on liis side, which teaches, re- 
specting baptism, that, being by nature born in sin, we 
are thereby made the children of grace.* 
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Our Saviour, I repeat, does not say, " bring young 
ctiildren to me," without assigning as a reason for it, 
that " of such are tbe kingdom of God;" Ihua evidently 
leaving it to be implied, that they were already rescued 
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from the primitive curse, and, being thus placed in 
same state of innocency as our first parents before their 1 
faU, were fit to be admitted to all the privileges of the I 
religion of Christ ; privileges to which adults, having I 
fallen from a state of innocency, can only be admitted by J 
faith and repentance. 

It appears to me fruitless to argue the poiut farther 1 
than this, by saying as some have done, that baptised J 
children are no better, as far as we can judge by com-' 
pariaon, than others who have not been baptised; and 
that Christ died for all ; because, arguing in this way, I 
we do away with all the covenanted means of Grace, j 
The communicant, who seeks the sanctifying induences I 
of the Holy Spirit at the table of the Lord, may not 
outward seeming, be better than others who neglect i 
this appointed ordinance ; and so on. But if we are 
Christians indeed, we shall take our Lord's command- 
ments upon trust, and not trouble ourselves with the 
inquiry, whether " Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Da* 4 
mascus, are not better than the waters of Israel." (2fl 
Kings, v. 12.) 

It is the doctrine of our church, that baptised children 1 
are safe ; no opinion being given as to such as 
unbaptised, without actual commission of sin. Is this 1 
forbearance consistent with the fair advantage of which. J 
our Saviour's kind and compassionate words seem 
admit ? He was prepared to embrace them as little J 
innocents, already enjoying the benefit of His atoning I 
sacrifice, to whom baptism was, nevertheless, the sign I 
and seal of their redemption, and of their admission to I 
the privileges of the Christian covenant. Adults, on tJ 
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L contrary, having no infantine claim of innocency to 
1 prefer, can only be admitted to the privileges of baptism, 
I OP, if previously baptised, be reinstated in them, by faith 
I and repentance, wliich, if sincere, are accepted as eqiii- 
\ Talent tti the innocency of childhood. In either case the 
I liability to sin continues. All require the sanctifying 
I influences of the Holy Spirit, to fortify them against the 
I OBsaultB of Satan, and are invited accordingly to draw 
r to the table of the Lord, to partake of the symbols 
t of His body and blood, in remembrance of Hia death and 
I passion. Here, again, as in the sacrament of baptism, 
[ repentance and faith are required, without which these 
I symbols cannot be spiritually received. To transfer the 
I •greieace of the Holy Spirit frma the heartt of the 
rncipienti to the material syviboU, is an error which no 
L member of the Church of Christ ought for a moment to 
I antertain. 

The same Saviour, moreover, who has said, " Ye 

I must be bom again,"* has further declared that " Ye 

I must be bom of water and the Spirit ; " not thereby de- 

' tracting from the sole justifying cause, but connecting 

with it the inatrumentality of that pure element which is 

the fittest emblem of the cleansing and regenerating 

power of the Holy Ghost 

Other means of grace there are, besides the two Sacra- 
ments, such as prayer and preaching ; but the two Sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Lord's Supper are pre-emi- 
nent j and no true member of the Church of Clirist can 
I fiul of most deeply regretting, that with respect to the 
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rite of baptism in panieular tliere stiould exist euchi 
discordant views in the very bosoro of the Cliui-ch i 
England. High and Low Chnrfh ! What, in t 
of God, can these conflicting epithets mean ? A divided J 
church, like a divided house, cannot stand. But that] 
Church, of which Christ is the Head, ivith which HeJ 
has promised to he to the end of time, and of which a 
other churches are but branches, must and will stand. I 
Christiana, tmited in the common bond of charity, and byJ 
the triple cord of Fatlier, Son, and Holy Spirit, willl 
form churches for themselves, neither looking to Rome I 
nor to Canterbury for guidance, but to Christ, the only I 
infallible head of that Church into which all who are Hi 
will be gathered, and to the Bible, His revealed Word. 

Nothing ean be more calculated to bring profesein^J 
Christians together in Christian fellowship, than the I 
present state of the missionary world. In her missionary I 
aeal. Great Britain has gone with the Bible into every I 
nook and comer of the earth ; but the work is no longer 1 
confined to one particular church. England may well be I 
proud of her two venerable aocieties — " For the Fropa-fl 
gation of the Gospel," and " For the Promotion of Chrisi- 1 
tian Knowledge," as well as of that more recent and I 
prosperous Society, " The Church Missionary ;" but^l 
admitting her National Church to be, what Grotius long'^ 
ago pronounced it, the purest of the reformed churches,! 
still it is but a branch of the Universal Church of Christ jj 
and eveiy missionary body of Christiana who stand upon 
the Bible for their foundation, and preach Christ cracified . 
in sincerity and truth, must be deemed to be fellow^] 
workers in the great work of evangelising the heatheih 
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as well as of bringing the many wretched outcasts among 
enraelvea to a saving knowledge of their Redeemer. It 
is tliis conviction that has imparted ao great an interest 
W toy mind in studying the writings and labours of tlie 
two first Bishops of Calcutta, Middleton and Hebc-r. and 
of my friend and schoolfellow, Henry Martyn. They 
were all ministers of the Church of England, but their 
Christian charity was unbounded. They were all 
labourers in the same field, sowing the same seed, and 
looking forward to the same harvest, with Swartz. tlie 
sainted minister of Travancore; and it cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon the minds of our modern pole- 
mical theologians, that their differences are for the most 
part such as would lose all their significance, if, instead 
of contt-nding each for his own view of some particular 
dogma, they would take example from such men as 
Middleton, and Reber, and Martyn, and Swartz. 

These were four very different men in persona! appear- 
ance, and in their early associations and connexions, in 
their literary tast«s, and in their academic pursuits and 
distinctions. But, from the commencement of their aacreil 
ministerialcareer, the same Helmet of Salvation, and Sword 
of the Spirit bespoke them as alike soldiers of the cross, 
of one heart, and of one mind, and determined not to 
know any thing among those to whom they were sent, 
"aaveJesus Christ, and Him crucified." (ICor. ii. 2.) Far 
from these excellent men was the thought of compressing 
the Church of Christ into the dimensions of the Church 
of England. They knew that out of the pale of that 
church were names which carried with them the brightest 
recollections of Christian holiness ; but whilst they were 
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confined to any one branch, they nevertheless ahnink 
not from the fealty due to their own mother-church ; 
but, on the contrary, acted throughout in the spirit of 
Bishop Heber'a beuutitid admonitionB relative to the 
ordination of Lutheran Ministers. Without making any 
general admission ofthe validity of ordination by presbyters 1 
without a bishop, he says, in hia " Answer to a Letter o 
the Re-ordination of Lutheran Ministers," — " Were I to 
return to Germany, I would again, as before, humbly and 
thankfully avail myself of the preaching and sacramental 
ordinances of the Lutheran evangelical Church, not 
doubting that they are a true Church of Christ, and that ' 
the Spirit of God is with them, as I trust it ia with t 
also." — "I have no right or desire to judge devout and | 
learned divines of another church. If they come 
sojourn among us satisfied with the commission which 
they have received, or if they desire our help in their 
effort to convert the heathen, Igladly meetthemas Chris- 
tians and fellow -labourers. I rejoice sincerely that Christ 
is made known so widely through their means. I gladly 
admit tbem to the communion of our church (as I should 
desire myself to be admitted in Germany or Holland), and 
to all interchange ofgoodwillandgood offices (as in the case 
of the Missionary Societies of our church) which is essen- . 
tial to our canying on the Gospel work in concert. But | 
I am not inconsistent with these feelings if I think that 
the difference between us, though it should not interrupt 
our communion, is in itsell' a misfortune to be remedied. 
Nor do I feel the less love and reverence foi' their character 
and talents, when I earnestly wish them to become in | 
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all points like ourselvos, except those aioB of infirmity of 
which I am mournfully conscious,"* 

Whatever Bishop Heber may have thought of the 
question of uninterrupted Apostolical Succession as an 
historic truth, he considered it as still more a (juestion of 
order and of wholesome disciphne, and of great importance, 
therefore, in the establishment of a Christian Church in 
India. I4o anti-Christian dissensions were to be appre- 
hended from the enlightened episcopacy which he advo- 
cated, and of which he was so bright an ornament ; in all 
he said or did, he had no text book but the Bible ; ho 
Assumed no spiritual power which tended to separate him 
from Christ, the shepherd and bishop of his soul ; and he 
might, in all modesty, have taken up the words of St. Paul 
and said, "We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus 
the Lord ; and ourselves your servants for Jesus' sake." 
(2Cor.iv.5.) 

Sir E. K. Porter's " Travels in Persia," in 1817, and the 
three following years, contain some interesting notices 
of Mr. Martyn. 

Mr. Martyn died at Tokatin the autumn of 1812, five 
or BIX years prior to the jieriod when Sir R. K. Porter 
wrote as follows :^ 

" Aa I drew near Shiraz the image of my exemplary 
countryman, Henry Martyn, rose in my thoughts, seeming 
U> sanctify the shelter to which I was hastening. He had 
approached Shiraa much about the same season of the 
year, a.d. 1811, and, like myself, was gasping for life 
under the double pressure of an inward fire and outward 
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burning Bun. He dwelt there neai-ly a yeai-; aud, 
leaving ita walls, tiie apostle of Christianity foand no ' 
cause for 'shaking ofi' the duat of his feet' against 
tho Mahomedan city. The inhabitants liad received, 
cherished, and listened to him ; and he departed thence 
amidst the blessings and tears of many a Persian friend. 
Through his means the Gospel had then found its way I 
into Persia ; and as it appears to have been sown 
kindly hearts, the gradual effect hereafter may be like I 
the harvest to the seedling. But, whatever bo the issue, 
the liberality with which his doctrines were permitted 
to bo discussed, and the hospituUty with which their 
promulgator was received by the learned, the nobles, and , 
persons of all ranks, cannot but reflect lasting honour on 
the government, and command our respect for the people 
at large. Besides, to a person who thinks at all on these 
subjects, the circumstance of the first correct Persian 
translation of the Holy Scriptores being made at Shiraz, 
and thence put into the royal hands, and disseminated 
through the empire, cannot but give an almost prophetic 
emphasis to the transaction, as arising from the very 
native country, Persia Proper, of the founder of the I 
empire who first bad the temple of Jerusalem be rebuilt, 
who returned her sons from captivity, and who was called 1 
by name to the divine commission. 

" The son of the late Jaffier All Khan came out to meet 1 
me ; ho hailed me more like an old friend than a frangeh I 
stranger ; and received myself and people into his house I 
with every cordial hospitality our situation needed. 

" The attentjons of my host wero so unwearied, that I I 
never could forget I was in the house of the near kins- 
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maji of the troo noble Fersianti, Jafiicr Ali Khao, and 
Mirza Seid AH, wlio had shown the wanneat peraonal 
friendship to our ' Man of God,' for bo they designated 
Henry Marty n." 

The oliuwing extract is particularly interesting when 
we recollect Mr. Martyn'a own expression of his feelings 
in connection with the same scene : — • 

" When tie weather became too intense for his en- 
feebled frame to bear the extreme lieat of the city, AJi 
Khan pitched a tent for him in a most delightful garden 
beyond the walls, where he pursued his Asiatic transla- 
tions of the Scriptures ; or, sometimes, in the cool of the 
evening, he sat under the shade of an orange tree, by the 
side of a clear stream, holding that style of conversation 
with the two admirable brothers, which caused their 
pious guest to say, ' The bed of roses on which he re- 
clined, and the notes of the nightingales which warbled 
above him, were not so sweet as such discourse from 
Persian lips.'" 

Later in his travels, when at Tokat, Sir R. K. Porter 
says, " It was in this town our ever memorable country- 
man, Henry Martyn, closed his ministry on earth ; his 
pilgrimage of service to a distant people, whom, because 
they were men, ' he loved from afar as brothers,' and 
dedicated the bloom of his life and faculties to recover 
from error. But his zeal was beyond the strength of a 
naturally delicate constitution ; yet Providence supported 
him, till, his commission being performed in the gift of 
the Holy Scriptures to the nations of the East in their 
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own languages, exhausted nature sunk under the apostolic 
labour, and in this place he was called to the rest of 
heaven His remains sleep in a grave as humble as his 
own meekness."* 

In the " Memoirs of the Life of Sir James Mackintosh," 
we likewise catch a glimpse or two of Mr. Martyn, 
when on the point of leaving India. 

Whoever is acquainted with the biographical memoirs 
of Sir J. Mackintosh will be apt to regret that, exceed- 
ingly praiseworthy as were his exertions to promote en- 
lightened civilization in India, his thoughts ran habitually 
in a metaphysical and casuistical train, to the exclusion 
almost of any interest in the work which absorbed Mr. 
Martyn's whole heart and mind. 

It was not, evidently, till towards the close of his most 
industrious and useful life, that faith in the atoning 
blood of Christ became his main-stay. 

In his Journal, Sunday, Feb. 24, 1811, he says, 
" Elphinstone introduced me to-day to a young clergy- 
man, called Martyn, coming round from Bengal on his 
way to Bussora, partly for health, and partly to im- 
prove his Arabic, as he is translating the Scriptures into 
that language. He seems to be a mild and benevolent 
enthusiast — a sort of character with which I am always 
half in love. We had the novelty of grace before and 
after dinner^ all the company standing." 

A few days after the above introduction, Sir James 
again observes, " Mr. Martyn, the saint from Calcutta, 
called here. He is a man of acuteness and learning, his 

♦ " sir E. K. Porter's Travels In Persia," vol. IL p. 703. 
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meekness is excessive, and gives a disagreeable impres- 
sion of effort to conceal the passions of human nature." 

What can be more offensive than such pride of the 
human heart as is evinced in the above judgment, passed 
off hand, by Sir James Mackintosh on Henry Martyn ? 

Fortunately tor Sir James there is still another refer- 
ence to Mr. Martyn, of a redeeming charaeter, althouglj 
introduced sneering! y : — 

" * Padre' Martyn, the saint, dined here in the evening ; 
it was a very considerably more pleasant evening than 
usual ; he is a mild and inganiout man. We had two or 
three hours' good discussion on grammar and mel.a- 

Mr. Martyn, in hia Journal, speaks of Mr, Elphinstone,* 
who was one of his fellow -passengers in his voyage Iroin 
Calcntta to Bombay, as follows; — " His agreeable manners 
and classical acquirements made me think myself fortunate 
indeed in having such a companion, and I found his com- 
pany the most agreeable part of my voyage." When oif 
the Island of Ceylon, they lauded and took a walk together, 
and were recognised as Protestant Christiana. 

Sir James Mackintosh was, at all events, what must 
be considered a liberal Christian, at the period of his 
official residence at Bombay. In his Journal of Sept., 
1810, he thus expresses iiimself, — "It is impossible, 1 
think, to look into the interior of any sect without 
thinking better of it. I ought, iudoud, to confine myself 
to those of Christian Europe ; but, with that limitation, 
it seems to rae that the remark is true ; — whether I 
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look at the Jansenists of Port Royal, or the Quakers 
in Clarkson, or the Methodists in these journals. * 
All these sects which appear dangerous or ridiculous 
at a distance, assume a much more amiable character 
on nearer inspection. They all inculcate pure virtue, 
and practise mutual kindness ; and they exert great 
force of reason in rescuing their doctrines from the 
absurd or pernicious consequences which naturally flow 
from them." 

It has been asserted, I believe, on good authority, that 
Coleridge was asked to accompany Sir J. Mackintosh to 
India, for the sake of his colloquial powers ; and I 
scarcely know whether it is to be regretted or not that 
these two great men were not thus intimately associated 
for months or years. Would they have ripened into 
more perfect Christians — into Transcendentalists— or into 
madmen? My belief is that Coleridge would have taken 
the first opportunity of returning to England, and that 
the Scotchman would have gladly speeded his parting 
guest. Their spirits were not congenial like those of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, who could sit together in 
perfect mental enjoyment without saying a word. The 
capability of doing so occasionally, Coleridge considered 
the surest test of friendship. 

At the period of my intimacy with Coleridge, in 
Germany, he was fond of mentioning Mackintosh, and 
I thought that I once heard him say that, in some 
argumentation, at which he was present, between Mr. 
Mackintosh and Coleridge's great friend, Mr. Poole, of 

* Christian Observer. 
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Stowey, the logician was apparently getting tlie better 
of his more piain- minded adversary, when tho latter 
suddenly closed with him, and bluntly told liim, "You 
may talk on, but what I say i« right, and your subtle 
logic won't make it otherwise ;" Coleridge evidently 
awarding the palm to his friend Tom Poole, 

Not feeling sure that my memory respecting the above 
relation was quite correct, I wrote to Mr. Poole, for the 
benefit of any recollection he might have of this or 
any other conversation he might have had with Mr. 
Mackintosh, and at the same time I made inquiries 
about other matters which were then particularly en- 
gaging my attention. The insertion here of his obliging 
answer is due to the memory of this most amiable man ; 
and its interest will not be lessened by ray observing 
that I am at this moment writing in tlic year of our Lord 
1855. 

'•N. Stowey, 6th June, 1836. 

" My Dear Sir, 

" The receipt of yonr letter gave me great 
pleasure, at it seemed to me, as if one of my old friends, 
of whom, alas ! I have lost so many, was returned from 
the dead. The last time I saw you, many years ago, you 
were residing at Tmro, and how is it now you are at 
Bath ? Is it as a resident, or, iis I hojje not, pro 
tempore, for your health ? 

"At all events I hope your health is in a tolerable 
state, as you are enabled so cheerfully to pursue an 
amusement which, while it interests you, will, I doubt 
not, be generally interesting, and I need not add, parti- 
cohirly so to myself. 

G 4 
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" The difficulty in composing your work is to make 
it sufficiently interesting, and at the same time to avoid 
breaches of confidence and the giving of pain. I am 
quite sure, from your kind letter to me, that you will 
sacrifice the former rather than make the least approach 
to either of the latter.* 

"*No man,' says Rochefoucault, *is a hero to his 
valet de chambre.' And the truth is, that men of great 
virtue, of the most splendid and ardent talents, often 
manifest some of the infirmities of human nature as 
well as its excellencies 5 and generally with similar 
energy. 

" Our very dear friend Coleridge was a striking 
illustration of this remark. And in writing the biography 
of such men, I hold that much injury is done in exhi- 
biting, in detail, their infirmities. Those who cannot 
reach their excellencies can easily ape their infirmities, 
and plead high example as an apology for their mis- 
conduct. 

" To come to the more immediate object of your letter 
— the extract you have kindly given from your proposed 
publication. I am obliged to tell you that I have no 
recollection of the conversations at which Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh was present, and to which you allude, nor am I by 
Stny means certain of my ever having met Sir James at 
either of the Mr. Wedgwoods. Are you quite sure 
that Coleridge, in his more than kind partiality for me, 

* I am not aware that in my flrequent notices of Ck>leridge, in the first vol. of mj 
" Early Years," I ever departed from the fair spirit of Mr. Poole*s most friendly 
and amiable ii^onetions. Nevertheless, I was bound to bear in mind a maxim 
adopted by Coleridge himself,—" Debeo amicis opitularl, sed osque ad Superos." 
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and in his ever giving me credit so far beyond my 
deserts, did not say, ' Tom Poole mould have done so 
and so,' not that he did so and so ? However that may 
bo, / muit request you to suppress that part of your 
narrative mhich gives me Ike credit of subduing Sir 
J. M, in argument. 

" With respect to the Epitaph, at the publicatiou of 
which 1 am surprised, pray do not make it more signi- 
ficant than it ia, by publishing the name. This I wonid 
withhold, if only in consideration of those excellent men, 

the Wedgwoods, whose brother-in-law you know M 

was ; and they were the liberal patrons of C' . The 

Epitaph, as you say, seems dictated by a vindictive 

spirit ; but this sort of feeling in C was never 

more than shin deep, of which being conscious, he ofl«n 
seemed to delight in sporting with it. 

" It is certainly true that M proposed to C 

to go to India with him. Whether the proposal was 

seriously made I know not ; but I am sure that C 

never gave it a serious thought. 

" I remember, as you mention, my having been taken 
hy some one to sec Thomas PajTie at Paris. We i'ound 
him in a poor lodging, very intent in making the model 
of a bridge (I think of iron), which he was about to 
present to the French Government. He complained that 
the Modems had sadly retrograded, compared to the 
Ancients, in the construction of bridges. 

" He spoke, I think, as you say, of intending to give aii 
answer to Bishop Watson's ' Apology for the Bible.' 

" He was then a hard-featured man, advanced in life, 

nnd I remember I thought him a very dull fellow. Bnt 

Q 5 
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perhaps this remark is unfair, as we were not with him 
an hour, and he seemed at the time much out of spirits. 

" Should any circumstance bring you to this neigh- 
bourhood, it would give me great pleasure to see you 
here. You mention Doctor Parry. I trust he is well ; 
if you see him, pray make my kind remembrance to him. 
" Your's, my dear Sir, very sincerely, 

" Thomas Poole." 

It is evident from the manner in which Sir J. 
Mackintosh speaks of Mr. Martyn, on the occasion of 
their first interview, that I have not overrated the 
personal advantages which characterised Bishop Heber. 
By personal advantages, I mean that easy address and 
self-reliance which may depend in part on individual 
temperament, but which are chiefly referable to the 
habit of familiar intercourse with the best educated 
and polished classes of society. As a scholar and a 
man of science, Martyn had scarcely a superior ; and he 
and Heber were saints alike. Yet how different, I 
repeat, would the first impression made by Bishop Heber 
upon Sir J. Mackintosh have been from that which 
was made by the meek and unadorned missionary ! 
Had Martyn been as much a man of the world as 
Heber, the first afternoon he passed with Sir James 
would have been much more satisfactory to both. That 
self-love (amour propre) which is more or less inherent 
in all but the very lowest of mankind, would have been 
conciliated to the great relief of both parties. 

But in saying thus much, I must not do injustice to 
Mr. Martyn. If his address was less prepossessing, and 
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his manners less courtly than those of Eisliop Heber, 
he was equaUy with the Bishop eustained bj religious 
priaciple, and I can answer for his having been a,s brave 
as he was lewned and good. He quailed before no man. 
Accordingly we find, that at their last interview. Sir 
J. Mackintosh, who doubtless was a man of no ordinary 
pretensions, found himself drawn into a philological dis- 
cuBsion with a stranger whose mental capacity was com- 
mensurate with his own, Martjn may have gained an 
easier entrance to the head than to the heart of the 
Jurisconsult ; and here, as elsewhere, science may have 
been auxiliary to rebgion, and it is probable that Sir 
James was thus led to think more highly not only of Mr. 
Marlyn, but of the objects of his journey to Fcrsia and 
of his missionary labours generally. Such a supposition 
we know to be in accordance with what happened after- 
wards at the seat of the Persian government. After 
the Moolahs had discovered that Mr. Martyn was their 
superior in science, they more readily attended to him 
when he spoke of spiritual things ; and since science is 
«nre to keep pace with civilization, any attempt to check 
its pn^resB, as detrimental to revealed truth, is to be 
deprecated for the plain reason, that " Magna est Veritas 
et pwevalebit." 

Professor Sedgwick has treated this subject fully, and 
with great wisdom, in his " Discourse on the Studies of 
the University of Cambridge." He nobly vindicates the 
teaching of that ancient seat of learning as Catholic in 
the fullest sense of the word, " as giving to faith vehat 
belongt to faith, nihtle it gives to reatoit what belongs to 
reason. ' 
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At no great distance from the time when Cambridge 
was mustering her strength against the adversaries of 
religion ; when Bishop Watson was consigning, almost 
with a stroke of his pen, the writings of the infidel 
Payne to contempt and oblivion ; when Horsley, nobly 
upholding the doctrine of our Lord's divinity, was 
achieving a complete triumph over Priestley ; exhibiting 
to the world not merely his fallacious mode of reasoning 
in a circle, but quotations ignorantly misapplied by him ; 
testimonies perverted by artful and forced constructions ; 
passages in the Greek fathers misinterpreted through 
want of knowledge of the Greek language, and doubly 
confounded through ignorance of the Platonic philosophy 
as well as of the phraseology of the earliest ecclesiastical 
writers ; when the learned Herbert Marsh, afterwards 
Bishop of Peterborough, was not only raising his voice 
in maintenance of the orthodoxy of our Church, but 
proving to the Continent of Europe from evidence, with 
which his long residence in Germany had supplied him, 
that England was engaged in a just and righteous war- 
fare ; whilst from the same stronghold of science and 
religion, men such as Buchanan, and Thomason, and 
Middleton, and Martyn, were preparing to devote their 
lives to the service of their Maker in heathen lands; 
whilst Simeon was rearing, in the very bosom of the 
University, the evangelical standard, amidst intestine 
enemies, and the opposition of real, but then somnolent, 
friends of the Church ; even at this very time, there was 
gathering in the sister University, a cloud which, 
assuming more and more a threatening aspect, woi^ld, if 
not dispersed, have obscured the brightness of our 
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Reformed Church, and consigned liei- again to the gloom 
and thraldom of Papal superstitiott and tyranny. But, 
not to lose myself in metaphor, let it suffice to say, m 
dubtle were the measures of the party with which the 
" Tracts for the Times " originated, that Professor 
Sedgwick, ever jealous of the honour of the University, 
of which hi' was so watchful a guardian, declares that. 
he had no suspicion whatever of the drift of the Oxford 
Tractarians till he had read the Preface of their second 
volume, which appeared in 1836. 

Suspicion and fear were soon changed into reality of 
danger on the appearance of the ninetieth and final 
Tract, and he candidly admits that the snake had 
crept into Cambridge, and was sheltered in the folds 
of the Cambridge Camden Society. Established for the 
purpose of promoting the knowledge of ecclesiastical 
antiquitjes, its writings after a while were not merely 
damaged by faults of taste, and fantastical puerilities, 
bat were vitiated by some grave errors of principle. 
Some of its members seemed to have taken up a reli- 
gion built upon the principles of taste, rather than 
Qpon more solid reasons drawn out of sacred and 
historical evidence. They learned to speak of the 
architects of the middle age as men religiously in- 
spired, and of our old Reformers as a set of Vandals 
and infidels. At one of the meetings an undergraduate 
read an elaborate architectural paper, ending with a 
kind of religious or moral dissertation, in which he 
seemed to declare that Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley 
died at the stake by the just judgment of God, for 
having consented to the desecration of oar monasteries. 
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The working of the Society became suspected, and its 
oldest and most influential members withdrew from it 
in a body. It then lost its vitality and strength, and 
soon came to its dissolution. And well was it for 
Cambridge that this Society died a sudden death ; for, 
without denying that it had done and was doing some 
good, it was, in the opinion of many, a very thriving 
school of foppery and fanaticism. Very soon after its 
dissolution one or two of its active members went over 
to the Church of Rome. 

" There are among us," Professor Sedgvdck says, " no 
predisposing causes for the reception of such a moral 
disease as that engendered by the concluding doctrines 
of the Tracts, which teach that we may hold one set 
of religious opinions while we prbfess another. We 
were unscathed and hardly touched by the pestilential 
vapour which came amongst us. No man of weight 
and authority surrendered his faith to demoralising 
subtilties. Our faith remains unchanged in principle; 
but it is firmer and better rooted than it was before 
the recent shaking of opinions. Among the many 
members of the Church of England, who during the 
religious movement of the last twenty-five years have 
passed over to the Church of Rome, there have been 
some undergraduates, and one or two of the younger 
graduates of Cambridge. But not one was there who 
had any weight or authority whilst among us — who 
had carried off our high academic honours, or drank 
deep at our fountains of learning."* 

* Preface to the 5tb Ed. of Sedgwick's Discourse. 
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Tiia is a noble boast to wbich not Marl.yn, as a Cantab, 
only, but Heber, and every otber Oxonian of the same 
stamp, would have gratefully responded, just as every 
true and loyal Briton rejoiced at the fall of Sebastopol, 
although the great glory of the day may have been 
mainly due to our Allies ; inasmuch as they had to bear 
the brunt of the assault of the Malakoff Tower. 

It does by no means lessen my respect for many an 
Oxonian friend, that I am proud of being able to sign 
myself "Late Fellow" of a College in Cambridge, in 
the hall of which I have so often contemplated with 
pious and affectionate emotion the saint-Hke features of 
the Martyr, Ridley; or that I rejoice from the very 
bottom of my heart, that I have the unimpeachable 
authority of so wise and good a man aa Professor Sedg- 
wick for beheving that the Tractarian snake, embodied 
in the last number of the " Tracts for the Times," has 
not merely been scotched, but thoroughly deprived of its 
vitality, in Cambridge. 

And now, in bringing this portion of my " Late 
Heflectiona" to a close, I would oxpresa a hope, that 
nothing I may have said of the person of my old school- 
fellow, Mr. Martyn, will lead my readers to suppose that, 
as he grow up, it waa unpleasing, or that his manners and 
address were awkward. On the contrary, without being 
a man of the world, simplicity and ease were his natural 
attributes; and I should fail of doing him justice in these 
respects, if I were to omit the insertion of the following 
graphic rcmiuiscence of Imn from the pen of Mrs. Sher- 

" I perfectly remember the figui'e of that simple-hearted 
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and holy young man, Mr. Martyn, when he entered our 
budgerow. He was dressed in white, and looked very 
pale, which, however, was nothing singular in India; 
his hair, a light brown, was raised from his forehead, 
which was a remarkably fine one. His features were 
not regular, but the expression was so luminous, so 
intellectual, so affectionate, so beaming with divine 
charity, that no one could have looked at his features, 
and thought of their shape or form ; the out -beaming 
of his soul would absorb the attention of every observer. 
There was a very decided air, too, of the gentleman 
about Mr. Martyn, and a perfection of manners which 
from his extreme attention to all minute civilities, might 
seem almost inconsistent with the general bent of his 
thoughts to the most serious subjects. He was as re- 
markable for ease as for cheerfulness. 

" Mr. Martyn invited us to visit him at his quarters 
at Dinapore, which invitation Mr. Sherwood and I 
accepted. His house was destitute of every comfort. 
1 had been troubled with a pain in my face, and there 
was not such a thing in the house as a pillow. I could 
not find anything to lay my head on at night, but a 
bolster, stuffed as hard as a pincushion. We had not, 
as is usual in India, brought our own bedding from the 
boats. Our kind friend had given us his own room : 
but I could get no rest, during the two nights of our 
remaining there, from the pain in my face, which was 
irritated by the bolster ; during each day, however, 
there was much for the mind to feed upon with delight. 
After breakfast, Mr. Martyn had family prayers, which 
commenced by singing a hymn. He had a rich deep 
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voice, and a fine taste for vocal music. After singing 
he read a chapter, explained part of it and prayed 
extempore. Afterwards he withdrew to his studies and 
translations. The evening was finished with another 
hymn, scripture reading, and prayers. The conversion 
of the natives, and the building up of the kingdom 
of Christ, were the great objects for which alone that 
child of God seemed to exist then, and, in fact, for which 
he died."* 

* Mrs. Sherwood — From ** Christian Bemembrancer," October, 1854. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Death-Bed Scenes. 

If when I published the first volume of my "Early 
Years and Late Reflections ; " and, when scarcely three 
score years had passed over my head, I imagined that 
the evening of life was at hand and the time for reflec- 
tion come, what must be my present feelings, when, in 
my eightieth year, I find myself still as sound in mind, 
as far as I know, as ever, and more thankful than I can 
express to a merciful Providence for so inestimable a 
privilege. As old age advances the powers of the body 
necessarily decline, and become less capable of discharg- 
ing the active duties of life ; pleasure assumes a different 
aspect ; and our daily prayer to our Heavenly Father, that 
He would graciously please to keep us out of temptation, 
is mercifully responded to by the removal of number- 
less temptations and impulses to which flesh is heir, and 
which, in the heyday of life, we find it so difficult to keep 
under due subjection. 

In the second volume of my " Early Years " I have 
taken some notice of the "Autobiography of Lewis 
Cornaro, a noble Venetian, written by him when he was 
near an hundred years of age," and comprising " sure and 



certain Methods of attaining a Long and Hoalthful Life," 
These methods my own experience has bo fully con- 
firmed, that I feel no stronger obligation imposed, on me 
than that of making them as eslensively known as 
lean. 

Cornaro, like myself, must certainly have inherited 
from his parents a good constitution, not robust, but 
doubtless free from any morbid taint or organic infirmity. 
Excessive indulgence in the luxuries of tlie table brought 
him to the brink of the grave before he had attained his 
fortieth year j and he says of Italy generally that it 
was robbed by gluttony and excess of more inhabitants 
than pestilence, war, and famine would have destroyed. 
" We beeomc old," he says, " before we have been able to 
taste the pleasure of being young ; and the time which 
ought to have been the summer of our Kves, is often 
the beginning of their winter." 

Without pleading guilty to oxoessea bucIi as theae, I 
too could a tale unfold of intemperance perpetrated at 
Cambridge, so lately as the latter end of the last century, 
by which the health of undergraduafea was not un- 
(requentiy irrotrievabiy undermined, Wino and even 
ardent spirits were drank habitually ; and when an under- 
graduate gave a dinner at his own rooms, or at an inn, it 
was scarcely possible to avoid participating in scenes which 
I shudder to think of, and dare not attempt to describe. 
Pembroke may have been, in comparison with many 
others, rather B.faM college ; and in a college, as in any 
particular regiment, there will often be found some hard- 
headed individual who can drink the rest under the table, 
And eventually under the turf; for in this as in other 
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cases " the weakest go to the wall." I am certain that 
even healthy and strong young men, of that day, both 
shortened and embittered their lives by their college 
excesses. A great change for the better has certainly 
taken place since then. The vice of drunkenness is no 
longer known in the upper classes of society ; and yet, if 
you ask any experienced medical man, he will tell you, 
that half the ails of human life are still induced by modes 
of living which a better rule of life would correct. A 
very talented and benevolent clergyman lately published 
a sermon in which he dwelt with particular emphasis 
on the close connexion between the moral and physical 
condition of man ; and I believe that there are very few 
who do not know that their mental condition varies very 
essentially with the state of their bodily health ; as that 
most assuredly does with a temperate diet and regimen. 
So that, whilst we listen to the words of inspired wisdom, 
" Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the 
issues of life;"* or to those of the heathen moralist — 
" Animum rege ; qui, nisi paret, imperat ;"t we shall do 
well ever to bear in mind how much stress both Chris- 
tian and heathen moralists lay on the due subjection of 
the body. Not all the volumes which have been written 
by physicians from Hippocrates downwards, contain a 
lesson comparable in wisdom with that of St. Paul, who, 
after telling us that he who striveth for the mastery, 
whether the object sought be a corruptible or an incor- 
ruptible crown, should be temperate in all things, adds, 
" I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection ; 

* Prov. iv. 23. t Hor. Ep. Lib. 1. Ep. 2. 
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lest that by any means, when I have preaehed to others, 
I myself should become a castaway." " 

Such is the delicacy and complexity of the human 
frame, that the wonder is, not that so many die in early 
life, but that so many attain to old age. 

Professor Blumenbach tells us in his "Physiological 
Institutions," that it is not safe to speak of any particular 
period as the natural term of human life. The Scriptures, 
it is true, apeak of three score years and ton as such 
term, and the records of the tomb bear the same testi- 
mony. But, dealing physiologically with the question, 
the above learned Professor has come to the conclusion, 
from a careful comparison of a vast many tables of 
mortality, that Europeans not unfrcquently reach the age 
of eighty-four, whilst few get beyond it. 

It mast be reckoned amongst the innumerable dispen- 
sations of a merciful Providence, that the fear of death 
does not seem to enl£r the mind in childhood, or even in 
youth. Through the whole extent of animated nature, 
joy is synonymous with the first stage of life. It is only 
when we begin to lose sight of the innocence of the lamb 
that we cease to partake of its joyfulness. Even in the 
noonday of our years, the pleasures, the duties, or the 
uejxs of our particular station occupy us so entirely, that, 
unless sickness intervene, or some other calamity befal 
us, we are apt to think little, if at all, of death; but as 
we journey onward and approach the evening of our 
days, one friend after another dropping off around U8,t 
thoughts of our own departure rise, as if spontaneously. 
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in the mind, and we can no longer turn away from the 
contemplation of the King of Terrors. Instead of a sceptre, 
in his hand he bears the emblematic dart, on the shaft of 
which are virtually inscribed, "flee from the wrath to 
come" — ^words of merciful and warning import, not dis- 
arming death of his appropriate terrors, but guarding us 
against them; for if "the fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom," * the fear of de9,th must be salutary, 
inasmuch as " the wages of sin is death" f— death of the 
body, even when repented of: infinite and irreversible 
misery of body and soul both, when there is no 
repentance. 

Among the bravest, most enterprising, and most un- 
fortunate men, with whose history we are familiar, may 
be placed Sir Walter Raleigh. He combined an eager 
desire of wealth, and courtly honours, and power, with 
mental qualflcations of the highest order; and in the 
pursuit of riches and personal influence, like the illus- 
trious Bacon, Lord Verulam, he lost sight of that recti- 
tude without which riches and honour are but rottenness, 
and nobility conspicuous shame. He trusted, moreover, 
in worldly princes, and, having survived the giddy 
eminence to which the smiles of Elizabeth had raised 
him, and seen the downfal of his most powerful rival, 
Essex, to whose execution he is said to have been 
accessory, he fell into the hands of a monarch who was 
the farthest possible from sympathising with him in his 
chivalrous pretensions. James and he were ill met ; so 
that on the accession of James to the throne, Raleigh 

* Pb. ill. 10. + Rom. vl. 23. 
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iioon got into difflcuhies which brought him e 
to the scaffold, and more immediately to ii 
the Tower. There he remained thirteen years ; and 
there he composed that " History of the World" which, 
notwithstanding the disadvantages under which it was 
written, has obtained for TiJm distinction such aa cannot 
be awarded him, eitlicr for his courtly gallantry or his 
adventurous heroism. 

If there was ever a man of whom it could be said, 
that he was a stranger to the fear of death, in as far as 
its mortal pang is capable of agonizing the heart, such 
was Raleigh. But, unhappily, the display of his daunt- 
less courage was not confined to the defence of his 
country. When at length released fi-oni prison, he 
determined, with the reckless purpose of i^etrieviog the 
disadvantages of a position so mortifying to a man of his 
ambitious temperament, to encounter the perils of u 
buccaneering expedition,— perils the more appalling be- 
cause inconsistent with honourable bearing. 

Returning, unsuccess^ and dispirited, from a ra^ili 
attack of some Spanish scttlemeJits on the banks of the 
Orinoco, he was arrested, and soon after brought to the 
block. There was no Elizabeth now on the throne to 
show him favour or even mercy ; the eldest son of her 
successor, if he had stiU been alive, might have interceded 
for him;* but trom James himself he had nothing good 
to expect. At his trial, before the Court of King's 
Bench, he set against the crime for which he was so 

■ Ttila j'oaiig i-rliire AIM nutdoilr In hia eightoczith jcor Hd tud Doncdval, 
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vindictively and tardily arraigned, the consideration of 
the long imprisonment which he had undergone, and the 
commission, subsequently conferred upon him, which 
implied his pardon ; but he pleaded in vain. Sentence 
of death was passed upon him, and carried into execution 
the following day — October 29, 1618, in Old Palace 
Yard. Then it was that the greatness of his character 
again shone forth. His behaviour on the scaffold was 
remarkably calm. He addressed the assembled crowd 
of spectators at some length in his own vindication ; 
and then, having examined the edge of the axe by which 
he was to be beheaded, and calmly intimated " that it 
was a sharp, but sure remedy for all ills" — ^he laid his 
head upon the block, and received the fatal blow. He was 
in the sixty-sixth year of his age. The sentence has ever 
been regarded as highly discreditable to James, who, 
however unlike his predecessor on the throne in other 
respects, claims at least this feature of affinity, that yield- 
ing to the suggestions of a selfish and worldly policy, and 
to the instigations of an unfeeling heart, he kept the 
instrument of death suspended over his victim, till it 
became contemptible to let it drop. 

History, it may be said, abounds in examples of similar 
heroism to that of Sir Walter Raleigh, without reference 
to holy martyrs, who, by the strength of Faith, were able 
to preserve their presence of mind in the midst of in- 
describable tortures. Even wretches like Thurtell and 
Rush have enacted their tragical parts, on the threshold 
of eternity, with a bold defiance of the ignominy of their 
situation, and a seeming contempt of their instant fate. 
A like disregard of pain and death may be seen in the 
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devotees of the moat revolting superstitions. The un- 
tutored Indiao quits the scene of his earthly pursuits 
rejoicingly, looking only " to the land where his father 
IB gone," and anticipating the pleasure which their meet- 
ing again will occasion. Birth and death are, in fact, 
but the exigences of our mortal state ; and, in regard to 
the mere act of dying, it is " conscience that makes 
cowards of us all." More than this is not necessary to 
vindicate the designation of death as— The King of 
Terrors. It is the dread of something after death, of 
something that awaits us—" when we have shuffled off 
this mortal coil" — that makes dying fearful. Sir Walter 
Raleigh was unquestionably a brave man ; as such he 
met the stroke of death. Yet he has taken care that 
there should be no mistake upon this point in regard to 
his own views. These he has left upon record : not such 
fta occurred to him in the turmoil of life ; hut such as 
presented themselves to his mind in the retirement of his 
study ; and that study the chamber of a prison ; and that 
prison the gloomy Tower, where so many a deed of horror 
had been perpetrated, on every one of which was in- 
scribed " the vanity of human wishes." In this forlorn 
abode, with nothing bat the endearing presence of a 
devoted wife to make life desirable, he meditated, as a 
Christian philosopher, on death. It was after he had 
finished that great undertaking, his " History of the World," 
and had compared it with that eternal world to which, 
with a sentence of condemnation hanging over him, he 
must have thought himself near, that he fell into the 
following eloquent apostrophe :— 

" For the rest, if we seek a reason of the succession 
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and continuance of this boundless ambition in mortal 
men, we may add to that which hath been already said ; 
That the kings and princes of the worid have always 
laid before them the actions, but not the ends of those 
great ones which preceded them. They are always trans- 
ported with the greatness of the one, but they never 
mind the misery of the other, till they find the experience 
in themselves. They neglect the advice of God while 
they enjoy life, or the hope of it ; but they follow the 
counsel of death upon the first approach. It is that 
puts into man all the wisdom of the world, without 
speaking a word, which God, with all the words of His 
law, promises, or threats, doth infuse. Death, which 
hateth and destroyeth man, is believed; God, which 
hath made him, and loves him, is always defied. I have 
considered (says Solomon) all the works that are under 
the sun, and behold, * all is vanity and vexation of spirit ;' 
but who believes it till death tells it us ? It was death 
which, opening the conscience of Charles the Fifth, made 
him enjoin his son Philip to restore Navarre ; and the 
King, Francis the First of France, to command that 
justice should be done upon the murderers of Protestants 
in Merindol and Cabrieres, which till then he neglected. 
It is, therefore, death alone that can suddenly make man 
to know himself. He tells the proud and insolent, that 
they are but abjects, and humbles them at the instant; 
makes them cry, complain, and repent ; yea, even to hate 
their forepassed happiness. He takes account of the rich 
and proves him a beggar ; a naked beggar, which hath 
interest in nothing, but in the gravel which fills his 
mouth. He holds a glass before the eyes of the most 
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beaatifu!, and makes tliem see tlierein their deformity 
and rotticnneaa ; and they acknowledge it. 

" eloquent, just, and mi glity Death ! whom none could 
advise, thou haat persuaded j what none have dared, thou 
hast done ; and whom all the world bath flattered, thou 
only hast cast out of the world and despised ; thou hast 
drawn together all the far-stretched greatness, aU the 
pride, cruelty, and ambition of men, and covered it all 
over with these two words, 'Hie jacet.'"* 

" Hie j acot '" are, indeed, words of fearfiil import. They 
lead to the inquiry — Who lies here ? Was he prepared 
to meet his Maker, or was he taken unprepared away ? 
This remains to be known only when the last account 
shall come to be made up, and the sentence of life, or of 
condemnation, be pronounced by the Jndge of all the 
world. Himself its Creator and Redeemer. Ever let the 
Christian's motto be " Nil desperandura." 

There is something bo unspeakably consolatory in the 
doctrine of the Cross, that we cannot be surprised at the 
iiduence it possesses at the last hour. The conscience- 
stricken sinner shudders at the thought of death ; and, 
when he believes that he is about to die, he is ready to 
make hia peace with God at any price. It is then thai 
he feels the full force of the exhortation—" What shall it 
profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
hia own soul ? Or what shall a mait fi;ive in csi;hacr;o 
for his soul?t 

I have read the account of an earthquake ivhich 
threatened with destruction the inhabitants oi' a populous 
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city in South America. Frightened at the aspect of 
instant death, their consciences did not admit of being 
quieted by the delusive appliances of Papal superstition ; 
but many a despairing soul sought eagerly to make resti- 
tution of ill-gotten possessions, or to cancel the perpetrated 
sin of illicit passion by throwing over their victims, at 
the last hour, the pall, rather than the cestus, of ma- 
trimony. 

Thus, too, during the Great Plague of London, 
^^ The fear of death did so awaken both the preachers 
and the hearers, that preachers exceeded themselves in 
lively, fervent preaching, and the people crowded con- 
stantly to hear them ; and all was done with so great 
seriousness, as that, through the blessing of Gk>d, abund- 
ance were converted from their carelessness, impenitency, 
and youthful lusts and vanities ; and religion took that 
hold on the people's hearts as could never afterwards be 
loosed. Great were the impressions which the word 
made on many hearts, beyond the power of man to effect, 
and beyond what the people ever before felt, as some of 
them have declared. A strange moving there was in the 
hearts of multitudes ; and many were brought over effec- 
tually unto a closure with Jesus Christ ; whereof some 
died of the plague with willingness and peace*; others 
remained steadfast in God's ways. Hundreds more, if 
not thousands, had convictions, which it is to be wished 
that none had stifled." 

Who does not cherish, among the most touching his- 
toric recollections, the words, more eloquent than the 
most elaborate discourse, which fell from the lips of the 
expiring Cardinal Wolsey? — "O, if I had served my 
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God as I have served my king. He would not thus liave 
forsaken me in my grey haira!" And yet this same 
Wolaey, in other days, would have been ready to dismiss, 
with a Cardinal's benediction, the parting soul of that 
monster of regal pride and cruelty by whom his services 
had been so ill requited. Surrounded by the abbot and 
monks of Ijeicester Abbey, he is eaid to have died under 
all the pangs of unavailing remorse, having found at last 
that his ambition was bitt vanity. Well might he have 
taken up the very words of the inspired preacher, and 
with his last breath have exclaimed, — " I was great, and 
increased more than all that were before me ; and what- 
soever my eyes desired I kept not from them, I withheld 
not my lieart from any joy. Then I looked on all the 
works that my hands had wrought, and on the labour that I 
had laboured to do; and behold all was vanity and vexation 
of spirit, and there was no profit under the sun."* 

In like manner it is related that his master, Henry, 
expired full of sorrow for his past guilt, and with all the 
horrors of approaching dissolution. So true are the 
words of Sir Walter Raleigh, that " it is death alone 
that can suddenly make man to know himself." The 
voice of conscience is neither to be stifled by the 
blandishments of Popery, nor by the delusions of Cal- 
vioistic assurance. And as the confidence of the Papist 
in indulgences, in penances, and in all the superstitious 
mummeries of hia semi -idolatrous church, has been found 
to give way on the approach of death, so has tho hope of 
support at the last hour disappointed the deluded foN 
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lower of Calvin, even with his Bible before him. Death, 
which was to make assurance doubly sure, has brought 
with it horrible fear and trembling. But without dis- 
cussing at any length, in this place, the utter irreconcile- 
ableness of the Calvinistic doctrine of Election and 
Reprobation with the clearest oracles of God as disclosed 
to us in the Sacred Scriptures, I will merely adduce a 
single text of St. Paul to show, that either irretrievable 
perdition, or unconditional salvation, was as far removed 
from his doctrine, in its sound interpretation, as light 
from darkness. " If any man," St. Paul says, " see thee 
which hast knowledge sit at meat in the idol's temple, 
shall not the conscience of him which is weak be em- 
boldened to eat those things which are offered to idols; 
and through thy knowledge shall the weak brother 
perish, ybr whom Christ died.^^* 

Could St. Paul have apprehended harm from bad 
example, on the supposition that the final doom of each 
individual was fixed from the beginning? Do not his 
words tell us, with unmista^eable plainness, that even, 
that salvation which Christ died to procure for us may 
be forfeited through evil example and misguidance? 
"If meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no 
flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my brother 
to offend." It is not possible for words to express 
more strongly than these do, that salvation is con- 
ditional, and amenable to circumstances, not tied down 
by an irresistible, irreversible fiat. 

There is, in fact, no limit to the delusions to which 

♦ 1 Cor, viil. 10, 11. 
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the na^tural mjcd ie prone; aud this it is that constitutes 
the necessity, whilst it establishes the wisdom, of having 
a plain, aound, well-deviaed Liturgy, deriving its sole 
authority from the Bible, without which there remains 
no iulchrum for the human understanding, no power 
in the injanction, "Train up a child in the way he 
should go." ■ 

It ia to no purpose that sceptics or papists descant 
on the diversity of expositions of some passages in Holy 
Writ, seemingly not aware that in matters of faith, as in 
all the concerns of hfe, men will entertain different views 
according to their different genius and temperament. 
Still there must be a right and a wrong, whatever may 
be the aberrations. The primary institutions of the 
Gospel of Christ, like the primary colours of the celestial 
arc, are the same, however great the divergency of man's 
vision i neither is it improbable that, in this our pro- 
bationary state, the ambiguities connected with parts of 
the revealed word may be among the appointed means 
to try the sincerity and hnniility of our faith. How far 
removed, for instance, is the presiunption of the deluded 
and self-righteous enthusiast from the trembling but 
operative faith of the humble follower of a crucified 
Hedeemer! I once attended a rich old lady in her last 
illneas, who, whilst clinging with great tenacity to the 
things of this world, used to talk in the coolest and 
most confident manner imaginable of her certainty of 
salvation. Our Saviour, she said, had invited ber to 
come to Hiiu, and she had taken Him to His word. 
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On the other hand, I remember a rigid Calvinist who 
left hie original calling, aod, for maoj yeara, enacted the 
part of a CftlviniBt minister. He had a particular dislike 
to Dr. FrettTman, then Bishop of Lincoln, and took 
every opportunity of consigning him, in no measured 
terms, with the whole brood of Arminianiem, to the 
bottemleaa pit. He and Ida followers were, according to 
the views he then held, predestined to eternal life ; but 
getting at length into a bad state of health, he lost con- 
fidence in his own stability, and confessed liis surprise to 
his medical attendant, that he, who had so often expressed 
to others the certainty of his own and their election, 
Bhould be lef^ at last in doubt and dismay. Still I 
believe that many professed Calviniats, perhaps the 
greater part, die without any compunctuous visitings, 
not so much repenting of their sins, as satisfied with the 
words of some grossly misapprehended test. I formerly 
often met, in the routine of my profession, with an old 
eountry surgeon and apothecary, who was glaringly 
devoid of many of the most prominent and charaeteristic 
Christian virtues ; yet he used to boast that, when he 
lay down at night, it was a matter of indifference to him 
whether be awoke again in this world or not, being sure 
that, whenever he died, ho should go to heaven ; and I 
never heard that he was shaken in this opinion. What 
greater harm can man do his fellow man than allure him 
to such a faith as this ; a faith which strips religion of 
the ornament of a charitable heart, and dispenses with 
the holiness without which no man shall see God ? 

1 could scarcely have supposed it possible that any 
man, wishing to be religious, and endowed with ordinary 
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reasoning faculties, could believe in irreversible reproba- 
tion and election, ii' I had not met with such in mj 
joumeyings through life. It may not be amisa to relate 
what occurred to me with reference to this very fact. 
It ia well known to all who are acquainted with Scripture 
prophecy, that Noah predicted the fate of his three sons, 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet, in the lines of their respective 
descendants ; and whoever looks around the world, will 
scarcely require further proof of the truth of revealed 
religion. Of these descendants the progeny of Ham 
were destined to undergo the hardest lot Xow this is a 
condition of things which might well be expected to 
ruse compassion in a Christian's breast ; but so far is 
this from always being the case, that I once fell in with 
a gentleman, and that gentleman in the holy orders of 
our Church, who waa bo rigid a Calvinist that he posi- 
tively professed satisfaction at the wretched state of the 
present African descendants of Ham, which he seemed 
to consider quite in Scriptural harmony with his own 
ascertained state of indefectible salvation. Can the 
annals of heathenism exhibit an instance of greater want 
of Christian charity than this ? Fortunately for the 
world the very same individuals, who believe in the 
doctrine of absolute election and reprobation, shrink from 
following it out into its natural consequences. They are 
constrained by the law of the land, if not by the precepts 
of the Gospel, from criminal actions, and in fact live 
pretty much as others do who consider themselves morally 
responsible for their actions, thus betraying the fallacy 
of their professed opinions. 

We all are aware that we must die sooner or later, and 
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the wise will prepare for that which is inevitable ; and, 
that there is no peace for the unrighteous at the last 
hour, no one knows better than the experienced physician ; 
nor will any one more readily fall in with our Saviour's 
admonitory words, — " Repent, and sin no more." 

I shall never forget the consternation which I once 
witnessed in a young, lovely, and interesting woman, 
whose insidious disorder, an affection, as was supposed, of 
the heart, exhibited, rather unexpectedly to her medical 
attendants, sure indications of rapidly approaching disso- 
lution. I had been called in as consulting physician, but 
it nevertheless fell to my lot to communicate to the fast- 
sinking patient her extreme danger, and the probability 
that that very day might be her last. At that moment 
there was no external indication of instant death, her 
countenance was serene, her eye was bright, and more 
than all, her mind was in possession of its full powers ; 
so as to be able to suggest doubts as to the correctness of 
what must at first have appeared like a harsh sentence, 
passed upon her unnecessarily. But the certainty of her 
being in a dying state was but too evident. Although 
still in the prime of life, it was but too certain that 
" The silver cord was loosed" — " The wheel broken at 
the cistern" — and that the very moments of her existence 
were nimibered. Seeing that I swerved not from my 
opinion — " O ! " she exclaimed, " can it be possible that I 
am so near death ? It never can be ; are you sure that I 
am dying ?" " Yes," I said, " I am sure ; and may Christ 
have mercy upon you ! Pray to Him who alone can save, 
for vain is the help of man." She endeavoured to pray ; 
and I have no doubt that her last breath, not very many 
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hours after, waa siJtnt in prayer. Exemplary as I under- 
stood her to littve been in the tenor of her life, she 
appeared to me mther »a one taken by surprise than un- 
prepared to die ; as one, who, in her fright, could take 
refuge under her merciful Saviour's wings. 

Such scenes tempt me to exclaim that an ungodly 
medical man is a mere monster. Yet I am not at all 
certain that medical men may not be too meddling about 
the eternal interests of theii- patients. Their main 
business is with the patient's bodily health; and how- 
ever allowable, or even proper, a word of pious exhorta- 
tion, or religious comfort, coming seasonably from the 
heart may be, yet it is for the cure of the body, not the 
conversion of the soul, that the fee is paid; and where 
there is hope of recovery, that hope it should be the 
medical man's endeavour, in all Christian charity, to 
encourage. In fact sickness seldom fails of bringing 
serious thoughts with it ; and there will not be wanting 
affectionate friends, and some faithful minister of the 
Gospel, to turn them to good account. It is a aad death- 
bed scene indeed where not a ray of religious hope can 
gain admission, — yet such the physician must be pre- 
pared to encoimter. He may be called to witness the 
expiring victim of habitual intemperance; or the last 
moments of some wretched dobauehec, dying, it may be, 
in the very arms of the frail partuer of illicit attachment, 
with no one near but such as has been more or less the 
accessory of a lite of guilt. Happily such hopeless, heart- 
rending scenes, are comparatively of rare occurrence- 
Remoree and confusion efface, with an earnest desire, if it 
■were possible, to repent, are the more common character- 
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istics of the reckless last end of the multitudo who have 
taken little tliought, amidat the seductions of the world, of 
the grave and gat« of death. At such a time what price 
would not the despairing sinner be ready to give for hia 
soul ! If hia religion, such as it is, be that of Protestants, 
he can have no faith in the operation of Roman maasea. 
That aacred volume in which the case of the penitent 
thief haa been recorded, is his forlorn but only refiige ; 
and fain would he borrow consolation fram so stupendous 
an instance of redeeming sympathy with a fellow par- 
ticipator in the agony of the Crosa, aa can never be 
paralleled. Eemorae and Faith may do their work, and 
the accents of a dying penitent will be weighed in the 
unerring scale of that Being who knows the secrets of all 
hearts. But whatever hopes, founded on the Kedeemer's 
love, and his atoning blood, Christian charity may kindle, 
no safe reliance can be put on death-bed repentance, — 
" Carpe diem ! " 

"This day shalt thou be with me in Paradise" are 
words which no mortal ear will ever hear again. 

Many yeara ago, I was sleeping in the house of a 
patient whose end was drawing nigh, after, and in con- 
sequence of, a course of hard drinking. Suddenly I was 
roused from sleep, and summoned impatiently to his bed- 
room. There I found him to all appearance a corpse ; 
he had contrived to get out of bed, and placing himself in 
an upright position, had fainted. He was immediately 
put back into hia bed, and, on recovering the liorisontal 
posture, gave evidence that life waa not extinct ; inso- 
much that, soon after, consciousness returned, and, death- 
-struck as he was, he sustained, for several hours, a con- 
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flict with his ghoBtlj enemy. As far as concerned his 
worldly affaira, his lioune had been set in order, and he 
attempted earnestly to pray ; whilst his sister, by hia 
bed-side, gave him all the comfort in her power. Being 
herself of a serious turn of mind, and familiar with texts 
espreasive of the Redeemer's power and love, she con- 
tinued to blend them with fervent prayer, till the world 
again cloaed, and closed for ever on her little-prepared 
and lat*! -repentant brother. 

The records of death-bed scenes, and those, still more 
piercing, of the laat days and hours of the condemned 
inmates of our prisons, are without number; but, be^ 
lieving them calculated for the most part to do good, 
I neither complain of their multitude nor of their cir- 
uumstantiahty, provided only that they come before us 
detached from the false glare which ignorance and 
enthusiasm are too apt to throw over them. 

What stronger confirmation can be wished of the 
correctness of this opinion than the words of the " learned 
and judicious" Hooker? "The death of the saints of 
Grod is precious in His sight. And shall it seem unto us 
superfluous to hear in what manner they have ended 
their lives ? The Lord Himself hath not disdained su 
exactly to register in the Book of Life after what sort 
His servaata have closed up their days on earth, that llf 
deacendeth even to their very meanest actions ; what 
meat they have longed for in their sickness; what they 
bave apoken unto their children, kinsfolk, and iriends; 
where they have willed their dead bodies to be laid; 
how they have framed their wills and testaments; yea, 
the very turning of their faces to this side or that, the 
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setting of their eyes, the degrees whereby their natural 
heat hath departed from them, their cries, their groans, 
their pantings, breathings, and last accents. He hath 
most solemnly commended unto the memory of all gene- 
rations. The care of the living both to live and 'to die 
well must needs be somewhat increased, when they know 
that their departure shall not be folded up in silence, but 
the ears of many be made acquainted with it. And when 
they hear how mercifully God hath dealt with others in 
the hour of their last need, besides the praise which they 
give to God, and the joy which they have, or should 
have, by reason of their fellowship and communion of 
saints, is not their hope so much confirmed against the 
day of their own dissolution ? " * 

After the above quotation, it cannot but be interesting 
to my readers — and those who are acquainted with Izaak 
Walton's lives will be most ready to tender their approval 
— ^to see, in the simple heartfelt words of that good old 
biographer, the manner in which Richard Hooker him- 
self resigned his breath. " The nearer he was to his 
death, the more he grew in humility, in holy tkcmgkts 
and resolutions. About a month before his death, this 
good man, that never knew, or, at least, never considered 
the pleasures of the palate, became first to lose his 
appetite, then to have an averseness to all food; inso- 
much that he seemed to live some intermitted weeks by 
the smell of meat only ; and yet still studied and writ. 
And now his guardian angel seemed to foretell him that 
his years were passed away as a shadow, bidding him pre- 

* Funeral Serm. Is. xiv. 27. Fol. Ed. of his works. Lond. 1723. 
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pare to foilow the generation of bis fatliers, for the day of 
his dissolution drew near ; for which bis vigorous soul 
appeared to thirst. On the day before his death his 
iriend, Doctor Saravia, who knew the very secrets of his 
sou! (for they were supposed to be confesBors to each 
other), came to bim, and after a conference of the benefit, 
the necessity, and safety of the Church's absolution, it was 
resolved the doctor should give hini both that and the 
Sacrament the day following. To which end the doctor 
came, and after a short retirement and privacy, they 
returned to the company ; and then the doctor gave bim 
and some of those friends that were with bim , tlie Blessed 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus ; 
which being performed, the doctor thought that he saw 
a reverend gaiety and joy in bis face ; but it lasted not 
long ; for his bodily infirmities did return suddenly, and 
became more visible ; insomuch that the doctor thought 
death ready to seize him, yet, after some amendment, left 
him at night, with a promise to i-etum early the day fol- 
lowing ; which he did, and then found him better in 
appearance, deep in contemplation, and not inclinable to 
discourse ; which gave the doctor occasion to require his 
present thoughts ; to which he replied, ' That he was 
meditating the number and nature of angels, and their 
blessed obedience and order, without which peace could 
not be in heaven ; and oh I that it might be so on earth ! ' 
After which words he said, ' I have hved to see this 
world is made up of perturbations, and I have been long 
preparing to leave it, and gathering comfort for the 
dreadful hour of making my account with God, which I 
now apprehend to be near ; and though I have by His 



grace loved liim in my youth, and feared Hun in mine 
age, and laboured to have a conscience void of offence to 
Him and to all men ; yet if thou, Lord, be extreme to 
mark what I have done amiss, who can abide it ? and 
therefore, where I have failed, Lord shew mercy to me ; 
for I plead not my righteouaneaa, but the forgiveness of 
my unrightfiousnesa, for His merits who died to purchase 
a pardon for penitent sinners. And since I owe Thee a 
death. Lord, let it not be terrible ; and then take thine 
own time, I submit to it " Let not mine, Lord, but 
let thy will be done ! " ' With which expression he fell 
into a dangerous slumber, dangerous as to his recovery; 
yet recover he did, but it was to speak only these few 
words, ' Good doctor, God hath heard my daily petitions ; 
for I am at pea^^e with all men, and He is at peace with 
me ; and from which blessed assurance I feel that inward 
joy which this world can neither give nor take from me.' 
More he would have spoken, but his spirits failed him ; 
and after a short conflict betwixt nature and death, a quiet 
sigh put a period to his last breath, and so he fell asleep. 
And here," good old Izaak Walton beautifully concludes, 
" I draw his curtain, till with the most glorious company 
of the patriarchs and apostles, the most noble army of 
martyrs and confessors, this most learned, most humble, 
holy man, shall also awake to receive an eternal tran- 
quillity, and with it a greater degree of glory than com- 
mon Christians shall be made partakers of. In the mean 
time bless, Lord ! Lord bless Ids brethren, the clergy 
of this nation, with ardent desires and effectual en- 
deavours to attain, if not to bis great learning, yet to 
his remarkable meekness, hia godly simplicity, and his 
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Christian moderation ; for these are praiseworthy ; these 
bring peace at the last. And let the labours of Ids hfe, 
bis most excelleat writings, be blest with what he de- 
signed when be undertook tliem, wbich was glory to Thee, 

Gfld, on high, peace in thy Cburcb, and good will to 
mankind." — Amen, amen. 

Afiijcting and instructive death-bed scenes are not 
conlined to the Episcopal Church, of ■which Richard 
Hooker was the learned and judicious cham.pion at a 
time when Popery on one side, and Puritanism on tho 
other, were struggling for the ascendancy. The annals 
of Methodism, and of Quakerism, in spite of its eccen- 
tricities, alike bear witness, derived from dying confessors, 
to the Scriptural truth that " God is no respecter of 
persona; but that in every nation he that feareth Him, 
and worketh righteousness, is accepted with Him."* 
(Acts X. 34). 

Myself an Episcopalian, I am the rather bound in 
fairness to say, that, in the course of extensive profeB- 
sional experience, I have met with such convincing 
evidence of the universality of the Church of Christ, 
that I can no more doubt the salvation of John Wesley, 
or of Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, than that of Richard Hooker. 

1 have a faint recollection of my seeing Wesley preaching 
in the open-air, at the east-end of the old Truro Market- 
hoase ; and I connect with this reminiscence a fact, 
calculated to illustrate the seasonable services of that 
laborious minister of the Gospel. On the day to which 

• It 1« ngurotiy Di 
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I allude there was an expectation of a riot from a body 
of miners who were on their way to Truro, to assert 
some claim to cheaper bread or higher wages, or to 
redress I know not exactly what grievance. They were 
supposed to be nigh, and soldiers had left the town to 
intercept their approach ; but Wesley, with his venerable 
presence and white flowing locks, preached on, and, I 
believe, finished his sermon. 

I have adverted to the above incident as tending to 
vindicate his undeniable claim to the gratitude of Corn- 
wall for rousing a sense of religion which was then 
much too feeble to resist the spirit of insubordination 
which pervaded the whole county, but more particularly 
its western parishes. So drowsy and inefficient were, in 
fact, many of the clergy, that they not only did the work 
of the Sunday negligently, but they made no scruple to 
participate in the fruits of smuggling, and in other 
unhallowed practices. There were certain occasions 
upon which fair play is said to have been especially 
enjoined ; such as the appearance of a shoal of pilchards 
in a neighbouring bay, the arrival of a smuggling 
vessel, or intelligence of a shipwreck. Upon one 
occasion, when tidings of some such occurrence reached 
the congregation of a church on the north coast of Corn- 
wall, a general rush took place, the clergyman exclaiming 
from the pulpit, " Stop ! Stop ! let all have fair play." 
The use of smuggled brandy was defended by persons 
even in good circumstances, on account of its flavour, 
which was thought superior to that of the duty-paid 
article. In short, there were very few houses into which 
smuggled spirits did not find their way. The following 



lines, purporting to be an order from a viciir of Cubert 
to aome smuggler, are still remembered iu that iieigh- 
boui'bood : — 



" Cobort's vicar loves goad liquor : 
Bring me an anchar ■," Missis is banker." 

Such Stories, whether true to the letter or not, serve to 
ehow the lamentable state of the county about the time 
of Wesley's mission into it. He came here in the true 
spirit of ft Christian missionary, and nowhere is his 
memory held in greater veneration. 

Tho last ilaya of Wesley have been fiuthfully recorded ; 
and few prints have had more extensive circulation 
throughout a hirge class of Christians, than that in which 
this good old servant of the Lord is pourtrayed in a 
reclining posture, a short time before his departure, 
surrounded by friends, each of whom seems anxious to 
seiM a, last glimpse of him, and to hear his parting 
words. They were just such as might be expected to 
have faUen from him — affectionate and earnest — the 
words of one strong in faith, and confident of his own 
salvation, yet still refreshed by the prayers of others 
who, at the same time, cherished his last benedictions as 
a confirmation of their own best hopes. 

" On the last morning of his life, when the closing 
scene drew near, Mr. Bradford, his faithful friend, fits 
Doctor Saravia, prayed with him, and the last words he 
waa heard to articulate wore, ' Farewell ! ' A few 
minutes before ten, while several of his friends were 
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kneeling around his bed, without a lingering groan, this 
man of God, this beloved pastor of thousands, entered 1 
into the joy of his Lord, in the eighty-eighth year of 
age, and the slKty-fil'th of his ministry. 

" At the desire of many of his friends his corpse was 
placed in the new chapel, and remained there the day . 
before his interment. His face during that time had a 
heavenly smile upon it, and a beauty which was admired j 
by all who saw it." 

Such may very probably have been the case with little | 
aid from the imagination. It is astonishing how slowly 
decomposition goes on in bodies brought down by a 
gradual and natural decline of the animal powers to the 
state of death ; and so, I have no doubt, it was in the 
case of John Wesley. 

The interment took place between five and six in the 
morning, to avoid an inconvenient concourse of people ; 
nevertheless considerable numbers attended even at that 
early season. The Rev. Mr. Richardson, who now lies 
with him in the same vault, read the funeral service in a 
manner that made it peculiarly affecting. When he came 
to that part of it, " Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
Almighty God to take unto Himself the soul of our dear 
brother," &c., ho substituted with the most tender em- 
phasi^ the epithet father, instead of brother, which had 
so powerful an effect ou the congregation, that from silent 
tears they seemed all to burst out into loud weeping. 

A more affecting or interesting incident than this bos ' 
scarcely been recorded to the honour of the beautiful 
funeral service of our Church ; nor will the severest f 
orthodoxy make o1:tjection to the substitution of " father" 



for " brother," which the occsaion rendered 30 appro- 
priate, and of which the pathos thrilled through every 



Iiet me next say a word respecting Mra. Elizabeth 
Fry, of whose inheritance with the saints in- heaven I 
have already declared that I have no more doubt than of 
that of Hooker or Wesley, tarnished aa I nevertheiess 
must eonaider her fair fame to have been by the eccen- 
tricities of Quakerism. 

In the year 1821, whilst yet in the meridian of her 
most serviceable life, she was returning from Gravesend 
on a Bultry Bummer-day, in an open boat, accompanied 
by her friend, Elizabeth Pryor, from a visit to a female 
convict-ship about to leave these shores, when imminent 
danger, occasioned by a audden thunder squall, overtook 
them. From this she, and those with her in the boat, 
were providentially rescued by the prompt and humane 
assiatancQ of the commander of a Bamsgate steam-packet 
(K. B. Martin), who has given the following narrative 
of the occurrence : — " Upon entering Long Beach, about 
two miles below Purfleet, I saw a boat labouring with 
very little effect against the gale, and with a whole ebb- 
tide just making, to add to their difficulties ; in this boat 
were two ladies, in the close habit of the Society of 
Friends, drenched with rain. I had always a secret 
admiration of the quiet demeanour of that Society, and 
occasionally had some of them passengers with me, 
always intelligent and inquiring, and always pleased with 
any information a seaman could extend to them. Un- 
known to my passengers, I passed the word softly to the 
eagineer; desired the mate to sheer alongside the boat 
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carefully ; threw the delighted rowers a rope, and before 
the passengers were fully aware that we had stopped the 
engines, the ladies were on board, the boat made fast 
astern, and the Eagle again flying up the Thames. I 
have those two persons strongly, nay indelibly, stamped 
upon my mind's eye. The one I had last assisted on 
board, still held my hand, as she thanked me, with digni- 
fied but beautiful expression. * It is kind of thee, 
Captain, and we thank thee. We made no sign to thee ; 
having in vain held up our handkerchiefs to the other 
packets, we did not think we should succeed with thee.' 
The stewardess took all the care possible of the ladies ; 
and, in a short time, the gale having cleared away the 
rain, they came upon deck, one of them being Mrs. Fry. 
I saw her speak to some of my crew, and, on her ofiering 
some of them tracts, they cast a side glance at me, for 
my approval or otherwise. I had some little dislike to 
sects then, but who could resist this beautiful, persuasive, 
and heavenly-minded woman. In her you saw all that 
was attractive in woman, lit up by the bright beams of 
philanthropy ; devoting the prime of life, and health, 
and personal graces to her Divine Master's service. 
When about to land, her desire to make some pecuniary 
recompense was very great, but I would not allow her to 
do so. She never after this forgot me, when she came 
near our locality; I saw her from time to time, the 
earthly tabernacle failing, but the same spirit lighting up 
with animation her untiring energies." ♦ 

Many were the occasions upon which Mrs. Fry's life 

* Life of Elizabeth F17. London, 1853, p. 339. 
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w&s in danger ; and, notwilbstanding Ler self-posseaaion 
and reaignation, she always professed herself deeply eon- 
adons of the awfulnees of quitting this earthly scene, and 
exchanging Time for Eternity. She who, by her coun- 
sels and her prayers, had infused hope into bo many 
bearte, did not disdain, on the morning of her departui>e, 
to Kak her maid who was in attendance, to pray for her. 
Am i when one of her daughters, shortly after, sat by her 
bed-side and heard her mother in a slow distinct voici' 
utt«r the words — " Oil ! my dear Lord, help and kee]i 
thy servant" — she read to her from Isaiah, " I, the Lord 
thy God, will hold thy right hand, saying unto thee. Fear 
not ! I will help thee ; fear not thou worm Jacob, and yt' 
men of Israel, I will help thee, saith the Lord, and thy 
Kedeemer, the Holy One of Israel." {Is. xli. 13, 14.) 
" A bright look of recognition then passed over her fea- 
tures, but it was rapidly gone, and never returned. She 
became unconscious, and so remained till the following 
nXHring, when the immortal spirit passed away, from the 
labours and vicissitudes of this earthly scene, to its 
eternal home in that ' city which hath no need of the 
sun, neither of the moon to shine in it ; for the glory of 
God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.'" 
My object in referring to the death-beds of Hooker 
and Wesley, and Elizabeth Fry, is to foster, by the eor- 
responding examples of such eminently pious individuals, 
brotherly love and charity among Christians ftenerally — 



" Of all the Tirtni 
Meek charitj's 



iGodtc 



Dilolcnt of henv'n." 

I once, very many years since, had to att<;ud tlie fun 
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of a lady, who Lad been iny patient tliroughout a, long 
and painful illness, during which she had been greatly 
suBtaincd, in faith and resignation, through the coneola- 
tiona of religion afforded her by an Independent miniBter. 
On the morning of the funeral, when the proceeaion was 
about to commence from the house of the deceased, I saw 
that the young clergyman, who would have to perform 
the funeral service, was very much disconcerted at finding 
a minister not of the Church of England rather conspi- 
cuous among the principal attendants. He seemed to 
consider it an indignity to be walking near him ; and I 
was altogether so disgusted with what he muttered upon 
the subject, and with his whole demeanour, that I not 
only thought less favourably of him than I had previously 
done, but fttt seriously mortified at the thought that such 
a display of bad feeling could proceed from a minister of 
the Church to which I belonged. 

Our solemn Burial Service is calculated to affect almost 
a heart of stone ; and who would not wish to extend the 
benefit of it to all who niune the name of Christ in 
sincerity, whether Churchmen or Dissenters ? At the 
period in question, about fifty years since, it rarely hap- 
pened that any interment took place except at the burial- 
ground of the parish church ; and it is to bo feared that 
the modern more frequent appropriation of separate burial 
grounds for Churchmen and Dissenters may have arisen I 
a^ much from bad management of the temper, on both 
sides, as from conscientious scrupulosity. 

In recurring to scenes of death and the lessons which 
they teach, it ought not to be overlooked, that, irrespec- 
tively of religious considerations, the manner in which | 




death is met must vary very much, in accordance with 
the different tcinperametits of individuak ; and that i 
this way a treacherous veil may sometimes be thrown 
over the aspect of death. There are, moreover, many, 
besides the wretched outcasts of society, who appear to 
die without a thought of nn heresfter, either totally ab- 
sorbed in the things of this world, or rendered callous by 
long exposure to its frowns. In no other way can I 
account for the entire absence of mental emotion which I 
have sometjmea witnessed at the last hour. I remember 
my having once been summoned to the bed-side of a i 
farmer, who, on attempting to rise as usual in the 
morning, found his strength gone without being able to 
account for it. Neither the surgeon who had preceded 
me, nor could I, divine what was the cause of such a 
sudden prostration of strength. He was lying on his 
back in bed with his head and shoulders raised, and made 
little or no complaint ; but it was but too evident to his 
medical attendants that there was imminent death in tlie 
case. This opinion, after a short consultation in an ad- 
joining room, we thought it right to communicate to our 
patient forthwith. " Then 1 suppose," he replied, " there is 
no time to be lost, and I should wish to leave a will 
behind me ; is there time to make it ?" He was told that 
there possibly might be ; and he was just able to complete 
the task and duly execute it, before he fell asleep in 
death. He died without any apparent pang of body or 
mind. There was, I regret to say, no post mortem ex- 
amination, but the probability is, that the fatal occurrence 
proceeded from effusion of blood into the pericardium, 
notwithstanding an unaccountable freedom from some of 
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th(! symptome wliich Dr. Bfullie, in liia " Morbid Anatomy," 
mentions as commonly indicative of that state, Tliere 
was really no opportunity of ascertaining the religious 
condition of this poor man ; and I could scarcely fail of 
attributing his striking self-possesaiun and composure 
both of body and mind to that almost stolid fortitude 
which is the reverse of conetitutional sensibility. Such 
persons in their course through life are very much the 
creatures of circumstance, and happy are they, if, from 
having being brought up religiously, they have been 
taught la rmnembor their Creator in the days of their 

How different from the death above described was that 
which took place on the tjuarter-deet of the Hermione, 
whose crew had mutinied and murdered their officers. 
At the trial of one of these mutineers. Sir Edward Pellew 
assisted ; and we are informed by Mr. Osier, in his very 
interesting biography of that gallant admiral, afterwards 
Lord Esmouth, that the prisoner's crime was attended 
with circumstances of peculiar aggravation. " He was 
coxswain to Captain Pigott, who had brought him up 
from a boy, and treated liim with much kindness and 
confidence. Yet he headed the murderers, and when 
they broke into the captain's cabin, and that officer, per- 
ceiving their intention, called upon his coxswain to pro- 
tect him, he replied, with an opprobrious epithet, ' Here 
I am to dispatch you ! ' He had been entrusted with the 
captain's keys ; and when the work of blood was over, 
and the murderers were regaling themselves with wine, 
he told them that he knew where to get them better than 
they were drinking. 
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" Hia crime was fully proved ; and the Court being 
cleared, Sir Edward proposed tliat sentence should he 
executed immediately. The circumatanees of the caae 
demanded, in his opinion, unusual severitj, whicli might 
be expected to liave a good effect upon the fleet ; while 
there waa every reason to conclude, from the prisoner's 
demeanour before them, that if delay were allowed, he 
would meet hia fate with a hardihood which would destroy 
the value of the example. The President and the other 
members of the Court demurred ; but upon Sir Edward's 
pressing the point on the grounds of the necessity, at that 
particular juncture, for such an example, the President, 
trembling violently, and bathed in a cold perspiration, 
and after having declared that ho could not mate the 
order, replied — ' Well, if it be the unanbn&us opinion of 
the Court, it shall be done.' It was agreed to, and the 
prisoner was called. .... Though sure that he must be 
condemned, he entered with a bold front ; but when he 
was informed that he would be executed in one hour, he 
rolled on the cabin deck in an agony. ' What ! gentle- 
men,' he exclaimed, 'hang me directly? WiO you not 
allow me a few days — a little time to make ray peace with 
Grod?' The whole fleet was appalled when the close of 
the court-martial waa announced to them by the signal 
for execution; and at the end of the allotted hour, the 
wretched criminal was brought up to undergo his sen- 



Bearing some analogy to the above relation, but still 
more affecting, is that recorded in PliilHps'a "Life of 
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Curran," * of the brothers, John and Henry Shears, exe- 
cuted for the crime of high treason, in the Irish rebellion 
of 1798. These gentlemen, it is stated, were barristers, 
well connected, and, previously, of irreproachable character. 
" At eight o'clock in the morning, when the fatal verdict 
was pronounced, the wretched brothers were seen clasped 
in each other's arms." When called up for judgment, 
Henry made an ineffectual attempt to address the Court, 
but was soon overwhelmed by his emotions. John was 
more firm ; his only request is most affecting : " The 
law says that I must suffer, and I am ready. But I have 
one request to make. I do not pray that I should not die, 
but that the husband, the father, the brother, and the 
son, all comprised in one person, holding these relations 
dearer in life to him than any man I know ; for such a 
man I do not pray a pardon, for that is not in the power 
of the Court, but I pray a respite for such time as the 
Court in its humanity and discretion shall think proper." 
The judge. Lord Carle ton, feelingly alluded to his own 
intimacy with the father and mother of the prisoners ; 
and performed what must have been to him, indeed, a 
painful duty. Toler, ,the Attorney-General, moved that 
the sentence should be carried into execution the next 
day — and so it was. 

Another instance, drawn from the same distracted 
period of Irish history, is too appropriate to my present 
purpose not to receive a brief notice. It is that of 
Robert Emmett, of whom Moore, in his " Life of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald," has given so favourable a sketch. 

• 

* FoiirthE(l.,I>*382. 
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He deliberately avowed and justified the treason t'uv 
which hiB life waa the forfeit, and what added not a little 
to the romance of his tragical fate was the circumstance 
of a concealed attachment between him and a daughter 
of Curran. He had but just entered upon the world, 
full of the ardour which his own studies, and the language 
and examples of a father and two elder brothers had 
excited, and at a time when such patriotic feelings ai^ 
theirs were both detrimental and dangerous. In tlie 
worda of Curran'a biographer, " He does not appear 
to have been a young man upon whose mind adver- 
sity could produce any effect. He was buoyed up by 
Or characteristic enthusiasm, and this, tempered as it 
waa by the utmost amenity of manners, rendered him 
an object of love and admiration even in his prison. 
One day, previous to his trial, as the governor was 
going his rounds, he entered Eniraett's room rather 
abruptly, and observing a remarkable expression in his 
oountenance, he apologised for the interruption. He had 
a fork affixed to his little deal table, and appended to it 
there was a tress of hair. ' You see,' said he to the 
keeper, 'how innocently I am occupied. This little tress 
tuu long been dear to me, and I am plaiting it to wear 
in mj bosom ou the day of my execution.' The tress 
was Miss Curran'a ; she was in his heart till it ceased to 
beat His fortitude never forsook him. On the night 
before his execution ho slept as soundly as ever, and 
when the fatal morning dawned, ho arose, knelt down and 
prayed, ordered some milk, which he drank, wrote two 
letters, and then desired that the Sheriff might be in- 
formed that he was ready. A remarkable example of 
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his power both over himself and others occurred at this 
melancholy moment As he was passing out, attended 
by the Sheriffs and preceded by the executioner, in one 
of the passages stood the turnkey who had been assigned 
to him during his imprisonment. This poor fellow loved 
him in his heart, and the tears were streaming from his 
eyes in torrents. Enmiett paused for a moment ; his hands 
were not at liberty— he kissed his cheek, and the man 
who had been for years the inmate of a dungeon, and 
habituated to scenes of horror, fell senseless at his feet. 
Before his eyes had opened again in this world, those of 
the youthful sufferer had closed on it for ever." * 

Akin to the above, and bearing a somewhat loftier 
impress of a conscience at ease, is the account given by 
Fox, in his "History of the Reign of James the Second," 
of the Earl of Argyle, before his execution in 1685 : 
" Before he left the Castle he had his dinner at the usual 
hour, at which he discoursed, not only calmly, but even 
cheerfully with Mr. Charteris and others. After dinner 
he retired, as was his custom, to his chamber, where it is 
recorded that he slept quietly for about a quarter of an 
hour. While he was in bed, one of the members of the 
Council came and intimated to the attendants a desire to 
speak with him ; upon being told the Earl was asleep, 
and had left orders not to be disturbed, he disbelieved thp 
account, which he considered a device to avoid further 
questionings. To satisfy him, the door of the bed- 
chamber was half opened, and he then beheld, enjoying 
a sweet and tranquil slumber, the man who, by the doom 

* Life of Carran, p. 362. 
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of himself and his fellows, was to die within the spaue of 
two short hours ! 

"' Struck with tho sight, he hurried out of the room, 
quitted the Castle with the utmost precipitation, aud hid 
himself in the lod^ngs of an acquaintance, where he 
flung himself upon the first bed that presented itself, and 
had every appearance of a man suffering the most excru- 
ciating torture. His friend, who had been apprised by 
the servant of the state he was in, and who naturally con- 
cluded that he was ill, offered him some wine. He refused, 
saying, ' No, no, that will not help me ; I have been in at 
Argyle, and saw him sleeping as pleasantly as ever man 
did, within an hour of eternity. But aa for me- .' 

" Woodrow, whose veracity is above suspicion, says 
he had the above narration from the moat unques- 
tionable authority. It is not in itself unlikely, and 
who is there that would not wish it true ? What a 
satiafactory spectacle to a philosophical mind, to see the 
oppressor, in the zenith of his power, envying his 
victim I What an acknowledgment of the superiority of 
virtue ! What an affecting and forcible testimony to the 
value of that peace of mind which innocence alone can 
confer ! We know not who this man was ; but when we 
reflect, that the guilt which agonized him was probably 
incurred for the sake of some vain title, or at least of 
some increase of wealth which he did not want, and 
possibly knew not how to enjoy, our disgust is turned 
into something like compassion for that very foolish class 
of men whom the world calls wise in their generation."" 
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There cannot, thi'refore, be a doubt that fortitude o 
the acaffold, or the battle-field, wiD more or less depend on 
the constitutional temperament, the nerve and sinew of 
each individual, and that it ta altogether different from 
the tranquillity which characterises tie euthanasia of 
virtuoua old age, or of the dying penitent encircled by 
sympathising friends. Still there is a force in conscious 
rectitude, sustained by faith in our Redeemer, which will 
plant courage in the hour of trial, even in the breast of 
the most tender female. With instances corroboratdve of 
this all history abounds. 

Compare the dying agonies of Henry with the com- 
posure of his martyred Queen, Anna Bullen ; of whom, 
nevertheless, we are told that, far from affecting contempt 
of death, she supplicated him to spare her life. " Upon 
being conducted to her prison, she sat down to address 
the king, by letter, for mercy ; in this she insisted upon 
her innocence in the strongest terms : ' You have raised 
me,' she said, 'Jrom privacy ta make me a lady; from 
a lady you made me a counters; from, a countest a 
queen; and from a queen I shall shortly become a 
saint.' And when the royal monster had precluded 
every ray of hope of pardon, she was so far from 
abandoning herself to senseless and overwhelming lamen- 
tations, that she remained serene and even cheerful to 
the last. On the morning of her execution she sent for 
Mr. Kingston, the keeper of the Tower, to whonij upon 
his entering the prison, she said, ' Mr. Kingston, I hear 
that I am not to die till noon, and I am sorry for it, for I 
thought to be dead before this time, and free from a life 
of pain.' The keeper attempting to comfort her, by 
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assuring her the pain would be very little, she replied, 
' / Itave lieard the executioner is very expert ; and 
(clasping lier neck with her hands, smiling) / have hut a 
little neck.' She was beheaded soon after, behaving 
with the utmost decency and resolution. Such is the 
account given by Kingston liimself."* 

The ruins of the castle in which Lady Jane Grey pur- 
sued her classical and religious studios still adorn the 
magnificent park of Bradgate, in Leiceatershlre, and call 
to our recollection her saintly bearing under circum- 
i^tances still more appalling than Anna Bullen's. Anna 
BullcD was escaping from a disgusting tyrant — Lady 
Jane Grey was taking leave of an affectionate lover as 
well as husband, and was only in her seventeenth year, 
unacquainted with the thorns of that crown which 
pierced the brow of the wife of Henry. The solidity of 
her understanding, improved by continual application, 
rendered her the wonder of her age ; and when sentence 
of death had been carried into execution on her own and 
her husband's father, together with fifty-eight of their 
adherents, the compassion of the people was greatly 
raised in her behalf ; but neither her own life, nor that of 
her husband, was to be spared. They were forthwith 
ordered to prepare for death. Having fully foreseen the 
threatened blow. Lady Jane was nowise surprised at the 
message ; and, being informed that she had three days to 
prepare for death, she seemed displeased at so long a 
delay. Guilford Dudley was the first that suffered. As 
his lady was condueted to execution, the officers of the 
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Tower met her on her way, bearing the headless body of 
her husband, streaming with blood, in order to be interred 
in the chapel in the Tower. She looked on the corpse 
without trembling, and, with a sigh only, desired to 
proceed. She testified to the last moment great con- 
stancy, great piety, and an inmioveable adherence to the 
Reformation. 

Such instances as the above may fairly be considered 
ornaments of our fallen nature, showing that it is still 
capable, when duly sustained, of confronting death in its 
most appalling form ; but its terrors are not therefore to 
be lightly regarded, nor the unextinguishable truth for- 
gotten,^ ^^ that the sting of death is sin." At a period 
within my own memory, when almost every week had its 
victims, doomed to die ignominiously on some one or other 
of the glutted scaffolds of our country, the recesses of the 
prison could tales unfold of consciences awakened sud- 
denly, and at the last hour, to a sense of sin, and of their 
own unworthiness, and cr3ring out in all the agony of 
despair, for mercy from that throne of Grace to which, 
till then, they had never been taught to look. Even 
Mrs. Fry will be found to have given an inadequate 
picture of the horrible distress of a despairing convict on 
the eve of execution; but, rather than pollute these 
pages with the frightful records of "The Newgate 
Calendar," one or two of her affecting stories must 
suffice. In her visits to the solitary cells of persons 
condemned to die, she was a witness of the amaze- 
ment which occasionally possessed their souls. One 
woman, the day before her execution, said to her — " I feel 
life so strong within me, that I cannot believe that, this 
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time to-morrow, I am to be dead." So great, in fact, was 
ber amazement, that she was unable to realize the thought 
of death. A few there were, who were not only brought 
to contemplate their situation with a resigned spirit, but 
to express with perfect calmness their gratitude to those 
Christian visitors who, by their earnest attentions and 
pious intercessions, had made an opening in their hearts 
for the reception of the glorious tidings of salvation. 

On the 17th of February, 1818, two women, Charlotte- 
Newman and Mary Ann James, were esecuted for for- 
gery. The former of these, on the morning of her exe- 
cution, wrote a most affecting letter to Mrs. Fry, to 
thank her for her kind attention to the care of her soul, 
which led her to repentance and to the hope of forgive- 
ness of her sins through the boundless mercy of God, 
and the atoning blood of her Saviour. Praying that the 
serenity and fortitude which she then experienced might 
continue to the last moment of her sad existence, she 
concludes by saying — " It ix now past six o'clock — I have 
tiot arte moment to tpare; I must devote the remainder 
to the service of my offended God." 

Her companion in suffering, Mary Ann James, on the 
evening before her death, wrote a letter of reUgious 
exhortation to her fellow-prisoners. In this she expresse>( 
like feelings of gratitude and religious confidence with 
those of Newman ; and earnestly hopes that the persons 
she is addressing may be brought to the same sense of 
their guilty state with herself, and to the same fountain 
of eternal mercy for the cleansing of their sins. 

About the spring of this year (1818) executions were 
ao frequent, that they had become a prominent topic of 
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discussion both private and public." Among tlio many 
distressing cases of condemned criminals in Newgate at 
this time, none eeema til have excited the compassion of 
Mrs. Pry so much as that of Harriet Skelton, Under the 
influence oF a lover, to whom she was warmly attached, 
she had been induced to pass some forged notes ; and for 
this crime she was ordered for execution. According 
to Mrs. Fry'fl account, she was a woman of a particularly 
preposaeasing appearance. " A very child," ebe says, 
"might have read her countenance, open, affectionate, 
and confiding ; expressing strong feelings, but neither 
hardened in depravity, nor capable of cunning." Mrs. 
Fry was, moreover, vehemently urged to exert herself in 
behalf of this unhappy woman. The Duke of Gloucester, 
with others of high rank and distinction, visited her in 
prison. Hia Royal Highness was conducted by Mrs. Fry 
herself, " once his /air companion in the dance," f through 
dark vaulted passages, assailed by offensive smells, the 
clank of fetters, and sounds which reached them as the 
heavy key was turned and the massive bolt drawn back, 
to tlie condemned cell in which Skelton lay, witli two 
women in attendance to observe her every look, word, 
or movement. He appears to have subsequently exerted 
himself to the utmost to save her life, accompanying 
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Mrs. Fry to the Directors of tlie Bank, and applying 
perBonally to Lord Sidraoutli, who unfortunately waa, for 
aome reason or other, not in good humour with Mrs. Fry. 
Their efforts were unavailing and the law look its 
relentless course." 

I can find no Btatement of the manner in which puui' 
Harriet Skelton met her fate when led to execution. 
But, before I have done with the dark revelations of the 
prison, and in order to show the stunning wretciiednesa 
which crushes the poor creature who is about to be torn 
from the infant to whom she has but just before given 
Inrth, to expiate on a scaffold the crime perpetrated 
months previously, I will conclude with the case of a 
prisoner of the name of Woodman. 

A friend of Mrs. Fry's writes, " After nearly a sleepless 
night, spent in anticipation of the scenes of the morrow, 
I called on a lady who bad promised to introduce me to 
inspect thcimportantlabours which theladiesof the Prison 
Committee had engaged in, for some time past, for the 
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reformation of the womoD in Newgate.". . . . ."We found 
most of these prisoners collected, in a room newly appro- 
priated for the purpose, to hear a portion of the Sacred 
Scriptures read to them, either by the matron, or hy one 
of the Ladies' Committee ; it being the custom for them 
to assemble when the bell rings, aa near nine o'clock as 
possible, following their monitors, or wards-women, to the 
forms which are placed in order to receive them. I think 
I can never forget the impresaion made upon my feelings 
at this sight. The matron read j I could not refrain from 
tears ; the women wept also ; several were under sentence 
of death ; on my left hand sat one of the name of Wood- 
man, surrounded by her four children, and only wwting 
the birth of another, which she hourly expects, to pay 
the forfeit of her life ; as her husband had done for the 
same crime, a short time before." 

The above visit was paid on the 1st day of the month 
(May, 1817). On the 23rd of the same month we are 
again introduced to Woodman. In her journal of that 
day, Mrs. Fry informs us as fuUows ; — " I found poor 
Woodiniin lying-in, in the common-ward, where she had 
been suddenly taken ill ; herself and her little girl were 
each doing very well. She was awaiting her execution 
at tlie end of the month. What can be said of such 
sights as these ?" 

On the following day Mrs. Fry records, "I read to 
Woodman, who is not in the state of mind we could wish 
for her ; indeed, so unnatural is her situation, that one 
can hardly tell how or in what manner to meet her case. 
Ske teems afraid to love her baby, and the very health 
which is being restored to her, produces irritation of 
mind." 
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At thia point, as in the case of Han'iet Skelton, the 
curtain drops j and to expatiate farther upon poor Wood- 
man's wretchedness, would be to deprive it of that in- 
tflnsity of horror with which Mrs. Fry's simple state- 
ment inyestfi it, 

A sufficient number of instances have, I think, been 
adduced to show that death is truly the " K'ii' g of 
Terrors" to all who are not in a state of preparation for 
it; but that, nevertheless, " Grod has not forgotten to be 
gracious,"* but is ever ready to show mercy to sinners 
who turn to Him in faith and repentance. 

It is not unusual for sceptics to maintain that the 
misistera of Christ's holy religion arc an interested 
party i and that their accounts of death-bed scenes are 
the tales of partial and enthusiastic friends. They 
overlook the fact, that the defence of the Bible has been 
by no means confined to ministers of religion, since 
its truth has been triumphantly vindicated by some of 
the wisest and best laymen the world has ever known ; 
whilst it is equally certain that the affecting accounts of 
the consolations afforded by religion in the hour of death 
are often so far removed from rapturous enthusiasm, 
that a volume might be filled with the names of learned, 
wise, and sober-minded men who died rejoicing in tJie 
Lord, and bequeathing with their latest breath their tes- 
timony to the truth of the Royal Preacher's words that. 
to such as die in peace with their Maker, " The day of 
death is better than the day of one's birth." f 

It will not, I imagine, be said that the late Sir James 
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Mackintosh, when in the fall strength and vigour of his 
intellect, was a prejudiced judge of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, or that he was at all likely to die a hypocrite ; 
and 1 happen to have before me, among other obituary 
notices of dlatinguialied men to the same effect, the fol- 
lowing account of his Inst moments, from a memoir of i 
him by his daughtor. 

Death Scene of Sir J. Mackintosh. 



" On Saturday a great change l^^ok place ; he became 
very silent, and had the appearance of one listening ; the 
intelligence of his conntenanco did not diminish, it only 
changed its character ; u look of peace and dignity was 
mingled with it, such as I had never witnessed in that 
dear face before. Whenever a word from the Scriptures 
was repeated to him, he always manifested that he heard 
it ; and I especially observed that at every mention of 
the name of Jesua Christ, if his eyes were closed, he 
always opened them, and looked at the person who 
had spoken. I said to him at one time, ' Jesus Christ 
loves you ; ' he answered slowly, and pausing between 
each word, ' Jesua Christ — love — the same thing.' He 
uttered those last words with a most sweet smile. After 
a long silence he said, ' I believe ' — We said in a voice of 
inquiry — ' in God ? ' He answered — ' In Jesus.' He 
spoke but once more after this. Upon our asking bini 
how he felt, he said he was ' happy.' From that time to 
Wednesday morning, at a quarter before ali, when he 
breathed his last, we waited upon him and watched 
beside him, bnt he took no more notice of uri, and, judg- 
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ing froni his unruffled brow, his calm, though increas- 
ingly seriouB and aolemn countenance, he willinglj yielded 
up his spirit into Uie hands of Him whom he had proved 
to be indeed a most faithful Creator." 

But it is not only in the hour of death, but wheu 
dangers of any kind gather around us, that religion for- 
tifier the soul. For as the alarmed sinner is ever ready 
to fly to Christ for succour, when the fear of death comes 
upon him ; so the test of true religion is that mental 
cMnstancy which aifords support in all circumstances, 
enabling men to die calmly, or to acknowledge, with 
thankfulDess of heart, the protecting hand of Frovidence 
if they escape death, We have a moat interesting proof 
of this in Lord Duncan's account of his state of feeling 
before and after his celebrated action with De Winter, 
off the Hague, October, 1797 ; an account which will be 
read with additional pleasure by all who are capable of 
recognising, in euch examples, the real source of England's 
greatness. 

"He went," ho said, "upon deck about six o'clock. 
having had as sound a night's rest as be had ever en- 
joyed in the whole course of his life. The morning was 
brilliant, with a brisk gale ; and he never remembered to 
have esperienced so exhilarating a sensation as the sight 
of the two fleets afforded him. Ho said, however, that 
the calls of duty were too onerous to allow him to have 
any thought about himself; his whole mind was absorbed 
in observing and meeting the occasion by orders ; all 
Other feelings were lost in the necessity of action. The 
night after the battle he never closed his eyes ; his 
thoughts were still tossing in the turmoil through whicli 
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he had passed ; but the most constant reflection was a 
profound ihankfulfiess to God for the event of the en- 
gagement. All this was said in so perfectly natural a 
tone, and with a manner so simple, that its truth was 
impressed at once, together with veneration for a man 
who could regard thus humbly an event in which so 
much human life had been sacrificed, so much personal 
honour and so much national glory and advantage at- 
tained."* 

Without presuming to attempt to make selections from 
the numberless interesting scenes and presages in the 
Crimean tragedy, with which our periodicals abound, 
and from which the historian and moralist, in all ages to 
come, will gather examples, I cannot refrain from en- 
riching my feeble records with the following letter, in 
which the strongest fortitude is blended with the most 
amiable and instructive piety — ^the soldier of Christ, with 
the soldier and servant of an earthly sovereign : — 

"Before Sebastopol, June 17th, 9 p.m. 
" My own beloved Wife and dearly beloved Children, — 
At one o'clock to-morrow morning I head the 57th to 
storm the Redan. It is, as I feel, an awfully perilous 
moment to me, but I place myself in the hands of our 
gracious God, without whose will a sparrow cannot fall 
to the ground. I place my whole trust in Him. Should 
I fall in the performance of my duty, I fully rely in the 
precious blood of our Saviour, shed for sinners, that I 
may be saved through Him. Pardon and forgive me, 

* New Monthly Magazine, July, 1836. 
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my beloved ones, for anything I may have said or done 
to cause you one moment'a unhappiness. Unto God I 
commend my body and soul, which are Hia ; and should 
it be Hia will that I fall in the performance of my duty, 
in the defence of my Queen and country, I most humbly 
aay, ' Thy will be done.' God bless and protect you ; 
and my last prayer will be, that He, of His infinite good- 
ness, may preserve me to you. God ever bleas you, my 
beloved Eliza, and my dearest children ; and, if we must 
not meet again in this world, may we all meet in the 
mansion of our Heavenly Father, through Jesus Christ. 
God bleas and protect you ; and ever believe me your 
affectionate husband and loving father, 

"Thomas Shadfokth." ■ 



When death, therefore, is drawn as the King of Terrors, 
the rent tiea of kindred and friends are not to be disre- 
garded ; yet it is cluefly with reference to another world 
that this King of Terrors is so fearfully prominent. The 
truth of this every experienced physician knows ; and it 
ia likewise his peculiar privilege to know, thai there is 
not only a healing balm for the body in the medicines 
which a bounteous nature supplies, but that recovery 
from sickness often brings with it such abundance of 
comfort, and capacity for moral and religious influences, 
as uninterrupted health might never have experienced. 

Now that I am writing on the subject of death and its 
attendant attributes, it is impossible not to make some 
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reference to that iniinitable composition of St. Paul's, 
which forms so conspicuous a portion of the burial service 
of our Church. When the Apostle says, " K the dead rise 
not, let us eat and drink ; for to-morrow we die," — ^it is 
necessary to weigh well the full import of his argument. 
He does not mean it to be inferred that, even with refer- 
ence to this life, excess in eating and drinking is not 
calculated to entail pain and misery on its devotees ; but 
what he mainly wishes to inculcate is, that the doctrine 
of a resurrection to eternal life is of such transcendent 
importance, that it ought to govern all our conduct ; no 
other consideration, either of pleasure or pain, being 
worth a thought when put into competition with an 
eternity of happiness or misery. The entire object of 
St. Paul's piercing irony is to guard us from evil com- 
munication, and especially from those solicitations to 
sensual indulgence which are founded on the supposition 
that there is no future state. 

It is, in fact, the reflecting Christian only that can 
form a just notion either of the value of life, or of the 
fear of death. The generality of mankind, albeit nomi- 
nally Christians, live regardless of the sanctions of reli- 
gion, and, in the scale of morality, fall far below the 
cultivated heathen. The cultivated heathen moralist 
could discourse with gravity of Tartarus, and the Styx ; 
and, whilst whirling in a vortex of unbelief, could qualify 
his Epicureanism by the philosophy of Plato and the 
Academics. He hoped, at all events, to restrain the 
angry passions of the vulgar, by imposing on them the 
terrors of a gross superstition to which he himself con- 
formed in mere self-defence. 



" To be, or not to be," was tlie ever -recurring problem ; 
and it is curiously interesting la traee the ambiguities of 
so subtle a casuist as Cicero in regard to death, and the 
doctrine of a future state. 

We sloall find in those admirable lucubrations of his, 
on the subjects of Eeligion, of Man, of Conscience, of 
Old Age, and of Death, as well as throughout his Miscel- 
laneous Thoughts, that his views frequently seem to 
approach the region of inspiration ; and that they aw 
not only far superior to the transcendental doctrines of 
the modern German school, but may be advantageously 
contrasted with Locke and the opponents, generally, of 
the notion of innate ideas. So far was Cicero from 
maintaining — " nihil esse in intcllectu quod not fuit prius 
in sensu" — that he, again and again, by the most lucid 
arguments, derived from the purest inferences of " Na- 
tural Religion" maintains that there is in every one a 
responsible conscience ; thereby virtually yielding assent 
to the authoritative words of St. Paul, that, " When the 
Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the things 
contained in the law, these, having not the law, are a law 
unto themselves ; Which show the work of the law 
written in their hearts, their consciences also bearin<r 
witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or 
else excusing one another." He only then betrays his 
natural infirmity when, in deference to the authority of 
Plato, he endeavours to prove the pre-esiatence of every 
human soul from its innate ideas. Had he but been 
acquainted with the Bible, how would all his doubts 
have been put to flight by the knowledge that, when 
God made man. He not only breathed into him the breath 
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of life, but made him pre-eminently after His own like- 
ness — in contradistinction from all other living creatures, 

These are matters too interesting to be merely glanced 
at. 

It is necessary to confront the devout portions of 
Cicero's writings witli others of a different tendency, in 
order to show that, without the Bible, there can be no 
reasonable account given of the origin, present circnni- 
stances, or future prospects of man. 

It must be admitted that his opinions, in common with 
those of the whole Socratic school, were decidedly in 
favour of a future state. He plainly t«lls us, in the first 
place, that none but a fool can doubt the existence of a 
God ; " Quid potest ease tam apertum, tamque perspi- 
cuum, cum ccelnm suspeximus, ccelestiaque contemplati 
sumus, quam esse aliquod numen prrastantissimEe mentis, 
quo heec regantur ? Quod qui dubitet, hand sane intel- 
ligo, cur non idem, sol sit, an nullus sit, dubitare possit."* 

In derision of the Epicureans he asks, whether it is 
not astonishing that any man could be brought to think 
that a world, so decorated and beautiful as this which we 
inhabit, could have Iwen produced by the fortuitous con- 
course of gravitating atoms ? Since, with equal reason, 
it might be supposed that, if numberless types, compris- 
ing the letters of the alphabet, were cast at random on 
the ground, they would form the Annals of Ennius, and 
so become legible. Or why, if such a concourse of atoms 
can make a world, can it not accomplish the much easier 
task of making a portico, a temple, a house, or a city ? 
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But now comes tlie difficulty, " Should you ask me," 
he says, " to define what God ia, I must follow the 
example of Simonidea, who, when asked the Rame ques- 
tion by Hiero, King of Syracuse, desired one day to con- 
aidcr it ; on the following day, he requested two days 
more ; then four ; and so on for a considerable time, 
always doubling his demand. At length, when Kiero 
demanded to know why he did so, he owned that ' the 
more he considered tlie question, the greater he found 
was its obscurity.' " Cicero, nevertheless, is led from the 
mere consideration of the human intellect, to the inevit- 
able conclusion that there must exist some divine mind of 
a very superior order ; and thus concurs in the opinion 
of Socrates, as recorded by Xenophon, that from no other 
source can inan have derived his spiritual nature. For, 
with whatever fanciful ingenuity we may trace the con- 
atituunt parte of the body to elements such as water, fire, 
earth, and air j nothing, he argues, of the kind has been 
attempted respecting the source of our mental faculties. 
And having decided, from these several premises, tliat 
there must exist a perfectly excellent and eternal Being, 
who is, therefore, entitled to religious worehip, he depre- 
cates the follies of superstition which everywhere met his 
eye, and exclaims with an energy worthy of a purer faith, 
and in words which I will not impair by attempting to 
translate them — " Dcos et venerari, et colore debemus. 
Cultus autem deorum est optimus, idemque castissimus, 
atqae sanctiasimus, plenissimusque pietatis, ut eos semper 
pur&, integra, incorruptfi, et mente, et voce veneremur. 
Non enim philosophi solum, verum etiam majores nostrj 
supers titionem a religiono seperaverunt." 
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He further lays it down as a rundamental principle, 
ihat the gods are the aupreme lords and governors of all 
things i that thuir goodness is equal to their power ; that 
Ihey are discemera of the very hearts of men j and that 
they therefore very well know who arc pious and who 
wicked, " Can any one," he asks, " deny the weight of 
opinions such as these on the obligation of oaths, and of 
public treaties ? What numbers are restruned from 
Crimea by the fear of future puni§hment ! What sanctity 
must be inherent in any stale, where a belief prevails of 
tho interposition of the immortal gods as judges as well 
as witnesses ! " ■ 

He doubts whether men could be held together in 
society, oi- justice, the most excellent of all virtues, sub- 
Hist without piety. In short, there would be no difficulty 
in filling a volume with quotations from the writings of 
Cicero to the same effect ; they are redolent of the doc- 
trines of a. pure faith ; and, with reference to the moral 
world, resemble the bright effulgence of the eastern sky, 
ere tho sun has yet risen above the horizon. In num- 
berless places he defines virtue to be " conformity U> 
right reason ;" and pronounces the testimony of a man's 
conscience to be preferable to all eulogy — " Mihi quidem 
laudabiliora videntur omnia, qu* sine venditalione, et 
sine populo teste Hunt ; non quo fugiendus sit (omnia 
enim benefacta in luce se collocari volunt) sed tamen 
nullum theatrum virtuti comcientid majus e5t."f 

" Those actions which are performed unostentatioualy 
and without a, witness, appear to me most entitled to 
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praise ; not that we should act as if we were aahumed ol' 
our good deeds (for it is natural to ua to be pleased with 
their being brought tw light), but that virtue kiiows no 
theatre greater than conaeieuce." 

8uch sentiioents might pass as a paraphrase on the 
very words of our Lord Himself, who both tells ua, in 
performing acts of charity, " not to let the left hand 
know what the right doeth," and yet qualifies this total 
absence of the motive of ostentation, by inculcating the 
duty of "letting our light ho sliine before men, that they 
may see our good works, and thereby be led to glorify 
our Father which is in heaven." He assigns, as his 
excuse for lending himself to the superstitions of Pagan 
Rome, that, in bis opinion, the lower classes of no com- 
munity could be kept in order without religion and the 
terrors which it inspires ; but that, in reality, we ought 
not to bo guilty of avarice, injustice, sensuality, and 
intemperance, even if concealed from gods and men. 
" Nobis satis (si modo in philosophia aliquid profecimus) 
persuasum esse debet, si onmes deo3 homineaque celare 
possimus, nihil tamen avare, nihil injuste, nihil libidinos^ 
nihil incontinonter esse faciendum."* And to make bis 
meaning unmistakeably plain, he relates from Plato, how 
that Gyges, a shepherd of the king of Lydia, having gone 
down into a fissure of the earth, occasioned by violent 
rains, observed, if fables can be credited, a brazen horse 
with doors in its sides, upon opening which he discovered 
the dead body of a man of extraordinary size, with a gold 
ring on one of his fingers ; this he drew off, and, putting 
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it on liis own finger, rejoined the sliepherdu, hia com- 
panionB. By turning the stone of the rliig towards the 
palm of Iu3 hand, he found that bo became invisible to 
others, yet saw everything distinctly, and that, by return- 
ing it to its proper place, he became again visible. By 
this means he was enabled to accomplish whatever he 
pleased ; and, having, with the assistance of the queen, 
whom he had seduced, killed the king, his master, he 
became, in a short time, king himself. "Now, had this 
ring," Cicero observes, " been in possession of a wise man, 
he would not, on that account, have thought himself 
more at liberty to commit a bad action j for good men 
consider only the character of their actions, and not the 
possibility of concealing them." 

Yet Cicero, aiiter all, was no other than a reasoning 
philosopher ; the Sun of Kighteouaness was not yet risen. 
God manifest in the flesh, for the merciful purpose of 
saving a fallen world, was a mystery which remained to 
be unfolded. The gods of the heathen were, indeed, 
gods calculated to inspire terror ; revengeful, lustful, 
and in every respect the reverse of that God of love who 
teaches us to do to others as we would that they should 
do to us. " The deep meditations of Socrates never re- 
sulted in his calling together the Athenians and proposing 
to them to educate the poor, or free the slaves. The 
groves of Aeodemua never heard Plato make a speedi in 
favour of ragged schools. There is not extant in all the 
writings of Pagan authors one passage from which it could 
be inferred that these talking Peripatetics ever imagined 
such a thing as that the poor should be cored for."* 

' Eiimon bf tbe Biiv. T. &. Bten«U 
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"Let us eat and drink, for to- 
iiatural expresaion of the minds 
in doubt respecting a future life, 
representatives of human passioE 

It 19 matter of authentic history that, during the cele- 
bration of the feasts instituted in honour of Bacchus, 
whilst some were contending for the prize of poetry, 
others, who were initiated into the celebration of the 
peculiar i-itea, represented, some Silenus, others Pan, 
others Satyrs ; and in this manner appeared in public, 
night and day, counterfeiting drunkenness, dancing ob- 
scenely, and committing all kinds of licentiousness and 
debauchery. Even Plato himself pronounced drunken- 
ness to be venial during the Bacchanalian Caj'uival. 

At the very period when philosophy was at its highest 
pitch in Greece, the ribaldry of Aristophanes was more 
than a match for the chaste and imperishable lessons of 
the greatest, in general estimation, of the uninspired 
sons of men. Nothing, in fact, can more clearly show 
that ridicule is not a legitimate test of truth, than the 
popular triumph which Aristophanes achieved over So- 
crates in his " Comedy of the Clouds," Neither was it 
without reason that the elder Cato was warmly opposed, 
in the early part of his career, to the introduction of 
Grecian literature and manners among the Romans, 
since wo find that so little did their introduction tend to 
keep the moral atmosphere of Rome pure, that the study 
of philosophy was never more zealously cultivated than 
at the time when Catullus did not blush to declare that, 
in the composition of his verses, the poet need not trouble 
bimself either ubout their purity or their piety. 
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So completely, in fact, was the religion of the lower 
orders subservient to the grossest superstition, and so 
necessary was this deemed to be to the safety of the 
State, that even Socrates, when charged with the intro- 
duction of novel opinions, dared not admit, but, on the 
contrary, indignantly repudiated the accusation, as un- 
worthy of him, and as of the gravest and most momen- 
tous importance. 

Whatever reason, therefore, there may be for supposing 
that Plato and his followers inclined to the belief of the 
being of a God, and of a future state ; yet this belief 
was so beset with metaphysical subtleties, and drawn 
from so unfathomable a depth of thought, as to render it 
totally inapplicable to the lower orders of society; a 
state of things which can be readily apprehended by us 
who see how the same classes are dealt with in Roman 
Catholic countries at the present day. 

In taking the most liberal view of the case, it must 
be acknowledged that the consciences of men, of superior 
intellectual endowment and learning, have been too 
easily betrayed into the adoption of esoteric and exoteric 
doctrines, epithets of equivocating import, the former of 
which is applied to opinions sincerely entertained, the 
latter to such as are simply considered expedient, from 
their exercising a politic influence on others, who are 
to be held in subjection, not by reason and truth, but by 
the force of infallible authority, or of blind and irre- 
sistible superstition. The more the writings of the 
most enlightened heathens are studied, the more evident 
it becomes that their metaphysics were purely con- 
jectural, and that their utmost degree of assent to 
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the doctrine of a fiiture state, 
the being of a God, went no furthcj' than to a greater 
or leas degree of probability, according to the dogmas 
of thid or that particular sect or master. Such was 
but too evidently the character, when we esamine it 
closely, even of Cicero's religious creed ; for, however 
strong he appears when contending for the divinity 
of the Socratic doctrines, we find him faltering the 
moment his faith la put to any trial of its stability. 
It neither afforded hira consolation in grief or sickness, 
nor ahielded hira from the fear of death. When his 
daughter Tulliola, the darUug of his heart, was taken 
from liim, he seems to have received no consolation 
whatever from his condohng friends ; the letters that 
passed between them afford, the clearest evidence that 
they regarded death as final, and not as the door to 
a happier and more enduring state of existence. We 
have still more conclusive evidence of the unsteadi- 
neas of his faith in his pleading before the populace for 
A, Cluentius, wherein he unhesitatingly declares that 
the very worst of men have nothing to fear hereafter. 
"What," he demands, "will be gained by a sentence of 
death ? Unless indeed we give in to those fables and 
anilities which would have it to be believed that the 
wicked will undergo jmnishment in the infernal regions. 
And, if these are mere bugbears, as all sensible men 
think, what more does death effect, than the extinction 
of all sense of pain ?"" And how similar to the above 
are the sentiments which Sallust has recorded as having 
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been expressed by Csesar in the senate ! " Mortem cuncta 
mortalium mala dissolvere ; ultra neque curae neque 
gaudio locum esse."* 

The utmost lenity, in fact, that can be shown to 
Cicero's opinions, on the score of consistency, must fail 
of rescuing them from that tormenting quality of doubt 
which unassisted reason is incapable of overcoming. 
After reciting the opinions of others respecting the soul 
of man, and its extinction, he adds, '* Harum sentiarum, 
quae vera sit, Deus aliquis viderit. Quae verisimillima, 
magna quaestio est."f Elsewhere he says, " Nescio quo 
modo dum lego, assentior ; cum posui librum, et mecum 
ipse de immortalitate animorum caepi cogitare, assensio 
omnis ilia elabitur." J 

But can we be surprised at the vacillations of Cicero's 
own mind, when we read, that even Socrates, whose un- 
flinching firmness he had so extolled, and who was pro- 
nounced by the Oracle of Apollo to be the wisest of the 
sons of men, when the hour was at hand at which the 
expectation of a future life might, it was fair to suppose, 
have sustained his spirit, could cheer his surrounding 
friends with nothing more encouraging than the fol- 
lowing, which have been committed to posterity as the 
last words he spoke : — 

'^ 'AXXa yap fjhrf Spa dniepoi, ipjoi, p^Vy caroOavovpivat vySv de 
fiiaxTopivoi.s, OTTOTCpoi, de fipS>v epxovrcu inl aptivov Trpaypa^ ubr/kov 
TravTL Trkfjv rj tS> ^e©." 

" We are now about to part — I to death, you to life. 
Which has the advantage, is known to God only." 

* Sallust. Catal. C. -f Tusc Qaaest. lib. t. Sect. 2. 

X Apolog. ad flnem. 



K there were no other benefit to be obtained from the 
perusal of the writings of heathen philosophers, orators, 
poets, and hietoriitns, than the pleasure which a calti- 
vated taste deriyea from them, it might become a 
question whether this is not dearlj purchased by the 
admixture of those sensuai blandiahmenta and iUse 
estimates of human happiness, which endanger the moral 
and religious principle. But there is another point of 
view in which they may bo regarded ; for whilst the 
brightest luminaries of heathenism do indeed exhibit 
Reason in her most attractive dress, they still more em- 
phatically show U3 the utmost limits to which she is 
capable of extending her flight. They may possibly 
exclmm with the Psalmist, that "The heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handy 
work ;" but they utterly fail, when tliey attempt to give 
any account of the Almighty Creator of the Universe ; 
or of the origin of the earth which they inhabit ; or of 
themselves its inhabitants. If we even allow that their 
minds may have received some light from the scattered 
rays of primieval religion ; yet it was never such as to 
enable them to give any rational explanation of the moral 
obliquities of human beings, or of the imperfect retribu- 
tions which the very best constituted forms of govern- 
ment exhibit, and still loss, to cry out with the venerable 
patriarch, assailed, in his utmost need, by the unprovoked 
accusations of former friends, " I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that He shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth ; and though after my skin worms destroy this 
I'ody, yet in ray flesh shall I see God." * 
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" All nature," it has been well observed, " is but the 
manifestation of a supreme intelligence, and to that being 
only, to whom is given the faculty of reason, can this 
truth be known. A part of what is past he can com- 
prehend ; something even of the future he can anticipate ; 
and on whatever side he looks, he sees proofs, not of 
wisdom and power only, but of goodness. But these 
abstract powers form not the whole immaterial part of 
man. He has moral powers and capacities unsatisfied 
with what he sees around him. He longs for a higher 
and more enduring intellectual fruition — a nearer ap- 
proach to the God of nature; and, seeing that every 
material organ, every vital function, every thing in him 
and around him, is created for an end, he cannot believe 
that a God of power and goodness will deceive him ; and 
on these attributes he builds his hopes of continued 
being, and future happiness. To this the religion of 
nature leads and then leaves us. Her light is dim, and 
beyond the point to which she brings us there is a way 
which the vulture^s eye hath not seen, the liorCs whelp 
hath not trodden, nor the fierce liofi passed — a cold and 
dismal region, where our eyes behold none but the 
appalling forms of nature's dissolution; but here our 
Heavenly Father deserts us not ; He lights a new lamp 
for our feet, and places a staff in our hands, on which we 
may lean securely through the valley of the shadow of 
death, and reach and dwell in a land where death and 
darkness have heard the doom of everlasting banish- 
ment." * 

* Sedgwick's Discourse on tlie Studies of the University of Cambridge. 
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It is an unqueslionable fact that the more conversant 
we are with the writings either of the most enlightened 
heathen philosophers, or ol' the wisest natural theo- 
logians, the greater is the value we shall be prone to set 
on the written word of God ; and, whatever the heathen 
or tlie infidel may have essajod in order to render the 
thought of death indifferent to us, the words of an 
inspired prophet will ever be uppermost in the mind of 
the sincere Christian — " There is no peace, saith the 
Lord, unto the wiuked." (Is. xlviii, 22.) What a barrier 
does such a law of our fallen nature as this oppose to nu 
and wickedness ! What a solution does it afford of the 
terrors which the soul of the dying, but impenitent, 
Christian experiences when death comes upon him un- 
awares. The present is not, what Cicero would have the 
accused Cluentius suppose it, the last scene of all. There 
is one still more terrible to come, when " the heavens 
shall be rolled up like a scroll," — and the sea shall give 
up its dead, and aU shall appear before the judgment seat 
of Christ ; then, and not till then, will the sting of death 
be felt in its complete inteiiseness ; and the conscicnce- 
stricfcon sinner call in vain upon the mountains and rocks 
to fall upon him, and hide him from the face of Him that 
sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb, 
(Rev. vi. le.) 

In proportion to the desolation of this second deatjj, 
will, ou the other hand, be the joy of the bleaaed cluldren 
of the Father whose robes shall have been washed in 
their Redeemer's blood. However great may have been 
the confidence of their faith at the hour of death, what 
will be their happiness, when that faith which, on earth, 
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was " the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen," shall be changed for an inheritance of 
everlasting and inconceivable glory ! 

The first duty of a physician consists, let me repeat, in 
endeavouring to relieve the bodily diseases and sufferings 
of his patients. But he knows that his best efforts are 
liable to disappointment ; and since '^ it is appointed unto 
all men once to die," I shall not, I hope, be considered as 
having gone much out of my way in attempting to draw, 
from the experience of a long professional life, the useful 
and consolatory lesson that death is a King of Terrors to 
the ungodly only. Besides, so intimate is the connexion 
between the immortal spirit and its frail material tene- 
ment, that the one cannot be out of order without 
affecting the other, and, whilst the heathen moralist has 
placed upon record the wholesome admonition — 

** Animum rege, qui, nisi paret, 
Imperat," 

and higher authority bids us "guard the heart with all 
diligence, for out of it are the issues of life," the practical 
pathologist, not contradicting either, but confirming both, 
will make the " mens sana in corpore sano" the cynosure 
of his professional course. 



CHAPTER III. 



It must be evident, from the whole tenor of iLe former 
chapter, that, however visionary any proposal to combine 
the two profesaions of Divinity and Medicine may be 
deeroetl, they are nevertheleaa connected by bonds of 
reciprocal obligation and service. To both these pro- 
fessiona the vices of munkijid are alike the chief pur- 
veyors. They both, likewise, seem unfortunately des- 
tined to know, that, in spite of every effort to establish 
uniformly sound principles, there will be discordant 
schools to which Mrs. Hannah More's witty aai'casm 
will apply — " Orthodoxy is jny Doxy — Heterodoxy is 
yours." And I can assure the unfortunate man who is 
led to think disparagingly of medicine because there are 
quacks in the world, that he is not a whit more wise than 
he who does despite to the Sacred Scriptures, because 
there are hypocritical professors of rehgion, and falde 
interpreters of the Bible. 

The practice of medicine, as well as the habits of 
society, at the present day, are very different from what 
they were at the period when the celebrated Dr. Rndclifle 
flourished. He pertbrmed wonderful cures, and amassed 
immense riches, yet he was evidently himself the victim 
of the very excesses he deplores, and the results of which 
be so ofiten successfully eombated by his prescriptions. 
E 6 
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How far he was in advance of his contemporaries will be 
seen by the following narrative : — 

"In 1712, amongst other accidents of the year, the 
doctor's chief favourite nobleman, the loyal Duke of 
Beaufort, to the great affright of the whole Court, as 
well as of his illustrious relations, was taken ill of the 
small pox. The distemper happening very fortunately 
to seize him while he was in town, and might have 
recourse to his old preserver upon all occasions, the 
doctor (Radcliffe) was sent for, and found his grace's 
chamber window-shutters barred up in such a manner by 
the old lady duchess, his grandmother's, order, that not 
a breath of air could come into the room, which almost 
deprived the Duke of the very means of respiration. At 
his first visit Dr. Radcliffe ordered the curtains of the 
bed to be drawn open, and the Hght to be let in as 
usual into the bed-chamber. ' Sow^ said the Duchess ; 
* have yov. a mind to kUl my grandson ? Is this the 
tenderness you have always expressed for his person ? 
^Tis most certain his grandfather and I mere used after 
another manner; nor shall he he treated otherwise than 
we were, since we recovered, and lived to a great age, 
without any such dangerous experiments.* * All this 
may he,* replied the doctor with his wonted plainness 
and sincerity, * hut I must he free with your grace, and 
tell you, that unless you will give vne your word, that 
you HI instantly go home to Chelsea, and leave the Duke 
whoUy to my care, I shall not stir one foot for him; 
which, if you wiU do, without intermeadling with your 
unnecessary advice, my life for his, that he never mis* 
carries, hut will he at liberty to pay you a visit in a 
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montk'e thne.' When, at last, with ahuDdancc of difii- 
culty, that great lady was persuaded to acciuiesoe, and 
give way to the entreaties of the Duke and other rela- 
tions, and had the satisfaction to sea her grandson, tn the 
time limited, at Chelsea, restored to perfect health ; inso- 
much that she had such an implicit behef of the doctor's 
skill afterwards, that though she was in the eighty-fifth 
year of her age at that very time, she declared, 'it reaa 
Iter opinion, she should never die while he lived, it heing 
in hit power to give length to her days, by his never- 
failing medicines' And when her Grace heard of his 
death, that happened somewhat more than two months 
before her own, she prophetically cried out, ' She could 
haae but a short continuance upon earth, since he that, 
next under God, could inmre her abode there, was taken 
from it.-' 

The following case, taken from the same Memoirs, 
will, I hope, be deemed still leas out of place, connected 
aa it is, in more than one respect, with the pui-port of my 
present writing ; — 

" Nothing more distinguished the doctor's great skill 
and regard to the ties of friendship, than the noble stand 
he made against the assaults of death in the case of Lord 
Craven. That noble peer had been his bottle -companion 
and inseparable aeqaaintance for some years, and was, 
through the means of excessive drinking, fai'oiight to such 
on ill habit of body, as to be looked upon to be a person 
incurable by the most able physicians in and about the 
country where his lordship resided. Hereupon the doctor, 
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without being sent for, took a journey down to Berkshire, 
where he found things in the condition before mentioned, 
and left such prescriptions behind him as brought his 
lordship to such a competency of health (though before 
his arrival he might have been said to have one foot in 
the grave) that he was able to ride out and hunt in 
a month's time ; though some months after, by return- 
ing to his old licentious way of living, he relapsed, and 
by his diseases proved that intemperance could baffle and 
disappoint the endeavours of the best artist in the prac- 
tice of physic then breathing. 

''The death of this great personage had such an 
influence upon Radclifie, from whom, when in town, he 
was almost inseparable at hours of refreshment, that he 
from thence forward seemed to be less cheerful in his 
conversation, and to lose a great part of his former 
addiction to mirth and festivity." * 

It was upon this occasion — ^the death, namely, of Lord 
Craven — ^that Dr. Radclifle wrote the following letter to 
his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, which I am induced to 
insert for the lesson which it inculcates : — 

" My dear Duke, 

"You will doubtless be very much surprised 
and grieved at the death of one of your most intimate 
acquaintance, which makes me wish that some other 
hand had eased mine of the task that renews my affliction 
at the same time it gives birth to yours. But since it 
may be expected from me, as the physician of the 
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deceased, to givi? you the circumstBuces of my poor Lord 
Craven's sickness iind untimely end, your grace will have 
the goodness to be made apprised of them after this mannei'. 
His lordship, from a particular freedom of living, which 
he took and always indulged himself in, had contracted 
an obeseness of body that, tlirough want of exercise, 
made him entirely averse to it. This disposition bred an 
ill habit of body in him, from whence proceeded dropsical 
symptoms, wliich I endeavoured to prevent the effects of 
by proper remedies. Nor could they have proved un- 
snccessful, had his lordship been of a leas hospitable 
temper, or the nobility and gentry been less taken with 
the sweetness of liis conversation and affability of his 
deportment. Alas ! I tremble for your grace when I 
oonsider that all these good qualities, which were so 
eminent and conspicuous in my dear breathless Lord, 
iweasioned the very loss of them, for other noblemen's 
imitation. For by these engaging, these attractive and 
alluring virtues, the best good-natured companion that 
ever lived is lost, for ever lost, to all our hopes and 
wishes, and had it not in his power to abstain from 
what was his infelicity, while it was thought to be hid 
comfort. « « • » W!iat is now incumbent upon 
me is to request of your grace to take care of a life ao 
important as yours is, in this dearth of great and valuable 
men ; and to assure you, that while you consult the pre- 
servation of your healtli by letting the exercises of the 
field share with the pleasures of the bottle, in so doing 
your grace will not only give length of days to that 
which is mortal in your own earthly fabric, but for some 
small time longer prevent the return of that frail tene- 
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ment of clay to its first origin, which as yet continues to 
be dragged on by, 

My dear Duke, 
Your Grace's most obliged 

And faithful Servant, 

John Radcliffe." 

It is scarcely possible to exhibit a more instructive 
picture than the above of the period to which the letter 
relates ; a period so sunk in sensual indulgences, that 
we hail with satisfaction the religious tone, delicate and 
over-cautious as it is, in which Radcliffe had the courage 
to denounce their fearfully fatal tendency. 

A great change has passed over the surface of society 
since Radcliffe's day ; and, however paradoxical it may 
seem, yet it is true nevertheless, that, notwithstanding 
the great number of magnificent club-houses which have 
sprung up in London within the last half-century, such a 
person as Dr. Johnson's clubable companion is no longer 
to be found. But I mean to reserve what I have to say 
on the subject of health and longevity till I can find time, 
if such should still be allowed me, to bring out a new 
edition of " Lewis Comaro's Life," with a few comments 
and plain medical directions, conducive to a healthy and 
happy old age. What I am most anxious to inculcate is 
the influence which health exerts on the temper and 
social happiness of individuals, together with the glaring 
fact that, not only are the grosser instances of wretched- 
ness and cruelty which originate in sensual indulgence 
infinite in number, but that the petty miseries of life 
are, for the most part, owing to the abuse of God's 
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bountiful gocidneas, and to tlic neglect of that wisdom 
whicli 13 from ftbove. 

It is worthy of remark, that the two very old men. 
one a Venetian nobleman, the other a Cornish shoe- 
maker, whose histories happen to have engaged my 
attention, were both free livers, according to their re- 
spective stations, up to a certain, and that not particu- 
larly early period of their lives ; when, by the grace 
of God informing and strengthening their own good 
resolutions, they altered their course of living, and soon 
began to reap the good effects of religion and tem- 
perance, and of a rule of life corrected by the lessons of 
past experience. 

Lewis C<irnaro, the fine old Venetian nobleman, oc- 
cupied seTeral pages of the second volume of my " Early 
Years." He lived a hundred years, and died without a 
pang ; having passed the last sixty years of his life in 
the enjoyment of excellent health, interrupted, but very 
briefly, at one time by an accident, and, at another, by 
an ill-advised departure from his ordinary mode of 
living. 

My other old friend, of whom I am now going to make 
some mention, bore the name of William Rawle, and was 
bom in the parish of St. Juliot, in Cornwall, He 
died at Newquay, on Wednesday the 27th day of 
November, 1851, and was buried in the churchyard of 
Lower St. Columb, the parish in which Newquay is 
situated. Reckoning from the date of his baptism he 
was one hundred years old on the lOth of May pre- 
ceding ; but he used to say that he was not christened 
until at least twelve months after his birth, in which caso 
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he must, at his death, have been in his one hundred and 
second year. 

About two months prior to hin death he walked, Gome 
little distance, from his own house to that In which I was 
then residing with my family, to sit for hia picture ; and 
there, being seated in one of the parlour chairs, he con- 
versed cheerfully with the ladies, whilst my daughter 
Octavia drew a sketch of him in water colours, from which 
the engraving in the front of this volume has been taken. 
The likeness, which could scarcely be greater, was ve- 
uognised as capital by all bis neighbours, and he wu 
himself exceedingly well pleased with it. When iha 
sitting was ended, ho came to mo in an adjoining parlour, 
and took a breakfast cupful of warm milk and water, a 
little sweetened, with a plain seed-cake soaked in it 
This was all be would make use of^ for, having long 
abstained from spirits and fermented liquors, he declined 
accepting a glass of wine, and said emphatically, that 
what he had eaten was a feast, and that •' more would be 
waste." He was tlie son of a farmer, who possessed a 
pretty good estate near Boscastle, and who had, in all, 
twenty-two children, not one of whom was taught either 
to write or read ; for, besides that the schoolmaster was 
not then abroad as at present, William Rawle's father 
was a man of such irregular habits, that with an eldest 
son of the same stamp, he wasted the whole of his pro- 
perty, and left his numerous children to find their way in 
the world in the best manner they could. The subject of 
this little narrative, who was his second sou, had the 
good fortune to become the apprentice of a shoemaker, 
and, after a while, set up for himself, and carried on Ma 
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ti'ade for fifty-two years at Boscastle, wherci he manageil 
to get, at one time, into good circumstanoea ; hut his riches. 
not having all been well gotten, after a while took to 
themselves wings and flew nway. The following is his 
own account of the matter. Being of a spirited turn, he 
did not confine himself to his laiit, faut, according to a 
common practice of that time, and on that coast iii par- 
ticular, he engaged in smuggling adventures, or in what 
was termed i-unning epiritK, by night, and taking the 
measure of his customers' feet, by day. This led him 
into bEid habits, and impaired both bis health and his 
temper ; and as money soon flnda a hole in the purse 
under such circumstances, in an unguarded moment, 
under the impulse of a naturally kind heart, he became 
surety, to a large amount, for a son-in-law, who turned 
out badly, and threw liis creditors upon his father-in- 
law's bond for the settlement of their accounts. This 
misfortune he bore with firmness, but, being then well 
stricken in years, and becoming about the same time a 
widower, he had no longer the heart to carry on business : 
80 selling all that he possessed at Boscastle, and fulfilling 
the obligations of his bond most honourably, he retired 
with the residue of hia property to Newquay, where he 
resided with bis only surviving daughter, who from that 
time to the day of his death took great care of him, 
being herself a widow moderately weU off. 

The good old man, whenever the weather permitted, 
might be seen in his little garden, behind the cottage in 
which ho and his daughter lived, busily occupied in 
cultivating and weeding his flowers and crops of vege- 
tables, whiuh were of great variety, and in watching his 
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bees, on which he attended with great care and success. 
He retained all his faculties, in a wonderful degree, to 
the last ; and so perfect was his sight, that he could even 
thread a small needle, a task occasionally imposed upon 
him in order to attest so extraordinary a fact. His last 
short illness, which was of the nature of influenza, was 
supposed to have been occasioned by his sitting too long 
in a cold draught of air, in the evening of a hot day. 
But his gentle spirit was ready to depart. I saw him, 
for the last time, about an hour before his death, when 
his eyes were still bright and intelligent, and his lips 
capable of breathing accents which left no doubt on my 
mind that all was right with him. 

William Rawle was rather below the middle stature, 
and could never have been very robust ; and, for many 
years of his life, his habits were such that, from 
smuggling, and other attendant irregularities, his health 
began seriously to fail, and he became an uncomfortable 
member of the little community in which he lived, and 
especially of his own household. Still his natural good 
nature had not wholly forsaken him, and he seems to 
have had his better feelings revived by the well-managed 
remonstrances of his wife, who happily was able to bring 
him to reflect on the ruinous tendency of his disorderly 
manner of life. " I had become dirty in my person, and 
cross in my temper ; but I resolved," he told me, " to turn 
over a new leaf," and to this good resolution he adhered. 
His diet thenceforward was remarkably plain, and such 
only as nature required. This, or something very like 
it, is the great secret in the art of living healthily ; and 
there is no other medicament, either for the rich vo- 



luptuarj, or for tbe poor wretch wlio 1 
habit of indulgence in spintuoua liquors. 



'■ If thy right eye offend Ihec, plnck it di 



Fortunate is the individual whose raformation begina 
ere the springs of life have altogether given way ; since 
much aa they may have been ill-used, there ia a point to 
which miaehief may have proceeded, and yet be repa- 
rable. Such was Lewis Cornaro'a case ; and such was 
William Rawle's, It ia difficult to say whose was the 
greater merit. Cornaro relinquished the lusuries of a. 
plenteous board ; William Rawle gave up once, and for 
ever, a beveruge which has caused the destruction of 
tbousanda, and of tens of thouaanda. Comaro continued 
to allow himself three glasses of wine daily, having had 
force enough of mind to distinguish between the use and 
abuse of the good things Providence has allotted us. In 
giving up brandy altogether, it enhanced the merit of 
William Eawle's forbearance, that he retained a vivid 
recollection of the pleasant flavour of smuggled brandy 
to the last. When I once asked him whether he never 
now tasted spirits, he replied " Never ; " and, aa if to avoid 
the appearance of boasting of his own firmness, he added 
with a amile^ — " There is not the eame temptation at 
present as there waa formerly, for I don't think that you 
could get a glass of the old moonshine now, if you were 
to tty." 

I have myself some recollection of the rather sweet 
and peculiar flavour of the brandy which was so appro- 
priately denominated moonshine, from its conne.iioii with 
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the midnight hour which revels in the lunar beam. 
Schiller, in his rollicking song of the " Robbers," in his 
far-famed play of that name, exhibits a freak of this 
lunar inspiration. The song begins with — 

**Ein freues leben keren wir :" 

but, as my concern is only with the first stanza or two, 
I may as well put them into English, hoping that " The 
Robbers " may not have tempted me to commit murder 
in so doing : 

" A life of freedom's by iis led, 
A life brim full of fun ; 
In forest deep our couch is spread, 
The tempest rolling overhead ; 
The moon is our sun, 

" To-day in some rich farm we dine, 

With some rich priest to-morrow ; 
So get we ducats, beer, and wine ; 
And for the rest we ne'er repine ; 

The Devil take all sorrow." 

Smuggled brandy was, in fact, much prized, indepen 
dently of the consideration of economy, on account of its 
pleasant flavour. ** I prefer it to all other brandy," said 
a gentleman to me, ^^ and I am determined to get it as 
long as I can." There must have been some particular 
mode of preparing it for its destined market; and a 
good market it must have been, for I well remember, 
about the latter end of the past, and the beginning of 
the present century, that there was a regular staff of 
Guernsey gentlemen, as they were called, established at 
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St. Aiistle, their head -quarters being the " White Hart," 
then a favourite county-inn, and still the principal inn 
of the town. I used often, in my professional rides, to 
fall in with their chief agent for executing and receiving 
orders, — their commercial traveller, — who was nowise 
reserTc'd in talking of his immediate concerns ; and I do 
not think that I am very wide of the mark in saying 
that there was scarcely an inn or farmer's-house — ^I might 
almost add gentleman's — in the county, into which moon- 
thine did not find an entrance. Nevertheless, even then 
professed smugglers were looked upon as a reckless, dis- 
reputable set, who, it was commonly said, never prospered 
in the long run. In confirmation of this, I was, not long 
ago, told by a county magistrate, that he was present at 
one of our county assizes, when the prisoner at the bar 
was asked whether he had any witness present to speak 
to his character. " Oh, yes," he said, and begged to 

have one Oliver S n called, who was then in court. 

On Oliver's making his appearance in the witness-box, 
there was a genera! laugh throughout the Court, of the 
cause of which the judge was ignorant, till his lordship 
was informed that the said Oliver was a notorious 
smuggler, and known to have been associated as such 
with the prisoner at the bar. 

It would seem that from the lime when William Rawie 
resolved to turn over a new leatj he became in all things 
a new man. His wants were few, and a contented mind 
was truly to him a continual feast. 

Newqnay is a small country-town containing three or 
four hundred inhabitants, but distant, unfortunately, at 
leoet two miles from the parish church, and conseqaently 
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cut off, for tlie most part, from its services. It might 
have reasonably been supposed that this was the very 
spot for a chapel of ease. But no such accommodation 
has yet been afforded to the good people of Newquay. 
Old and young, able-bodied and infirm, must, on 
returning Sunday, perform a journey of two miles 
very exposed road, or find some other place than tl 
the Established Church in which Co assemble for public 
worship. Meeting-houses of two or three different deno' 
minations have accordingly sprung up, of which, aa.1 
usually is the case in Cornwall, the Methodist chapel it. 
the principal ; aud here, whenever it was open 
worship, William Rawle was sure to be found ; and.'! 
happy, in my opinion, is the man, to whatever church hfrj 
may belong, who, in sincerity of faith and childlilift' 
simplicity, has as fast hold of the hem of the Redeemer's 
garment as William Rawle appeared to have. And when 
such short-comings as the want of a chapel of ease at 
Newquay, and in other far more populous places, are 
protruded on our notice, must we not tremble to think 
what calamities may be in store for our boasted Church, 
unless, yielding to the impulse already at work, it con- 
tinue to strive at a more perfect development of its tem- 
poral and spiritual treasures I Can we, in the meantim^, 
be too careful to avoid uncharitahlejudgmenta of those who 
are worshippers of the same Saviour as ourselves, with- 
out its pale!" The Gospel is, in truth, the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that belie veth. But what mori 
particularly appertains to my own province is the testi- 
mony which I can most unhesitatingly boar to the fa 
that "Christian conversation" is not only the prelude 
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a, happy death, but that it ha*, aa its natural fruit, the pro- 
mise of this life as well as of that which is to come. A 
religious life is not merely a shield against a host of evils 
which vice draws after it, and which bring its victims to 
a death-bed of mental and bodily agony, but it sweetens 
instead of embittering the current of social intercourse. 
Whatever exaggeration, therefore, or enthusiasm there 
may sometimea be in the accounts which are given us of 
death-bed scenes, they all agree in this, that there is no 
peace of mind for the wicked at any time, and that the 
best among the sons of men can only And peace at last 
by clinging to the cross of Christ. Even in saying thus 
much I have not been able to express my meaning fully. 
There are many occurrences in a medical man's life to 
which he can only refer generally. Many are the secrets 
of his bosom which he is not at liberty to unfold ; but 
thus far I may venture to particularize, that I have 
again and again attended patients stricken with the most 
appalling forms of disease which carried with them such 
ttnMng evidence of retribution, that I have longed to 
be able to bring them before the pnblic as a beacon to 
others. 

My motive, however, has been precisely the same in 
becoming the humble historian of William Rawle. The 
lesson which the brief narrative of his life and death 
teaohea ia eKcellent, inasmuch as it shows us how, after 
having become worthless to himself and others, he was- 
restored to health and a happy state of mind, by aban- 
doning his bad habits ; and how he lived, preparing for a 
bettor state of existence, beyond a hundred years. But 
however gratifying it may be to exhibit for imitation 
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such examples, in Ibe two extremes of worldly station, i 
those of Lewis Comaro and William Rawle, it is elill I 
more necessary to bear testimony to the melancholy I 
truth that thousands and tens of thousands are hurried | 
ilowD the stream of Ufe to a premature death by intem- 
perance and vice, and are scarcely noticed as they pass I 
away to their everlasting doom. Few in comparison are I 
the cases upon record, where, as in those of the Earl of 1 
Eochester, two centuries ago, and of Earl Ducie (under a 
far milder sentence of self-condemnation)- very recently, 
time has been mercifully given for the bittemeBS of 
remorse and the pangs of a wounded conscience to have 
utterance ; and where it has been the last and most 
earnest request of the dying penitents to the friends 
around them, that they would go tell the world that the 
sting of death is sin, and that no price is too great to | 
pay for an immortal soul. 

As I am not sure that a better opportunity will occur 
for mentioning another Cornish worthy in humble life, I 
will here say a few words of William Stephens, of 
St. Blazie, the old Tregrehan gardener, whose memo- 
rialist tells us that he was a local preacher, and a man of 
much prayer ; that he searched the Scriptures diligently 
from Genesis to Revelations ; that he was not ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ ; was a long and loud speaker, 
and a man of strong constitution, of a tenacious memory ; 
and, although neither versed in Latin or Greek, possessed 
of an understanding capable of great improvement, of 
good judgment, and a vivid imagination. IIo was a con- 
temporary of Samuel Drew, the celebrated Cornish meta- 
physician, who, like himself, was of low origin, having J 
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been bred a shoemaker, but endowed witli talents of a 
much higher order, and with the best quftlities of the 
mind. It was at the recommendation of Samuel Drew 
tha,t William Stephens'^ memorialist, who at the age of 
twenty was "living without Grod in the world," was led 
to cultivate an intimacy with him ; and settling, aa a 
medical man, in St. Austle, " he was a<! customed," he 
aays, "whenever he passed the gardener's gate, on his 
visits to his patienta, to call and have a little chat with 
him," The conversation was allowed to follow the bent 
of the gardener's thoughts, and these not unfrequently were 
connected with the judgnients then upon the earth, it being 
the awful period of the first French Revolution, and of 
the sanguinary wars in which all Europe was involved. 
Whether Buonaparte or the Duko of Wellington was to 
be chiefly instrumental in the downfall of Popery, and in 
making preparation for the advent of the Millenium, waa 
not 80 clear to the gardener's mind as the fact, which 
waa ever uppermost in it, that " Christ must become the 
Universal Conqueror, through the instrumentality of 
Godlike missions (to which he was a great contributor 
for one in his station), whether originating in America 
or in England — whether Episcopalian or Presbyterian 
— Church people or Dissenters," When his biogra- 
pher's own faltering rehgioua views were glanced at, the 
gardener would exclaim with his characteristic sim- 
phcity and boldness, " My dear young friend, if you 
will have the crown, you must bear the cross ; if you 
mean to be religious in good earnest and in reality, you 
must put up with many troubles from a scoffing and per- 
secuting world." 
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The gardener's model preacher was Whitfield. 
" Wesley he considered to be nothing of a preacher ;" he 
stood like a stock, as though he cared nothing about the 
matter as to whether the people heard or not ; but Whit- 
field was the preacher for him ; he could be heard a mile 
off, and he preached till the blood ran out of his eyes and 
ears ; " and I," said the gardener, " have preached till 
the sweat has come out through my clothes, and I have 
broken every button of my braces." No wonder, there- 
fore, that, upon one occasion when he was preaching, two 
persons fell down as if dead, and then began to struggle, 
and, after a while, to pray, till they got up and said God 
had spoken peace to their souls. His biographer admits 
that the quaintness of the gardener's preaching could 
not fail of provoking an occasional laugh ; but his zeal 
and earnestness commanded respect for the Scriptural 
truth of his words, and their appalling import. The 
field of his ministry extended from Liskeard to St. Mawes, 
forty miles at least, and this he continued to occupy for 
the space of thirty years. He would mount his Rosinante 
early on Sunday morning and ride twenty or thirty miles, 
and not return till two or three o'clock the following 
morning, preaching here and there, at appointed stations, 
that " everlasting torment would come on the ungodly, 
but that if they would turn to the great Saviour, King 
Jesus (a favourite expression of Whitfield's), whilst the 
lamp of life held out to burn, they might be saved ; 
harlots, publicans, and thieves." 

Great was the effect of his ministry ; insomuch that 
Samuel Drew was heard to say, that he did not know 
that he was ever the means of converting a single soul ; 
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but, as to the gardener, he converted, more sinners than 
all the preachers in the circuit besides. He was, as 
might bo expected, a strong believer in the doctrine of 
sensible conversion, and used to boast that he could 
bring forward a hundred to attest the certainty of it in 
St. Blazie. Great likewise was his loyalty to his earthly 
sOYereign ; yet when the subject of the war, or of the 
Millenium, waa introduced, he was accustomed to evince 
great dissatisfaction at the Duke of Wellington's being 
more in men's months than the Goil of heaTcn, " They 
talk of the Duke of Wellington as the bulwark of the 
nation ; but 'tis the praying people in it who are the 
bulwarks of the nation ; and I am one of them. In the 
alcove at the end of the long garden-walk I offer up my 
prayers thrice every day to the God of heaven, to save 
me and my country." 

With reference to the Millenium, he always persisted 
in sa3dng that we were on the entrance to the latter-day 
glory, in which all nations, and kingdoms, and tongues, 
and people, would bow down to King Jesus, His method 
of communing with the sick was in character with the 
rest of his ministry. Dealing somewhat largely in the 
terrors of hell, he often made them roar aloud for mercy; 
and was delighted when ho could rejoice with them in 
the hour of death ; and, believing stedfastly himself in 
the all powerful and extended influence of the blood of 
Christ to cleanse from all sin, he was foremost to speak 
of others who had borne testimony to it in their lives 
and died with it in their mouths. Mr. Carlyon, whose 
gardener, and a very good gardener, he was, was fond of 
talking with him, and I remember his telling me one 
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day that Stephena had just been espressing a hope that, 
whatever their disparity here, they iniglit meet hereafter 
in the Elyaian fields, laying a strong emphasiB on the 
penultimate syllable. i 

The gardener waa likewise a great favourite with the 
juvenile members of the Tregrehan family, whose intru- 
sions upon his time, his flower-bordera, or hia strawberry- 
beda, were regarded with great indulgence. From having 
been myself a frequent visitor at Tregrehan, I knew him 
well, and can bear testimony to the amiable qualities of 
hia lieart and to the reality, judging from the whole 
tenor of his life, of hia religious convictions. 

Such men as the gardener are not to bo judged 
according to the strict rules of orthodoxy. There was, 
moreover, at the time when he flourished, spiritual dark- 
ness, that might be felt, upon the face of the land ; and, 
much as Mr. Samuel Drew underrated the value of his 
own labours, I quite agree with him in thinking that the 
good old gardener's lamp may have served to keep many 
from losing their way in the world's wilderneas. 

But, as a great part of the matter comprised in the 
remainder of his Memoirs is of a purely local nature, I 
shall only farther add respecting liim, that he fully 
practised what he preached ; and that he could say, at 
the close of life, that of 300i., which he had been enabled 
to accumulate by the work of hia hands, he had devoted 
200/. in various ways to the service of that God t« whose 
goodness he attributed all hia earthly prosperity as well i 
as his hopes of heaven. 



CHAPTER IV. 



In the first volume of my "Early Tears,"* I entered 
upon tlie subject of Dreams, and if I now recur to theae 
mysteries of our compound nature, it is leas from any 
hope of throwing more light on their origin or final 
cause, than from the wish to rescue the interest I take in 
them from the charge of their being mere vagaries of 
our brains, and, as such, incapable of a definite purpose. 

Writers on the subject of dreams are apt to deal with 
them according to their own experience, and that expe- 
rience is very different in difierent individuals. Consti- 
tutional temperament, time of life, mode of Hl'e, &c., 
occasion a great diversity of views and theories respecting 
these Protean phenomena of the mind of man. 

Persons restored to life after suspended animation 
from drowning, malce mention of the rapid train of 
thought that preceded the loss of consciousness, totally 
irrespective of volition. It has appeared as if the past 
events of the whole of life fiitted before them, not with- 
out suggestions appropriate to their abrupt departure. 
In this there seems to be some analogy with the pheno- 
mena of dreams. 

Phrenologists think that their discoveries illuminate 
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the question, and almost solve the problem. They con- 
sider the brain to be the seat and source of dreams ; and 
that they are modified by the greater or less excitement 
of this or that particular organ. So that, according to 
them, the material organs of the brain are rather the 
originators, than the ministers of our thoughts ; and, in 
this way, phrenology has been supposed to lead to mate- 
rialism, as that does to Atheism. The theory, therefore, 
of the phrenologists, in as far as it is amenable to this 
charge, must be defective ; and this it may be without 
being altogether false. If it be generally admitted that 
the mental faculties require the cerebral organs for their 
manifestation, it is no less evident that in sleep, in deli- 
rium, and in every phase of insanity, or idiocy, when the 
mind is not in a state to control their operations, they 
become wild and discursive. But, putting the minutiae 
of phrenology out of the question, it is physiologically 
evident, that, appertaining to man, there is the living 
machinery of the brain, ready to do the behests of the 
soul, yet subject to every variety of disturbance and in- 
efficiency, from the violence of mania to the torpor of 
coma, and the extinction at length of animal life. 

How it happens that the mind is so circumstanced as 
to lose its control over the operations of the brain in 
sleep, and in disease, is a point that must be referred to 
the same category with other mysteries of our nature. 

In the works of God, and even in those of man, we see 
great complications in subserviency to one governing 
mind ; but God alone is supreme, and never sleeps ; and 
it is He that has endowed His creature man with power 
and will, to do or not to do, within certain limits. 
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Beapecling his being's end and aim, man knows nothing 
but what ia told him in the Bibte. He resembtee his 
Maker in his immortal soul only ; in his animal natttre he is 
but on a par with the beast that perisheth j and, by thus 
combining His own witli the perishable nature of man, 
it has pleased God to subject him to those animal pro- 
pensities which characterize his present probationary 
state of existence. Accordingly the powers possessed by 
him, and which make him the lord of all other creatures, 
are still delegated and limited powers, in the eieroise of 
which he is never screened from his Maker's eye ; whilst 
he further learns from Scripture that he labours under 
disadvantageH, in consequence of the disobedience of his 
first parents, which would have consigned him to ever- 
lasting death, if God had not, in the only possible way 
of reconciling mercy with justice, sent His only begotten 
Son into the world to take upon Him the nature of man, 
and in that nature to become a sacrifice for the sins of 
the world. 

Thus we find that man is a compound being, holding 
intercourse witli all around him through the instrumen- 
tality of his animal machinery, of which the brain is the 
citadel, and with his Maker through the 'soul. 

I have ever thought it in the highest degree creditable 
to Mr. Abernethy,* that the main sti-ength of hia ail- 
ment with the mateiialists of his day consists in the 
reasonableness of supposing that as, by their own admis- 
ijion, there is a subtle and invisible fluid subservient to 
animal life, so there must be a governing and directing 
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spirit resembling that which conatitutea the very being J 
of God Himself. He avoids availing himself of the dog- 
matic teaching of the Scriptures, and merely oaks his I 
opponents what reason thej can assign for their disbelief I 
of a spiritual more than of an aiiimal nature in man, f 
seeing that the vital fluid is equally invisible with the ] 
mental essence. His argument is not merely unanswer- 
able to the extent to which he carries it, but is implicated 1 
with our belief of the indispensable necessity that the I 
machinery of the body should have a mind set over it, j 
capable of communicating with the One Eternal God. 

In no other way does it appear possible for the nature I 
of man to be brought into harmony with that of hia 
Maker. We are His creatures, constituted of body and 
soul ; and our trial, as moral beings, consists in the sub- 
jection of the former to the latter, which can only be 1 
accomplished through the assistance of the Holy Spirit I 
promised to all true believers. 

If we allow that dreams are ordinarily what may be 
deemed the freaks of the animal sensorium uncontrolled 
by the will, that executive faculty of the soul which, 
sleep, appears to be in abeyance ; it ia nevertheless 
certain that the brain during sleep ia capable of receiving 
impressions from without and of imparting them to th 
mind, since not only do blowa and noises awake us, bu 
if, as must be familiar to every one, the feet happen t 
get cold, the chill is transmitted to the brain, and the ] 
sleeper dreams of passing through water, or of some pre- 
dicament associated with tho impression of cold. Sir 
Benjamin Brodie alludes to the state of children 
labouring under disease of the hip, who, when awake, I 
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j^OTrectly the pain with the affected part ; but when 
asleep the little sufferers are diaturbed by all manner 
of frightful drearaa, having ot> reference to the source 
of the pain. He hence too readily infers that there an- 
no appropriate organs for the reception of specific im- 
pressions ; whereas the juster inference seems to be that 
the niiad is not in a fit state for correcting erroneous im- 
pressioDS ; just as, in the case of a musical instroment, 
whatever note or notes may be sounded, there is no 
correapondiDg harmony, unless the regulating mind of 
the musician be there. In the latter case the mind is 
exterior to the instrument, but, in all probability, not 
more diverse, or distinct from it, than the soul, in regard 
to its essence, is from the sentient, but unintelligent 
brain. The brain is sentient as long as the vital fluid 
permeates it. The musical instrument is in a manner 
sentient so long as the elastic air permeates its chords 
and ehonnels. And as sweet notos issue from the strings 
of an .5k>lian harp vibrating to the playful zephyr ; so are 
wild and thrilling accents often known to escape from a 
delirious and disordered brain. In either case the 
absence of a controlling mind is alike felt. 

The fabric of the human body is constructed, and its 
repairs are kept np, by its own internal powers, applying 
to their purposes the materials appropriate to animal 
nutriment ; but here, as in the case of the musical instru' 
ment, not only must air be interposed so as to excite the 
sense of hearing by its vibrations, but there must be a 
controlling mind, or the result of the sensorial emotions 
would be nothing better than a confused timiult. In 
short, the human frame, vastly superior as it is to the 
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most exquisite hmnan mechanism, is no more capable of 
dispensing with a controlling mind than b, musical 
instruniont or any other matihine of man's construction. 

Without an intclligGnt, spiritual, and integral partner, 
such as the noiil, human existence is a mere chimera ; and 
since the soul without the body is no more man, than the 
body without the soul, can we wonder that sleep is used 
as the synonyme of death, ho close ia the analogy between 
them ? In hoth, volition is suspended. Apart from the 
body, and spiritually conlfimplated, the aoul ia a mystery 
known only to God ; and the materialist who doubts the 
soul's existence because he is unable to take cognizance 
of it otherwise than through the medium of the brain, 
may equally as well deny, as he has often been said to do, 
the being of a God, because lie can only be seen by us 
in Hia works. As long as life continues the brain is 
constantly in action, responding to every breath we 
breathe, and to every pulsation of the heart. The 
nervous fluid never ceases to permeate it ; the arterial 
current never ceases to nourish it. Thus animal life is 
sustained by never ceasing agencies ; and it is through their 
influence on the brain, when uncontrolled by the will, that 
dreams ordinarily depend. When the organs and func- 
tions of animal life are proceeding harmoniously, our 
dreams are usually of a pleasing character ; but in the 
!^tir and bustle of the brain, especially in its functional 
and organic diseases, sleep is disturbed, and our dreams 
become turbulent. All the phenomena, in fact, of life 
concur in showing that we are partly animal and partly 
spiritual ; and soul and body thus reciprocating, they I 
must be mutually implicated in whatever concerns us J 
in time or eternity. 
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But however intimately either the phenomena of our 
dreams, or eveii our waking thoughts, may be connected 
with the brain, the supposition that an epic poem, such 
as the Paradise Lost, was a mere glandular production, 
a secretion from Milton's brain, has been fairly charac- 
terized by Mr. Abemethy as simply absurd. It is not 
the material mechanism that feels, hoars, sees, and thinks, 
bnt its spiritual partner, which resembles its Maker in 
the integrity of its essence. Neither is this idea of the 
soul's Integrity impugned by the fact that Grod has made 
the brain his instrument of communication with his crea- 
ture man ; for it neither requires great metaphysical acut«- 
ness to perceive, nor great condescension on the part of 
the materialist to admit, that God has a right to make 
His will known to man in whatever way He may think 
proper. Accordingly, we find that man, as a compound 
being, at present in a state of probation, is so constituted, 
as to be able by means of the material organs of the brain, 
and the endowments of his soul, to commune, not only 
with the world around him, but with the world of spirits, 
and the essential Deity itself. 

To be able, through the atoning blood of Christ, and 
the sanctifying inHuence of the Holy Spirit, to commune 
in purity of heart, and loose to the things of this life, 
with our heavenly Father, must surely constitute the 
greatest refinement and exaltation of human existence. 
The Spino^ist, according to Coleridge's concentrated 
definition of Spinozism, maintains that, " Each thing has 
a life of its own, and we are all one life." The Pantheist 
makes the Universe the Supreme God, and so on through- 
out the diversified phases of Atheism. It is the glorious 
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privilege of Christiana only to know tliat in the one 
essential, incomprehensible Giodliead, there are three 
perisons, each distinct from the others, jet together one 
God. This is the great revealed truth to which Cbristiims 
are pledged to stand fast ; it is this which distinguishes 
their creed fi^m the vain imaginations of all the world 
besides. And because spiritual things and persons can 
only be spiritually discerned, our blessed Lord, after 
His resurrection from the dead, resumed a robe of 
flesh in order to make Himself known to His Apostles 
and other chosen witnesses. It was only for the accom- 
plishment of especial objects that he made Himself thus 
miraculously visible ; flesh and blood were no longer 
appropriato to Him ; His human body was become a 
spiritual body, and, as such, invisible to those who were 
still in the flesh. In like manner they who left their 
graves at the period of our Saviour's resurrection, and 
appeared unto many, were doubtlesa made visible by the 
miraculous re -investiture of their bodies. 

We can think of our friends, however distant, but we 
can realize do closer approach to personal intercourse 
with them than such as constitutes the most interesting 
feature of our dreams. 

In our waking state we speak of the past, the prcBent. 
and the future, but we are really conversant with the 
present only ; whereas, in our dreams, we are as much 
at home with the dead as with the living ; and we 
catch at times glimpses of the future, which appear to 
have no connexion with the storehouse of the brwn. 
Neither can I, in opposition to facta which have come 
under my own experience, attribute the fulfilment of 
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every dreuD, predictive of a, coming event, to the mis- 
applied category of fortuitous occurrencea, commonly 
called the chspter of accidenta. 

However sportive and incoherent dreams ordinarily 
may be, there are times when the bodily senses are 
drowned in sleep, and the soul seems capable of holding 
communion with the spiritual world. It must have been 
in some such abstraction of the soul from its corporeal 
associate that the dreams, and visions, and revelations, 
which we read of in the Scriptures, were imparted to 
chosen individuals. Neither can tliero be anything more 
in accordance with the phenomena of our compound 
nature than the evidence which dreams afford of the 
different tendencies of our animal and mental parts. In 
the words of St. Paul, '' The flesh lusteth against the 
spirit, and the spirit gainst the Aesb, and these are con- 
trary the one to the other," • 

In our waking moments reason admonishes us plainly 
enough that such is indeed the case ; and if, in sleep, our 
thoughts are often jumbled together in strange con- 
fusion, the hints which dreams occasionally afford of a 
harbour of refuge for the soul beyond the turmoils of the 
present life, are as clear aa they are gratifying. We 
have communications made to us which completely 
subvert the axiom of the materialists — "Nihil esse in 
inteUcctu quod uon fuit prius in senau." That the spirit 
of man, in short, is so constituted as to admit of hia 
holding communion with the Spirit of God, is a doctrine 
alike supported by the authority of inspired penmen, by 
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the arguments of the soundest metaphysicians, and by 
what we can collect from our own unsophisticated ratio- 
cinations and reflections. 

It may be safely enunciated that the more profoundly 
the external senses and the cerebral organs are steeped 
in sleep, the clearer is the intuition of the spirit. Our 
ordinary dreams depend so much upon constitutional 
temperament, upon our repletions, our vigils, our occu- 
pations, and on such a vast variety of other accidental 
conditions, that they scarcely admit of being invested 
with the garb of philosophy, either from the studio of 
the phrenologist, or the more subtle laboratory of the 
metaphysician. 

Dr. Darwin long ago, and, more recently. Lord 
Brougham, have shown how short a time in reality suffices 
to give rise to a very long and diversified dream ; and to 
this every one who has been in the habit of dreaming 
will, upon reflection, bear testimony. For this reason, 
and because it likewise happens that the more our sleep 
is broken, the more we are apt to dream, it has been, too 
hastily, inferred, that we only dream at the instant of 
transition from sleeping to waking. There is, moreover, 
a wide difference between the phenomena of dreams, 
whatever may be their proximate cause, and those which 
characterise the moment that precedes suspended anima- 
tion from drowning. In this latter case there seems to 
be no connexion whatever between the thoughts which 
crowd the mind, and any such exciting cause as usually 
gives form and colouring to a dream. 

The following may be adduced as an example of the 
most common form of dreams : — 
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Among Lady Hester Stanhope's Memoirs, as related 
by herself in conversation with her physician, her Lady- 
ship says, in illustration of her uncle, Mr. Pitt's natural 
' urbanity, "I recollect returning late from a ball, when 
he was gone to bed fatigued ; there ^ere others besides 
myself, and we made a good deal of noise. I said to him 
next morning, *I am afraid we disturbed you last night.' 
■ Not at all,' he replied ; ' I was dreaming of the " Mask 
of Comas," Hester, and, when I heai-d you all so gay, it 
seemed a pleasant reality.'"" 

How there can, I suppose, be no doubt that the noise 
made by the party returning from the ball, both occa- 
sioned and characterised Mr. Pitt's dream. He was 
indebted to the noise and the sensorial excitement it 
occasioned, for his enjoyment of the "Mask of Comua." 

The following instances are taken from " The Life of 
Bishop Jebb : '' 

Judge Jebb was bathing with his brother, the late 
Bishop Jebb, who was then in his eighteenth year and 
younger than himself, when both were nearly drowned, 
the one attempting to save the other, and neither being 
able to swim. " I waa nearly exhaustetl," says the 
Judge, " my sight was gone ; and my hearing and under- 
standing nearly gone. I suppose I had fully cxperiein*d 
what it is to be drowned. The mental suffering was the 
keenest ; a crowd of thoughts ; the affliction of my 
family, the loss of life, the separation from all I knew, 
the nearness of the shore, the impossibility of reaching 
it^ vexation at dying in such a way, the taking ray 
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brother with me ; all these ideas passed through my 
mind. But, when I was taken up, thought was nearly 
over, though I was not insensible." * 

Further on, in the same volume, the same incident is 
again noticed, in a note containing the following extract 
from Judge Jebb's private Journal : — 

" Sunday, May 12, 1833. This morning, a melancholy 
passage was pointed out to the Bishop, in the first 
volume of Dr. Currie's Memoirs, respecting Edward 
Gibbon ; in which the historian is described as express- 
ing to Mrs. Holroyd, a few days before his death, the 
little or no hope he had of a future life, and his content- 
ment with annihilation ! Bishop Jebb's reply was — 

* No one can say what may have taken place in his 
mind, even in the last day or two. I was once drowned 
(alluding to his accident in bathing more than thirty-five 
years before), and I know, by experience, how much 
thought may be crowded into a single moment.' On 
being asked, whether he distinctly recollected the sensa- 
tions he experienced while imder water, he replied, 

* There was a great stunning, but I well recollect, that a 
vast train of thought came, on the moment, into my 
mind.'" 

Thus we find the Judge and the Bishop both bearing 
testimony to the same interesting psychological fact. In 
both, although the mind still clung to the earth, the 
thoughts appear to have sprung entirely from its own 
consciousness. It is difficult, either phrenologicaUy or 

* Life of Bishop Jebb, vol. i. p. 36. 
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metaphysically, to connect them with the brain aa the 
proidmate exciting cause. 

There is, I believe, no sure mode of measuring time 
during sleep ; but I am not prepared to admit that our 
dreams are always bo instantaneous as some suppose. I 
have often had a day's fishing in my dreams — whan 
things have gone on pretty much aa usual on such ocea- 
uons. The trout has been hooked, played with, and 
brought safe to land ; or, not uncommonly, has got off at 
the critical moment ; still on I have gone fishing, and 
discussing passing incidents, or giving and receiving 
instruction ; and, what is remarkable, there are riverg 
with which I am familiar in my dreams, which have no 
real existence ; and the scenery connected with which 
belongs exclusively to the realms of fancy. 

On other nights, when probably the digestive functions 
are proceeding less smoothly, I either lose my way to 
some place whither I am going ; or I get bewildered in 
my rambles after night-fall in some city, generally in 
London, where, in my dreams, I have long frequented an 
imaginary hotel — large and well appointed, and where I 
feel quite at home ; but I no sooner lose my way and get 
anxious to return to this hotel, than I forget its name, and 
even that of the street in which it is situated. To seek 
a cab, without knowing what direction to give, is useless ; 
and, at last, I get among on ill-looking set of people, 
dangers beset me on every Bide, and I awake. 

The following is a more circumstantial record of a 
dream of this sort : — 

I dreamt that I had lost my way in the neighbour- 
hood of London, and, after trying in vain to get into the 
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right direction, I was driven to the necessity of asking 
some one who, according to the custom of such dreams, 
happened to be near me, to show me the way to town. 
This he was quite ready to do, but, others joining us, I 
soon found that I was in bad hands, and offered money 
to escape ; when one of the party told me that he was in 
possession of my purse abeady, but that he would not 
keep it, if I would make him a handsome present. This 
I readily did, and the whole party thereupon leaving me, 
I became as much bewildered as ever. There were 
houses nigh, of which I did not at all like the appear- 
ance, for the impression weighed upon me that I was in 
a villainous neighbourhood ; nevertheless I ventured to 
ring the bell of one of them, when a man came to the 
door, and at first spoke roughly, but, upon my telling 
him my business, and who I was, he changed his note, 
and taking it for granted, I suppose, that I was worth 
robbing, he said he would accompany me till we had 
passed some river, when I should be able to get on with- 
out him ; so we set off together, others, as before, soon 
joining us, and we came to a river, where I distinctly 
saw fishermen dragging a net to land, and asked some 
questions ; still we proceeded onwards as fast as I could 
walk with the encumbrance of a heavy great-coat, which 
made it difficult for me to keep pace with my companions. 
The road lay by the side of the river, which was getting 
wider and deeper, but I was told that I must wade through 
with them. This, however, I declined doing, and, seeing 
the extremity of my danger, I exclaimed, "I dislike 
wading," and, turning to run back again as fast as I 
could, I awoke as from a night mare. 
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Dreams of this kind vary exceedingly in their details, 
Riid are probably as familiar to others as to myself. 

It has seldom happened that my dreams have had any 
conneicion with jny waking thoughts, or with the events 
of the preceding day. I never, as a professional man, 
used to dream of my patients [ and during my anxious 
preparatory studies for a Baciielor of Arts degree at 
Cambridge, when, for several months, I read or wrote 
till a late hour at night, I never once dreamed of pro- 
positions or problems. But if 1 cannot boast of an 
acquaintance with Queen Mab in my dreams ; still tJie 
luminous mind of Shakspeare sheds a light on every 
Bubject it touches ; and, if it faib to unfold the whole 
mystery of dreams, it is because they are invested with 
an atmosphere which no mortal eye can thoroughly 
penetrate. I lately dreamed that two farmer-like men 
met me and asked me to spin a tec-totum for the purpose 
of determining some bet, or point in dispute. It was a 
bad toe-totum, and I found a dithculty at first in twirling 
it, but at last it got to spin very well, moving round 
and round the table so as to require guidance to prevent 
its running over. After a while it seemed to change 
into a large beetle, which kept crawling about and 
pointing, with its head, now to one of the farmers and 
then to the other, till, at length, apparently exhausted, it 
reared itself on its hinder extremity, and dropped lifeless, 
without settling any point between the parties, who 
vanished with the dream. Nothing could die more 
secundum naluvam than the beetle, during whose ex- 
piring struggles I awoke. I have recorded this silly 
dream in iUastration of my assertion that there is often 
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not the slightest connexion between the presentments of | 
a dream and our waking thoughts. There ia no doubts 
as I hare already fullj admitted, that dreams may 
usually be referred to some instantaneous sensorial con- 
nexion with an external exciting cause ; Dr. Darwin,. J 
Lord Brougham, and othera having chiefly drawn theirj 
conclusions from such coincidences. Latent affections ofa 
the body, as well as suppressed mental affections, maja 
betray themselves in dreams ;' but what I would lay^ 
down as equally the result of my own experience is t 
the equivocal scenery and dramatis personee of i 
dreams are often, as it were, spontaneous. Never do ] 
recollect to have dreamed of the case of a patient, bu« 
many a night have I passed in dreams of a most dia-J 
cordunt character, whilst my professional thought8|ll 
running in a very different direction, were reau 
my awaking. The only dream recorded by m^ where A 
close connexion may be traced between it and a pre-- 
ceding exciting cause, is the following; — On returning 
home late in the evening I was mot at my own door by a 
professional friend, who reminded me that there was to 
be an important operation performed, the following^J 
morning, at the Cornwall Infirmary. In the night II 
dreamed that I was at Berlin, and that I was invited b^l 
an eminent surgeon there to see him perform, tl 
day, some interesting operation, which I consented tol 
do. Accordingly I went to his house, and was politely J 
received by the gentleman himself, who asked me, priori 
to our proceeding to the operating room, whether 1 
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would like to assist ; and, consenting to do no, I was 
presented with a. loose kind of dress to prevcat my own 
from Iwing soiled, wliieh I put on, and then followed my 
friend from room to room, wondering at the distance of 
the apartment to which we were proceeding, till we 
camo to a narrow staircase op which we had to ascend in 
order to arrivo at the room in question, hut the passage 
got narrower and narrower till I could proceed no further, 
and there ended the dream. 

In the course of my life I have been accustomed to 
dreEun, for certain periods, continuously on the same 
subject. Sometimes my school-days have tiaunt«d me ; 
and, for months together, I huve been in my dreams in 
repeated collision with my old master, Dr. Cardew. 
When far advanced in years, I had often disagreeable 
contests with him in school ; which is the more extraor- 
dinary from the circumstance that, for a long portion 
of my life, I lived in the most friendly intercourse with 
him ; was a member of the same social club with him, at 
which we dined together monthly, and, in fact, ever felt 
under the greatest obligation to him. In proof of our 
mutual regard, he paid mo the compliment of leaving me 
a legacy of ten pounds. 

At another period the scene of my dreams was Cam- 
bridge. Night after night, and week after week, I was 
impressed with the idea that I might go again into the 
senate house, and contend for a better place on the Tripos 
than that which I bad actually gained. I determined to 
read more perseveringly, and so make up for some mor- 
tifying omissions which had lessened my success in the 
first instance. It was not till I became fully awake that 
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I could realize the fact of my having been a fellow of 
Pembroke, and that at the period of the dreams I had 
long been settled as a physician at Truro. At one part 
of my life I was thrown much into society with Russian 
gentlemen, especially during my residence at the Univer- 
sities of Gottingen and Edinburgh ; but it was not 
till long after my intercourse with them had ceased, that 
I renewed it in my dreams ; I seemed familiar with the 
splendid streets and quays of St. Petersburgh, by a sort 
of second sight ; for, as occurred to Mr. Williams, of 
Scorrier, respecting Mr. Percival's dress, so I subse- 
quently recognised, in engravings, the identical streets 
and quays. And here I may remark, that, whatever 
analogy there may be between somnambulism and 
dreaming, they mainly differ in one respect, which is, that 
the sonmambulist has no knowledge whatever of what 
passed in the mesmeric state when he comes out of it. 
It is only by returning to it that he is enabled to resume 
the mesmeric train of thought. We can talk of our 
dreams, but we can exercise no volition with respect to 
them ; whereas the mesmerized individual can be 
brought into rapport with any particular person again 
and again, and at any distance of time, without having 
had the thread which connected them broken by the in- 
terval. 

I was, many years since, in the habit of paying profes- 
sional visits at Clowance, the ancient seat of the St. 
Aubyn's, in Cornwall. The late Sir John St. Aubyn, 
with that kindness which was characteristic of him, 
allowed an old lady, who was related to him, and her 
son, Mr. Harry St. Aubyn, who had accompanied Sir 
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John in some of his continental travels, to occupy a few 
rooms in the houee ; and, as the old lady numbered nearly 
ninety yearB, nnd was not exempt from the infirmities 
incident to so advanced a time of life, I was called upon 
to visit hor occasionally. The mansion, which was sub- 
aequently consumed by fire, was an old rambling building, 
through the long and intricate passages of which I 
had to thread ray way in order to get to the apart- 
ments, in a remote comer, occupied by old Mrs. St. 
Aubyn ; and although it happened that I was subse- 
quently in frequent attendance upon Sir John himself and 
bis family, and became thoroughly acquainted with the 
house, yet, many years afterwards, when all intercourse 
had ceased, I was frequently in my dreams wandering 
ftbout its long passages and looking for, without being 
able to find, some particular door, till getting completely 
bewildered I awoke out of my dream. 

Last nighty September 7, 1850, I fell into one of those 
dilemmas connected with the fabulous, but to me in my 
dreams, familiar London Hotel. I arrived in town just 
in time for the hotel table dTiete. There was abun- 
dance of good things on the table, but places were pretty 
much occupied, and I could neither make up my mind 
where to sit, nor what I should like to eat. So I walked 
up and down the room, till at length I took a fancy to b 
joint of beef; but, somehow or other, I was unable to 
get within rea,ch of it, and I again became a wanderer, 
when the eatables began to disappear; and, whilst the 
last of them were being removed, I laid hold of a waiter 
and told liim my case, how that I had had nothing to 
oat, and that I should be glad if he would get me a CU]i 
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of coffee. He thereupon took me aside, and wliiapered 
into my ear that it was quite out of his department, but 
that he would manage to get some coffee for me upon mjr 
promising he should not go without his reward. Just 
then the scene changed, and I waa in search of a chamber- 
miud to show me to a bed room, bat before retiring to it, 
it waa necessary to know whether my portmanteau had 
been taken care of, and not being able to learn anything 
about it, I proceeded to search for it, and found what I 
at first believed to be mine, but which proved not to be 
BO, and in the midst of this perplexity I awoke, to my 
great relief from the bother of a most incoherent and 
meaningless dream. 

The circumstances of our external life may be those 
which most frequently supply the materials cf our dreama, 
but I have not, I repeat, been able usually to trace the 
least connection between my dreams and antecedent 
events or associations. One lught I dreamed I was 
going to entertain a dinner party with a very great 
rarity, certainly, — a Dodo. Even in my dream it seemed 
to me a mystery how tbis could be, since the Dodo wafl 
supposed to have become extinct ; but this diiliculty was 
got over, aa waa some other respecting its size, which waa 
inconveniently large for any ordinary dish, and I rambled 
through a very singular dream which could claim no 
manner of relation to my waking thoughts. 

I have often thought it strange that I have never had 
any intercourse in my dreama either with Gottiagen or 
Edinburgh, as my residence ia both these celebrated 
Universities was quite long enough to have entitled them 
to an occasional dream, and my waking reminiscences 
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are Still so vi^id that I could fill iv longer volume with 
them than that on whicli I am now engaged. That the 
Hanoverian University has not been overlooked by me 
IB evident from my having prefixed aa exact and 
admirably engraved portrait of Professor Blumenbach, to 
the first volume of my ■' Eai'ly Years," And to Edin- 
burgh, besides my professionsil obligations, I am indebted 
for my brief, but from the time of life and cu'cumBtances 
connected with it, most interesting acquaintance with 
Sir Walter Scott, of which I have given an account in 
my second volume. I may, it is true, attribute to my 
repeated visits to the Tweed, when an Edinburgh student, 
a particular set of dreams, which have often since occurred 
to me as an inveterate lover of the angle. Such, for 
instance, as that I was fishing at the Tweed on one of 
those auspicious days whea the river appeared to be 
boiling with trout, and was on the point of landing a 
large one with which I had been for some time playing, 
when it suddenly broke away with tbe fly in its moutb ; 
and how often since have I, in my dreams, thus lost fish, 
all going on well till, with the sudden escape of the fish, 
my dream has ended. In like manner, in dreams con- 
nected with my shooting expeditions, my success has 
often been foiled by some imperf'ections at a critical 
moment in the lock of the gun or some other essential 
requisite, I should like to know whether fox-hunters, 
who, of course, dream of the chase, are over in at tbe 
death. I doubt, exceedingly, their ever in their dreams 
getting possession of the brush. Do they hear the music 
of the hounds ? I never have had any perception of 
soimd, such as is occasioned by the snapping, or going ofiT 
H 2 
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of a gun, in ray dreams. In tLe account given of the 
extraordinary dream of Mr. Williams, by his son-in-law, 
he is represented to have heard the report of Betling- 
ham'a pistol ; but I do not reeoUect that Mr, WiUiams 
mentioned this circumstance to me ; neither does Dr. 
Abercrombie allude to it.* It is much easier to talk 
about dreams than to analyse them. The appearance ' 
which they wear of reality by no means penetrates the ] 
veil which separates them from our waking impres- 

It is said of the celebrated Beethoven, that he would I 
sometimes, when he thought himself unperceived, eit I 
down to an instrument, and perform a most elaborate piece f 
of music without eliciting more than an occasional sound, 
just sufficient to enable a Ustener to discover that he was | 
himself perceptive of its entire harmony. He was volun- 
tarily, but subjectively, exercising the talents with which , 
he was so eminently endowed. Could we but cater for | 
ourselves in dreams, we should have little need t 
covet the boasted favours of the world. How solacing ' 
must the gleam of sunshine have been which irradiates 
the following narration of an arctic voyager : — " We had 
our moments of pleasure, too, plenty of them, in spite of 
the cold, in spite of fatigue. There was the time after 
the pemmican had been oaten, and each drawing up hia 
blanket-bag around him, sat, pannokin in hand, and 
received from the cook the half gill of grog ; and after 
drinking it there was sometimes an hour's conversation, 
in which there was more merriment than in mam 
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palace. In fact, care and thought were thrown to the 
winds ; and, tired as we were, sleep often overtook us, 
still laughing at the men's witticisms ; and then such 
dreams : they seemed aa if an angel had Bent them to 
reward us for the hard realities of the day : we revelled 
in a aweet elysiura ; home was around ua ; friends, kind, 
good friends ; plenty smiled on every side ; we eat, drank, 
and were merry ; we visited old scene with by g Qe 
sihipniates ; even those who had long gone t that h urn 
whence traveller returneth not, came to ch our 1 p 
ing hours ; and many a one, nigh forg t am n t the 
uphill struggles of life, retui'ned to gladden u th their 
Bmiles ; and as we awoke to the morning meal, many a regret 
would be beai-d that so pleasant a delusion as the night 
had been spent in should be dispelled ; each succeeding 
night having brought again ' the cherub that watcheth 
over poor Jack,' to throw sunny thoughts around the 
mind, and thus relieve our way-worn bodies." " 

All have heard of the " Sortea Virgilianie." Are 
dreams piedictive of coming events to be placed in no 
higher category than these ? I cannot fall in with all 
that Mrs. Catherine Crowe says in that extraordinary 
book, "The Night Side of Nature;" but I quite agree 
witli her in thinking that the common explanation of 
"remarkable coincidences" has been carried much too 
far. It may be difficult to remove from the chapter 
of accidents the case of the fortunate purchaser of a 
ticket in a lottery in consequence of having dreamed of 
a particular number. But the well recorded cases are 
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innamerable where intimations of impending danger 
imparted in dreams, or hj unpremeditated mental im- 
pressions, led to precautions and consequent safety. The 
final cause of a dream, or presentiment, is not often 
apparent, jet it is so often enough to show that we 
are capable of thus receiving impressions which can 
scarcely be defined otherwise than as spirituaL I jnay 
mention the following as a well authenticated case, 
although I have not the details before me. When Sir 
Evan Nepean was officially connected with the Home 
Office, as a Secretary, some persons under sentence of 
death were unexpectedly reprieved, and an order to that 
effect was made out to be forwarded instantly to the 
place of execution. On the following night Sir Evan 
was unable to sleep, and was induced to leave his bed and 
take a walk in the park in the hope of getting to sleep 
on his return. While up, he was led to go into his 
office, and there, to his great consternation, he saw the 
reprieve lying on the table. He immediately took the 
necessary measures, and, by great exertion, managed to 
get it to the county town just in time. 

The following are instances of dreams of a predictive 
character, where the final cause was by no means dis- 
cernible ; and all I can vouch for is their accuracy, they 
having occurred to myself. Upon one occasion I wit- 
nessed in a dream a very fearful, or, rather I ought to 
say, a most ghastly sight, — ^that of a corpse frightfully 
disfigured by decomposition, which, some months after- 
wards, was repeated in a far more fearful reality. 

What occurred to me on another occasion I am far 
more inclined to speak of, as the circumstances connected 
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with tho dream relate te the decease of a gentleman to 
whose memory 1 recur with foelinga of gratitude for 
very matiy acts of personal kindness, and the testimony 
of a long life which I am happy to bear to that bene- 
volence and integrity which characterised him equally 
in public and in private. It was many months prior 
to the sudden death of the late Mr. Tremayne, tliat I saw 
in a dream a funeral cortege winding its way up the 
new road from the St. Aust«U -valley, and gradually 
approaching the mansion at Hcligan, I seemed to be 
looking out for it, and awaiting its arrival, and, on its 
near approach, I hastened into the house to announce it. 
I recollect nothing further. What mean such dreama as 
these, BO mysteriously blending the present with that 
which IB ahout to happen ? Are they gUmpses of that 
eternal condition when the future and the past will be 
alike present ? 

The above are not my only dreams in which coming 
events have been foreshadowed ; but to which I should 
try in vain to assign any final purpose, such as, neverthe- 
less, I believe may occasionally bo assigned to these most 
interesting phenomena of our compound nature. 

I annex the following dream as having made at the 
time considerable impression on me, although I could 
annex no pui'pose whatever to it. It u^curred several 
years ago. at the commencement of a severe attack of 
influenza wliich brought me to the brink of the grave. It 
waa at the close likewise of one of those septennial periods 
which, whether with sufficient reason or not, have been 
deemed critical ; and it is but fair te own that I certainly 
heard with some degree of returning hope the dock 
u 4 



strike twelve for the last time in that critical year of 
my life. 

At the commencement of the illness in question, when 
sunk in deep but unrefreshing sleep, I dreamed that I was 
nt an inn, abroad, sitting in some sort of reception-room 
preparatory to dinner, when on the door opening, there 
entered two genteel figures, a lady and a gentleman, 
dreased in long flowing robes, like dressing gowns, made 
of the most delicately fine and white flannel ; others fol- 
lowed, belonging to the same party, and similarly habited, 
till at last I was surrounded with no small number, when, 
naturally supposing that I must be struck with the sin- 
gularity of their appearance, one of them addressed me, 
and, somewhat apologetically, informed me that they had 
adopted their costume as exceedingly comfortable, and 
convenient in travelling, and with this explanation my | 
dream came to a close. 

There was something novel ii 
droam, and it probably made n 
the circumstance of its falling 
of a severe illness ; for the white flowing flannel dressea 
of the party partook very much of the character of the 
winding-sheet ; any further interpretation I must leave 
to others. 

The following dream, like the preceding, is opposed to 
the notion that dreams are the instantaneous result of 
objective sensorial excitement : — 

July 7, 1853. — I last night dreamed that I was dining 
in company with friends long since departed this life ; 
and, by some hocus pocns or other, I by-and-by found 
myself engaged in a walk through a lovely country, till I 
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becamo exclusively the companion of b, ladj, who. it 
appeared, wsia conducting me to tiie place of her father's 
intonnent, which we soon reached ; and my attention was 
drawn to the interior of a vault where the effigies of my 
fair companion's father were scon in a recumbent postnre, 
covered with linen, as if reposing on a couch. Having 
been this gentleman's professional attendant throughout a 
long illness, our conversation turned on his great submis- 
sion to the impending stroke, and, the upper part of the 
effigies having been fuOy exposed to view by tlie removal 
of that portion of the covering, an almost living resem- 
blance of the deceased struck my shuddering glance ; the 
covering was then restored to its place, and there seemed 
lobe asortof movement of the poi-son, as if accommodating 
itself to the rufiled linen. We then left the scene, but 
the nervous predicament into which I had been thrown 
sufficed to bring the dream to a conclusion. 

Fully as I am aware of the vagarious nature of ordi- 
nary dreams, 1 am likewise convinced, after much reflec- 
tion, that they affijrd unmistakeablc evidence of that 
spiritual nature which is man's highest prerogative ; and 
that, baseless as the assemblages of our dreams commonly 
are, bewildered reason may occasionally be found inter- 
meddling with them. 

I lately dreamed that I had been dining in company witli 
friends, most, if not all, of whom had departed this life, at 
a gQntleman's house endeared to me by many pleasing 
recollections. There was no vision whatever of death in 
the dinner-scene ; but, the dream Hill continuiju), I fell 
in, sabsequently to the dinner, with a gentleman whom I 
h»d been accustomed to meet in former days at Uie same 
M 5 
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house, and gave liim an account of the party with whom.. 
I had been dining, adding, " How melancholy it was to 
think that so many dear friends bad been taken from ub." 
Thus reasoning in my dream precisely as I should have 
done, if awake. 

The more I have contemplated the phenomena of j 
dreams, the more reason I hare seen for thinking that 
the attempts made to ehcit confessions of faith from dying 
friends are often injudicious. When the last spark of life 
is flickering, and at the point of going out, the mind may 
be in a dreamy, or iu a delirious state, and therefore no 
more chargeable with the involuntary manifestations of 
the senBorium than in the subjoined case. 

A very old lady, u^ion whom I was in attendance, once ' 
told me, when I asked her in my morning visit what sort 
of a night she had passed, that she had awoke from a 
dream singing some love-song which was much in fashion 
when she was young. "Ah ! " she added, " I wish it had ' 
been a psalm or a hymn." Now, who will deny that this 
good old lady's hear! was in the right place, notwith- 
standing the love -song with which she so ingenuously 
reproached herself? Neither is this opinion impugned 
by what has been stated, on the other hand, respect- 
ing the late Dr. Wollaston, who is supposed to have 
died from effitsion of fluid into the ventricles of the 
brain, that " some time before life was finally extin- 
guished, his friends, who were watching around him, 
observed some motions of the hand which was not 
affected by paralysis. After a while, it occurred to 
them that he wished to have a pencil and paper ; and, 
these having been supplied, he contrived to write some 
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figures in arithmetical progression, which, however im- 
periectly scrawled, were yet sufficiently legible. It was 
supposed that he had overhenrd Bome remarks respecting 
the statfl in which he was, and that his object was to 
show that he preserved hia sensibility and consciousnesH. 
Something like this occurred some hours afterwards, and 
immediately before he died, but the scrawl of theee last 
moments could not be deciphered." 

This sccflmplished philosopher, and acute and accu- 
rate observer, appears to have been employed in 
making observations on his own case, even in extremU. 
Before the occurrence of the acts above related, but when 
he was lying speechless and motionless, hia mouth was 
moistened with a morsel of pine-apple. Whereupon he 
made some sign, which induced his friends to furnish 
a pencil and paper, and he wrote the words, "pine," 
" good," as if to show that the nerves of taste still did their 
duty. I may add, that I have never found the mind more 
serene than during the interval between the subsidence of 
abdominal inflammation and death; mortification having 
intervened. In such cases, as in sound sleep, the unin- 
jnred and still living brain is at rest, and the mind seems 
WiBceptible of its clearest and truest indications. 

In the case of Dr. WoUaston, the pressure of the water 
effused into the ventricles of tlie brain was neither 
auffident to disorganise its structure, nor to produce that 
torpor which occurs in apoplexy, and in the congestion 
attendant on severe concussions, where the coma is death- 
like, 6B in the well-known case of Dr. Kitto.* 
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It is liere of importance lo remark that, ■whatever may 
be the cuadition of the brain, the connesion of the body 
with the soul is not broken till the vital fluid has taken 
its final departure. Then, and not until then, tho spirit 
returns to God who gave it. 

In proportion aa dreams aBsumo a higher than their 
ordinary character, they acquire precision ; as if the 
mental fucultiea, which constitute the connecting medium 
between mind and matter, may interpose to control the 
functions of tho brain, in subservience to some definite end I 
or purpose. 

Sir Thomas Brown, in his " Religio Medici," gives us, 
more mo, tiie following exposition of dreams : — " I ! 
count not the world," he says, " as an inn, but an hos- 
pital, and a place not to live but to die in. The earth | 
is a point not only in respect of the heavens above us, 
but of that heavenly and celestial part within us. 
That mass of flesh that circumscribes me, limits not 
my mind. There is surely a piece of divinity in us, some- 
thing that was before the elements, and owes no homage 
unto the sun. Nature fells me I am the image of God, 
as well as Scripture ; and he that understands not thua | 
much has yet to begin the alphabet of man. There is | 
surely a nearer apprehension of any thing that delights 
us in our dreams, than in our waked senses; without | 
this I were unhappy, for my awaked judgment dis- 
contents me, over whispering unto me, that I am from 1 
ray friend ; but my friendly dreams in the night requitfl 1 
me, and make me tliink I am within his anus. I thank ] 
God for my happy dreams, as I do for my good rest, for 
there is a satisfaction in them unto reasonable desires, I 
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and eucb as can bo content irith a, fit of happiness ; and 
aurelj it ia not a melancholy conceit to think we are all 
asleep in this world, and that the conceits of this life are 
as mere dreams to those of the nest, as the phantasms of 
the night to the conceits of tho daj, I am no way 
faxietious, nor disposed for the mirth and galliardize of 
company ; yet in one dream I can compose a whole 
comedy, behold the action, apprehend the jests, and 
laugh myseif awake at tho conceits thereof. Were my 
memory as faithful as my reason is then fruitful, I would 
never study but in my dreams; and this time also would 
I choose for my devotions ; but our grosser memories 
have then so little hold of our abstracted understandings, 
that they forget tho story, and can only relate to our 
awaked souls a confused and broken tale of that that has 



It may be difficult to imagine any thing less definite, 
upon the whole, than the preceding exposition. Tet 
there ia wisdom in Sir Thomas Brown's eccentricities, 
and it is gratifying to find that he comes to the same con- 
dusion with Lord Brougham, in his lordship's more 
SDstained argument on the immateriality of the soul, that 
" thera U something in «* that i* not in the jurUdiction 
of Morpheui." 

Lord Brougham may not have made so mnch use of 
dreams in vindicating the soul's immateriality as Sir 
T. Brown bas done i but no one has expounded with 
nore force and clearness than his lordship the argument 
a proof of it, derived from the ever changing elements of 
I tho body. 

Coleridge has exercised his poetical imagination in tlio 
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display of the same argument, and talks of the body as 
possessing scarcely more fixedness than the fleeting cloud, 
or the accents of a Roundelay; but Lord Brougham dwells 
with the utmost precision upon the argument derived 
from the ever changing elements of our bodily frames. 
After noticing the manifest distinction between the mind 
and the body, that the former, for instance, has no parts, but 
is one and simple, and therefore incapable of resolution or 
diminution, since these words, and the operations or 
events they refer to, have no application to a simple and 
immaterial existence ; he concludes a long and varied 
display of reasoning, by pronouncing that " The strongest 
of all the arguments both for the separate existence of 
the mind, and for its surviving the body, is drawn from 
the strictest induction of facts. The body is constantly 
undergoing change in all its parts. Probably no person 
at the age of twenty has one single particle in any part 
of his body which he had at ten ; and still less does any 
portion of the body he was born with continue to exist in 
or with him. All that he before had has now entered 
into new combinations, forming parts of other men, or of 
animals, or of vegetable or mineral substances, exactly as 
the body he now has will afterwards be resolved into 
new combinations after his death. Yet the mind con- 
tinues one and the same, without change or shadow .of 
turning."* 

Thus his lordship fairly and unanswerably contends that 
the perpetual change of the elementary particles of the 
body, which is going on throughout life, affords complete 

• Discoone of Nat. Theology, p. 108—121. 
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evidence that the mind does not perish with the body, 
since '• death itself does not more effectually resolve the 
body into its elements, fuid form it into new combinations, 
than living fifteen or twenty years does destroy, by like 
resolution and combination, the self same body. The 
two cases cannot, in any soundness of reasoning, be 
distinguished." 

If I were professedly writing ad clerum, an apology might 
be required for my having quoted so largely from Sir 
Thomas Brown ; but there are probably many into whose 
hands my lighter lucubrations may fall, who may scarcely 
have heard hia "ReligioMedici" spoken of, and who may 
not dislike some little further acquaintance with him. I 
will, therefore, let them see what this great ornament of 
a profession, which he nobly vindicates from the charge 
of Atheistic principles, says, in conclusion, about dying 
daily. 

" We term sleep," he says, " a death, and yet it is 
wating that kills us, and destroys those spirits that are 
the house of life. 'Tis indeed a part of life that best 
espresseth death ; for every man truly lives, so long as 
he acta his nature, or some way makes good the faculties 
of himself; Themis toeles, therefore, that slew his soldier 
in his sleep, was a merciful executioner ; 'tis a kind of 
panishment the mildness of no laws hath invented ; I 
wonder the fancy of Luean and Seneca did not discover 
it. It is that death by which we may literally be said to 
die daily ; a death which Adam died before his mortality ; 
a death whereby we live a middle and moderating point 
between life and death; in fine, so like death, I dare 
not trust it without laj prayers, and an half adieu unto 
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the world, and take my farewell in a colloquy with 
God:— 

** The night is come, Uke to the day. 
Depart not thou, great God, away. 
Let not my sins, black as the night. 
Eclipse the lustre of thj light. 
Keep still in mj horizon ; for in thee. 
Not in the sun, the light of day I see. 
Those whose nature cannot sleep, 
On my temples sentrj keep ; 
Guard me 'gainst those watchful foes. 
Whose eyes are open while mine close, 
y Let no dreams my head infest. 

But such as Jacob's temples blest. 
While I do rest, my soul advance ; 
Make my sleep a holy trance ; 
That I may, my rest being wrought. 
Awake into some holy thought ; 
And with as active vigour run 
My course as doth the nimble sun. 
Sleep is a death ; O make me try, 
By sleeping, what it is to die ; 
And as gently lay my head 
On my grave, as now my bed. 
Howe'er I rest, great Gtod, let me 
Awake again at last with thee. 
And thus assured, behold I lie 
Securely or to wake or die. 
These are my drowsie days : in vain 
I do now wake to sleep again : 
O come that hour, when I shall never 
Sleep again, but wake for ever. 

" This is the dormitive I take to bedward ; I need no 
other laudanum than this to make me sleep ; after which 
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I close my eyes in security, content to taie my leave of 
tlie sun, and sleep unto tho resurrection."* 

More than twenty years since, with a clear and inde- 
lible impression upon my mind of the import of the 
word IV, io contra-diatinction to the word its, I ventured 
to express my dissatiafaction with those clauses of the 
Athannsian Creed which profess to unfold the mysterious 
nature of the TriuneGod, in the presumptuous hope of re- 
futing innumerable heresies which from time to time have 
sprung up in the Christian Church, and which may them- 
selves have originated in no very disBimilar presumption. 

Further intense reflection Las served to confirm the 
opinions tben entertained by mo. 

No one could have felt more humbly than I then did, 
and still do, the great responsibihty of raising my feeble 
voice against the authority of a Church of which I profess 
to be a faithful member. But it is because I feci that I 
should not otherwise be a faithful member of that Church, 
- which, however pre-eminent in excellence, presumes not 
to daim for itself infallibility, that I dare avow my 
abhorrence of any attempt to unfold, in clauses of human 
compos! ti on, the mysterious nature, in its inscrutable par- 
ticnlarities, of that Almighty Being which inhabitcth 



All wo know of this mysterious doctrine is derived 
from the Bible, and the sum of that knowledge is vir- 
tually and beautifully embodied in tho few, but beyond 
compare important, introductory supplications of tho 
truly Catholic Litany of our Church, f 
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The wonders of the Creation do indeed admonish us, 
as beings endowed with understanding, and having 
Reason as a lamp within us, that there must be an un- 
created cause of all we are, and of all that we behold ; 
but of the nature of that uncreated cause, or of our own 
being's end and aim, they tell us absolutely nothing. 

Essential omnipresent Deity is more unfathomable than 
the vastest depths of the ocean ; more incomprehensible 
than the boundless empirean. It is only by having 
recourse to the Bible that we can obtain any precise 
knowledge of the Creator and Governor of the world. 
There we learn, not only that there is a God, but a 
Tripersonal God ; a knowledge so surpassingly wonderful, 
that it has often been objected to by the sceptic, in 
ignorance of the real terms of the proposition, as a doc- 
trine opposed to the divine unity. Whereas, but for 
this merciful revelation, man must have remained bewil- 
dered in conjecture, the victim of a restless imagination, 
a mere atom in the intellectual universe. How could it 



worshipper In the congregatiou, than the not very nnfreqaent reading of some an* 
guarded Ministers of our Church of the first prayer of the litany—" O God the 
Father, of Heaven," which they read as if the conuna were to be placed after the 
word God, and omitted after the word Father — ^thns defacing the very beantiftil and 
significant sequence of the Three Divine Persons. 

The benighted Bomanlst may, consistently enough, pray to the Virgin Mary as 
the Queen of Heaven; and would be equally out of character in addressing her as 
Mary the Queen, of Heaven ; and yet, in so doing, there would be a less error than 
In the case to which I have alluded. 

Another defective reading, more common but far less important than the former^ 
is where the emphasis is omitted to be laid on the word " us '* preceding— 
** miserable sinners." 

The petition which follows, and concludes with the words, " Spare us, good 
T/)rd !" puts this in so plain a light, that it is surprising how any one can overlook 
the distinction. 
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have been possible for uninapiret! man to have reconciled 
tbe attribnles of an omniscient, omnipresent Being, with 
that individuality, whereby God, as a person, is capable 
of communicating with His creature man, even to the 
extent of condescending to say to hintj « Come, now, and 
let us reason together." The inspired author of the Pen- 
tateuch not only tells as that God aaid — "Let there be 
light, and there was light" — but that, in the further 
exercise of His creative power, he used the significant 
expression — " Let Us make man." Thus we have God 
in the singular, and God in the plural, so unmistakeabiy 
set forth, that no one, with the smallest pretence to 
Hebrew scholarship, has ever thought of gainsaying the 
fact. Now, the number of persons brought to light in 
the Bible are tliree, — the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
GhOBt; and the question which naturally arises in the 
inqniring mind is, " how can three be one ?" To which 
question the answer is easy when the inquiry is pursued 
in a right spirit, and the doctrine correctly stated. It is 
no where aaid that three are one in personality — such 
an aasertion would be opposed to the plainest dictates of 
our reason. Twenty shiUings cannot be one shilling, but 
twenty shillings are one pound. Three candles cannot 
be one candle, but there may be three candles and one 
light. So, although three persons cannot be one person, 
three persons may be associated in one deific essence, 
and thus constitute one God ; and " such is the CathoUc 
doctrine of the Trinity" — the very foundation upon which 
the whole structure of Christianity rests. Let us fly to it 
for consolation ; let our hopes of salvation there be fixed 
—but let not vain man attempt to enter into the Holy of 
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Holies. He may rest assnred that hia erring brother, 
over whose head the sentence of coodemnatioa h&s been 
BO daringly suspended, is far more likely to be brought to 
rddouDce his supposed errors by a. plain statement of the 
doctrine, aud the aimplo fact tbat, if Christ be not Goi as 
well as man, the whole fabric of Ctirisdanity falls to the 
grouud, than by the pre sumptuous, if not profane, attempt 
to bring down ao stupendous and impenetrable a mystery 
to the level of the human understanding. 

The same ahnighty tripersonal Being has been further 
revealed to us under the mysterious progression of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit ; to all and either of whom, never- 
theless, alike appertains the ineffable name, Jehovah. 
It can, therefore, only be in respect of their appointed 
offices, and with reference to the economy of man and 
his redemption after the fall, that the Father is addressed 
as the Creator, the Son as the Eedeenier, and the Holy 
G-host as the Sanctificr j and whoever has a clear appre- 
hension of the Trinity will bear in mind that, whether he 
addressee himself in his prayers to God the Father, 
God the Son, or to God the Holy Ghost, his prayers are 
equally addressed to God. And here it may be well to 
contemplate with more specialty the nature of the Chris- 
tian covenant and scheme of human redemption, the fiiU 
development of which will not take place till lirae shall 
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It is only by a right apprehension of the doctrine of I 
the Trinity that t!io Bible will be fouad to bo throughout I 
consistent with itself, and not "acunningly devised feble," 1 
And what does the Bible tell ns ? It tells us not merely I 
that God created the world and all things in it, bnt that 1 
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He created maa after His oivn likeness ; " in the image 
of God created He him." Kow, aa nothing is more 
characteristic of the human microcosm than individual 
personality, it follows necessarily that personalitj must, 
some way or other, be implicated in the Deity; otherwise 
man cannot have been made in the image of his Maker. 
In aa far as God is a Spirit, man, it is true, might be 
made by Him to partake of the same divine and apiritnal 
effluence, — an effluence in its nature immortal, and as 
suoli imperishable ; but herein we find nothing definite, 
nothing to satisfy the yearnings of the individual after 
a future world. How infinite, then, was the mercy which 
could condescend te solve the whole riddle of our exist 
ence and of our fallen state ! which tells us not only that 
Grod ia a Spirit, and that wo must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth, which wo could not do if we were not in 
some measure partakers of the one all pervading and 
essential essence ; but it tells us likewise, that although 
no one of the sons of men hath seen God at any time, 
neither can see Him, yet that the time is coming when 
the blessed children of the Father shall see Him as He is. 
There must, therefore, be a distinctive difference between 
the one God, the impersonal God, and God the Father, — 
a difference which leads at once to the notion of indivi- 
dtial personality, to which the hght of nature would 
neTer have conducted us, but the light of the Bible only; 
for the same God that has declared Himself, in Hia 
essential nature, one and invisible, could alone afford us 
the further consolatory information, that His creature, 
inoD, should see Him as He is. (1 John iii. 2.) 

The nature of spiritual personality is altogether un- 
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known to ua ; we therefore know not in what way spiritB 
are indiridualiseii. K this were known to us, we might 
he ahle to approach somewhat nearer to the chBracteristic 
diBtinctiona of the three persons of the Godhead. The 
utmost point to which we can now attain is, that there 1 
mnst be some analogy between sptritaal and human ^ 
personality. There must be individuality, however con- 
stituted. For whatever may he the nature of the analogy 
between our future persons, when this mortal shall have 
put on immortality, and the persons of pure spirits, or J 
between the persona of pure created spirita and the 1 
three eternal Persons of the Godhead, it must at least I 
be inconsistent with any conception of personality derived I 
from the light of reason to deny that individuality is its | 
inseparable adjunct. 

Prior to the publication of "The Esposition of the I 
Thirty-nine Articles" by the Rev. E. H. Browne, I was I 
walking, like Crudon, in his Concordance, by the light of ' 
the Bible aione, for I could find but little satisfactioQ in 
the variety and depth of conjectural illustrations with 
which previous expositions abonnded. i 

This defect Professor Browne has amply supplied. He I 
IB profoundly learned, without being obscure, and my ' 
position with respect to him shall not prevent my saying 
that his work places him at the head of modem divines. 
Nevertheless I think him inferior to the " Author of the 
Concordance," for the reason, as I believe, that Crudea 
was not in the situation of an advocate for the Articles of I 
that Church, which, however admirable a branch of the I 
universal Church of Christ, is neither infallible, nor I 
without fault. 



By the aaJ of Professor Brown's Espoaition it is easy 
to Bee the dilemma in which the most objectionable clauses 
in the Athanasian Creed — those, namely, which respect 
the three divine persona — originated. 

" The Fathers," ho tells us, " who used the language 
which has been inserted in the Creeds and generally 
adopted in the Church, never thought, when they used 
to speak of three persons in one God, of speaking of such 
three persons as they would speak of persons umA person- 
ality among created beings. They did not consider, for 
example, the persons of the Father and the Sod, as thoy 
would have done the persons of Abraham and Isaac — 
the persons of the Holy Trinity, as they would have the 
persons of Peter, Paul, and John, which are separate 
from one another, and do not in any way depend on each 
other for their essence." 

Now what is the conclusion to which Professor Browne 
has himself come with respect to the persons, however 
intimate may be their " inliabitation ?" 

After ahowing with irresistible perspicuity, from Serip- 
tnral texts and contexts, that the Father is God, the 
Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God, and yet that 
there are not three but one God, he proceeds to show 
with the same Scriptural erudition, and with equal per- 
spicuity, that " the Father is a distinct person, the Son 
IB a distinct Person, and the Holy Ghost a distinct 
person." 

Why, then, does not the Creed end here, since the indivi- 
duality of each of the three divine persons is as clearly 
get forth in the appi'opriate texts, as their i7ikdbitation in 
the Godhead is in others ? Why, but because, forsooth, 
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we must not form the same notion of the three divine 
persons that we do of St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John.* 
Now, surely, our incapacity to comprehend the nature of 
the divine personality does not alter the fact that the 
persons are three in number ; nor entitle us to say with 
St. Athanasius, or with any other uninspired saint, that 
they are not three incomprehensibles.f As well might it 
be said that there are no incorporeal spirits, because we 
cannot form any conception of the nature of their in- 
dividual existence ; and yet we are not the less compelled 
to believe that there are such, both good and evil, and 
that, however the evil may be kept in check by that seed 
of the woman which shall eventually overcome the wiles 
of Satan, yet that he is ever at work, tempting us to do 
despite to the Living God, by preferring the fruit of 
unrighteousness to that of the tree of life. 

If the clause in question were merely fighting with a 
shadow, the effect of it would be comparatively unim- 
portant, and what I am now writing comparatively vain, 
and uncalled for. But the notion of individuality in the 
three persons of the Godhead is a vital point of Chris- 
tianity. For if the Son were not in some manner or 
Other personally and individually distinct from the 
Father, how could He leave the Father's bosom, or how 
be sent from the Father on His errand of mercy upon 
earth ? He, who was very God of very God, left the 
effulgent glory of the Godhead, and was made man ; and 
I would fain believe, that, if this were dispassionately 

* Exposition, vol. 1. p. 81, Ist Ed. 

t When our Saviour uses the words " I and my Father," could He have estab- 
lished the personal Individualitj of each more conclusively ? 
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considered, apart from the Bubtletiea of Churchmen on 
the one side, and of metaphysical Rationalista on the 
Other, it would go a great way towards the removal 
of that objection of Unitarians which is fonnded on their 
inability to see the Eternal Son of the Eternal Father in 
the man Christ Jesus. 

Whilst the scheme of human redemption requires that 
the Saviour of the world should have been its Creator, it 
equally requires that He should be bo circumstanced with 
regard to the divine essence, as to have been able, by 
the sacrifice of Himself, to reconcile mercy with justice, 
in the only way in which it could have been effected. 

Having tlms endeavoured to vindicate myself from any 
charge of inconsideration respecting a subject of such 
infinite importance as the doctrine of the Trinity, it may 
not be amiss to sliow that I am equally actuated by a 
sincere regard for the truth, in expressing myself so 
strongly as I have done on one or two other points with 
which the doctrines of our Church are implicated. Such, 
for instance, as the article of our Saviour's descent into 
hell, introduced into the Apostles' Creed ; and the stale 
of departed souls generally, between death and the Jay of 
judgment. 

St. Paul has exhorted us not to sorrow, concerning 
them that are asleep, even as others which have no hope ; 
" for if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so 
them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him ; 
for this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that 
we which are alive and remwn unto the coming of the 
Xiord shall not prevent them which are asleep. For the 
Lord Himself shall descend from heaven with a shout. 
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with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of 
God; and the dead in Christ shall rise first; then we 
which are alive and remain, shall be caught upH»gether 
with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air; and 
so shall we ever be with the Lord."* 

To me it seems incredible that any one can read the 
above texts, and well consider them in connection with 
what St. Paul sajs in the 15th chap, of his 1st Epistle to 
the Corinthians, and still persist in believing that there 
may be deep in the earth (as Bishop Horsley maintains), 
or elsewhere, a region where disembodied spirits remain 
in an expectant state, either of bliss or wretchedness, till 
time shall be no more. But I am not now going to renew 
in detail the argument about disembodied spirits ; all I 
wish to do at present is to vindicate the motives of my 
anxiety to combat what I believe to be somewhat more 
than a mere vulgar error. 

The most voluminous writer on the subject of a 
"Middle State" is, I believe, the Hon. Archibald Camp- 
bell ; who has brought forward innumerable texts to 
show that there is no perfection of bliss till after the 
second coming of our Lord, and that it therefore neces- 
sarily follows that there must he an intermediate state. 

In fact, Mr. Campbell's vast volume may well be looked 
upon as a romance, founded on misinterpreted texts of 
Scripture and conjectural passages from the Fathers. 
To confute him the pen of a Cervantes would be the 
proper weapon ; but luckily this is not required in the 
present day, when it would be difficult to meet with a 

• 1 Theas. iv. 16, 16, 17. 
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r champion who would be liard7 enough to enter the lists 

] as his advDCftte. 

It has beeo well observed by "Peters, on the Book of 

I Job," that the most important truths, as we are framed at 
present, can make but a slight impression on the minil, 
unlesB they enter first, like a picture, into the imagina- 

I tion, and from thence become stamped upon the memory, 

I Accordingly St. Peter tells us, as a motive for sobriety 

I and vigilance, that our " adversary the devil, as a roaring 
lion, walketb about, seeking whom he may devour;"* 
Bnd nothing can he better than the following observations 
of Bishop Home on the same subject: — 

"The sacred Scriptures abundantly admonish us, that 

I our own desires are not the only enemies with which we 

t have to contend, but that there arc others, not tbe less to 

I be dreaded because we cannot see them j namely, evil 

I spirits, who, having been cast out c 

I mitted for a while to disturb the earth ; 
B either our own passions within, i 

' other men without us. Such is oi 
danger of it calls upon us diligently to learn and practise 
all the rules which the Scripture gives for our security. 
Men in our days, however, have found out a much 
shorter method than that prescribed by the Apostles of 
dealing with these our spiritual enemies. They either 
diflbelieve the existence of any sueh ; or, if they believe 

I it, they resolve not to trouble themselves about them. 
Too often, indeed, wo hear the name of our great adver- 

L eary pronounced, as if in connection only with fabnlouB 



r heaven, are per- 
; to stir up agmnst 
■ the passions of 
' state ; and the 



history; and yet, if the sacred Scriptures are not to bel 
deait with after the same fashion, this adversary, as there \ 
represented, is something reiil, and something formidable. 
To him are ascribed the force of a lion, and the subtalty I 
of a serpent ; he is said to deceive the whole world ; to 1 
have put it into the heart of Ananias to ' lie to the Holy I 
Ghost,' and of Judos to betray his Master; to work iaJ 
all the children of disobedience. We are told, in ehor^ J 
that 'the Son of God was manifested that He mighiH 
destroy tlio works of the devil.' " * 

And can we, then, calmly and sedately let it pass, that! 
there are no such works and no Bach person? or that iH 
is a matter of indifference whether there be or not ? Let I 
us rest assured tiiat such enemies we have, and that we I 
shall fail in the combat unless aided by a strength superior I 



We have lately had no obscure evidence, as I think, i 
of the presence of the eleven foot among us. Mesmerism J 
is an established fact, but it may be an edge-tool never- J 
theSess ; and whatever maybe its relation to galvanisms 
or any other invisible, impalpable, and imponderable 
agency with which life may be connected, it is not un- 
likely to he a medium of communication between the 
animal and spiritual world, and, as such, fitted to the I 
purposes of Satan. Accordingly, I heheve that, a short! 
time ago, when no inconsiderable numbers in this civilised^ 
country were driven from their propriety by tahle-tuming, 
spirit-rapping, and what not of the same unhallowed 
description, that Satan was busily at work; and I believe, 
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moreover, that notliJQg but the ascendancy of true relgion 
exiating in the breasts of a large raajoritj of thinking 
Christiana could have sufficed, under Grod's providence, to 
stay the plague bo suddenly. 

I cannot say that I thought much of Professor Farra- 
day'a explanations and solutions of the phenomena in 
question, nor of those of others of the philosophical 
school ; but I have read, with a much stronger impression 
of the evidence of truth, both the vindication of the 
Rev. N. S. Godfrey, as it appeared in more thau one 
pamphlet, as well aa an unpublislied letter of hia to an 
intelligent correspondent who had questioned him on the 
subject. I may briefly say, that this letter confii-med in 
every tittle the given accounts of pretematurai communi- 
cations, accompanied with espressiona of deep regret at 
hia having gone so much out of his way aa to have 
yielded, eveaaa a matter of inquiry, to what he now verily 
believes to have been Satanic wiles. He earnestly ex- 
horts his correspondent to take warning from him, and 
to stop all attampta to be wise beyond what ia written 
in God's word. 

Prolessor Farraday and his philosophic friends may 
flatter themselves with the belief that nothing happena in 
this world but what science and reaaoning philosophy can 
explmn; but facts remain; and as in mesmerism, bo much 
more in table-turning and spirit-rap jiing, it will be 
every good man's object not to supply a fulchrum tor the 
devil's lever. 

Reference is often made to "the souls under the altar," 

Rev. vi. 9, and to the fact recorded, 1 Sam, xxviii. 1 1, 

bat we shall look in vain for a confirmation of the 

K 3 
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doctrine of an Intermediate State in any judicious 
comment on either of these passages. And surelj what 
St. Paul tells us, 1 Cor. xv., of the mass of mankind, 
that thej shall all awake at the last day, leads neces- 
sarily to the inference that thej were in a state, as to in- 
dividual consciousness, analogous to that of sleep, which is 
in perfect consistency with the fact that, when we die, our 
bodies return to dust, and our souls to God who gave them. 

At the period of the crucifixion, we read of the re- 
appearance of some dead persons to their friends, and, 
what is still more to our purpose, we know that Lazarus 
was restored to life, after the decomposition of his mortal 
remains had commenced ; but not a word do we gather 
from any of these of an intermediate state of individual 
consciousness. 

Men of Campbell's way of thinking may talk, as he 
does, of such a state, as if they were just returned from 
it ; but the Scriptures tell us distinctly, '^ that it is 
appointed unto all men once to die, and after this the 
judgment." And we are throughout exhorted to make 
use of the present, as the only time which we can 
call our own; for "the night cometh when no man 
can work." It may indeed be admitted, that there is 
an amiable weakness associated with prayers for the 
dead, very diifferent from the mercenary doings in the 
Papal purgatorial chancery. Even Dr. Johnson would 
willingly have found an excuse for offering up a prayer, 
now and then, for his dear departed Tetty ; and Coleridge 
has asked the readers of an epitaph on himself, written 
by himself, — 

*< To lift a thought in prayer for S. T. C." 
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Supposing that there were passages in the writings 
of the Fathers which would seem to sanction such peti- 
tions, for which, however, I have sought in vain, yet thie 
wonld only raise our esteem for the Liturgy of our 
Church, which will admit no doctrino on the mere 
authority of on uninspired penman. 

"Fear God and honour the King," is a maxim worthy 
of all acceptance ; and no one, whether Churchman or 
Dissenter, who is worthy of the name of Englishman, 
will fail to recognize it as such. But a Christian is the 
same under whatever form of government he may live ; 
and if I feel it to be a high privilege to be a member of 
the Church of England, it is because I believe it to be 
built in the main on the foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets, Christ Himself being its chief corner-stone ; 
and knowing that St. John, in his first epistle, written at 
a time in some respects not unlike the present, makes 
it essential to the Christian character to believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, I cannot help asking how it happens 
that the same persons, who believe in the divme mission 
of our Saviour on the authority of Scripture, deny never- 
theless what the same Scriptures have said reepecting 
Him. 

If we believe the Bible to be the Word of God, we 
must beheve the doctrino that Christ is God ; that Ho is 
the second person of the eternal Trinity ; that Ho took 
our nature upon Him ; that by the sacrifice of Himself, 
once made. He atoned for the sins of mankind ; and that 
He will finally return to judge the world, at a general 
rCBurrQCtion. 

Natural theologians, and mere moral philosophers, 
K 4 
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may fancy that they are Christiaiis, and may assume the 
Christian name, but it is the atoning blood of Christ alone 
that can make the Christian's yoke easy, and his burthen 
light. "With what gratitude," exclaims that excellent 
man. Bishop Middleton, when surrounded with the horrors 
of Hindoo superstition, " does the Christian reflect that a 
*full, perfect, and sufficient satisfaction hath been once 
made for the sins of the whole world ! ' and how ardently 
does he wish, that to all the world this saving truth were 
known I then would pilgrimages and penances, and self- 
inflicted tortures, and all the modes of individual expia- 
tion fall into disuse, and men would adopt a reasonable 
service; they would * repent and be baptised in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins,' and they 
would worship their Maker, in spirit and in truth.'"* 

Bereft of the doctrine of the atonement, the Bible 
becomes a dead letter. No latitude can here be allowed. 
Other points there are, less explicitly revealed, upon 
which there may be diversity of opinion, consistently with 
our faith as Christians. " Of this kind," Bishop Mid- 
dleton thinks, " are the manner in which the prescience 
of God may be reconciled with human free-will; the 
state of departed spirits between death and the resurrec- 
tion ; the kind of happiness reserved for the blessed ; and 
whether the good shall be known to each other in a future 
existence. On all such questions every one is at liberty 
to use his own judgment, provided he make not his own 
deductions the means of public discord." f 

Grod forbid that any deductions of mine should be the 

* National Providence. A Sermon. Calcatta, Ap. 1816. 
t Visitation Sermon. June, 1809. 
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means of public diBCord t On one of the above subjects, 
that of on intermediate state, I have expressed myself 
strongly, but, I hope, not irreverently. I think it 
consonant with Scripture to believe that our individual 
conBciouBueas will be suspended between death and the 
Day of Judgment ; and that when we die our spirita will 
return to God who gave them, to be restored to us at the 
resurrection at the last day, when we shaU be the same 
individuals, but changed from perishable into imperish- 
able beings, and, as such, capable of everlasting happiness 
or of everlasting misery. 

The absence of individual consciousness is not anoihila- 
tion, as some, irora the dread they express of it, seem to 
suppose. Do we not read, in almost every obituary, of 
persons taken from hence to their last account ? And, 
in reality, the contemplation of an intermediate state of 
existence is little calculated to aiford consolation. The 
pious Christian hopes, through the mercies of redeeming 
love, to be among the blessed at the last day ; he hopes 
to rejoin his departed friends in heaven, and to participate 
with them iu that everlasting state of happiness and peace 
which passeth understanding. We talk of the nothing- 
ness of time in comparison with eternity, hut we seem to 
find a diiiicully in realising the fact, although it is con- 
sistent with every one's experience that, under particular 
conditions of the body, there is no recognition of time 
whatever. The spirit is at home in the body until death; 
but, in particular states of the body, tirao is a mere zero, 
as was never more clearly shown than in the following 
well authenticated case of Dr. Kitto, as related in his 
Autobiography ; — 
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" I became deaf," he says, " on my father's birth-day, 
early in the year 1817, wlien I had lately completed the I 
1 7th year of my age. On that day I fell from the top of I 
a ladder, a height of about thirty-five feet, into a pa^ed 
court. Of what followed I know nothing, except that, 
for oDe moment, I awoke from the death-like state lo 
which I was brought, and found that my father, attended 
by a crowd of people, was bearing me homewards in hia 
arms ; but I had then no recollection of what had hap- 
pened, and at once relapsed into a state of uncouscioas- | 
ness. In this state I remained for a fortnight, i 
afterwards loamed. These days were a blank in 
life ; I could never bring any recoUections to bear upon 
them ; and when I awoke ono morning to conacioueness, 
t( mas aijrom a night ofsleep. I saw that it was at least 
two hours later than my usual time of rising, and mar- 
velled that I had been suffered to sleep so late- I 
attempted to spring up in bed, and was astonished to 1 
find that I could not even move. I was very slow in , 
learning that my hearing was entirely gone. I saw my 1 
friends talking lo one another, and thought that, out of I 
regard to my feeble condition, they spoke in whispers, 
because I heard them not. The truth was revealed to ! 
me in consequence of my solicitude about a book which j 
had been lent mo prior to my accident, and which bad 
been reclaimed by the owner. 

" I asked for this book with much eameatnesa. ' Why 
do you not speak ?' I cried. At length some one wrote oi 
a elate, that the book had been returned. 'But' I said ii 
great astonishment, ' why do you write 1« me ? Why not j 
speak ? Speak, speak.' With concern it was soon farther J 
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written on tlie slate — 'Tou are deaf.'"" No one, I tbink, 
can read this statement, and doubt that the intelligent 
principle is capable of remaining dormant ; and that, 
whilst in that state, it baa no perception of the lapae of 
tinte. " What the kind of happiness may be which is 
in reserve for the blessed, or what mutual recognitions 
there may be among the saints in heaven, may," as Bishop 
Middleton has observed, " be fiur mattej' of discussion 
among Christians upon earth;" and none know better 
than medical men, how well such topics serve to dissipate 
the gloom of the sick chamber, and to change it oAen 
into a scene of serenity and even of cheerfulness. How 
welcome they are to the religious mind, in old age, has 
been affectionately recorded by the Rev. G. Townsend, 
the friend and companion of that excellent and venerable 
prelate. Bishop Barington, who, for so long a period, 
presidod over the See of Durham. " The pleasanteat 
hours which I passed with myliunentcd friend were those 
which elapsed between the removal of supper and bed. 
He was ninety years of age, and he had long been accus- 
tomed to Uve in the constant anticipation of death. 
Every night ho composed himself to rest, not otpecting 
to live till the morning. The conversations, therefore, 
which we were accustomed to hold at this hour were 
always grave and serious, though uniformly cheerful. 
He regarded death as a man of sound judgroent and 
Christian principles will ever do ; without fear, and 
without rapture; with well-founded hope, though with 
trndefinable awe; as a punishment decreed by the 
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Almighty, yet as the introduction to a higher state of 
happiness than he could possibly experience in this state 
of being. 

*' The more frequent topics of our conversation were 
derived from the possible or probable approach of the 
period when the body should be committed to the 
ground, and the spirit return to its Maker. He de- 
lighted to dwell on these subjects. The questions which 
appeared to interest him most were — ' whether the soul 
slept in the grave, with the suspension of its faculties, till 
it awoke on the morning of the resurrection ; or whether 
(as he stedfastly believed) it passed, in some mysterious 
manner, into the more manifested presence of God, im- 
mediately upon the dissolution of the body ; the nature of 
future happiness and misery; the continuance of the 
mental habits which are formed in this state, and which 
constitute, in some measure, our future condition; the 
extent of redemption ; and the opposite opinions of 
Christians respecting the invisible state.' These and 
similar considerations were alternately discussed in those 
calm and silent hours ; and he concluded by observing, 
* 1 know not, and I care not, what may be the solution 
of these questions ; I am in the hands of a merciful 
God, and I resign myself to His will with hope and 
patience.' " 

Believing therefore as I do, that the sleep of to-day i^ 
a fair representation of the death of to-morroWj I shall 
conclude this chapter by invoking the best efforts of my 
humble Muse to chaunt its praise. 

** Alma quies, optata veni ! " 
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The man is blest who retires to rest 

When the toils of the day are past, 
And lays his head on his peaceful bed 

Like a saint when he breathes his last. 

He earns his bread by the sweat of his brow 

With a view to his final reward. 
For he knows that his work may be painful now, 

But will not be in vain in the Lord. 

The sun goes down on the monarch and clown, 
And their sorrows in sleep fade away; 

It rises again, and the children of men 
Awake to the cares of the day. 

And when life at last like a dream shall have past, 

O I let not survivors weep ; 
For all shall arise to their place in the skies 

In the Lord who have fallen asleep. 

Then remember, O man ! that life's destin'd span 

Is but threescore years and ten ; 
Or, by chance, if some to fourscore come. 

What sorrow and grief are then ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Whether there be a plurality of habitable worlds or not, 
Dr. Whewell's Essay on the subject has the advantage of 
not appearing to advocate opinions which are incon- 
sistent with Holy Writ. This is far more than can 
be said of the writings of Sir David Brewster, in 
his "More Worlds than One." His scientific aspi- 
rations know no bounds ; and having, he believes, 
detected fallacies in " the Essajist's " astronomy, he 
jumps at once to the conclusion that there are not 
only habitable worlds scattered in unnumbered profusion 
through the immensity of space, but that it would be 
derogatory to the views we ought to entertain of the 
Omnipotent Creator to suppose that they are not inhabited 
by intellectual beings like ourselves. He tells us that this 
has been the opinion of some of the greatest men ot 
ancient and modem times ; and he might have added, 
that it is the opinion to which mere reasoning philosophy, 
equally with the suggestions of the unlettered peasant's 
mind, would readily lead. But our notions of God are 
narrow, and not unfrequently inconsistent even with the 
fair deductions of natural religion; and shall we challenge 
the sovereign will of the Onmipotent Creator in the works 
of His own hands, the will of that Almighty Being "who 
dwelleth in the light which no man can approach unto, 
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whom no man halh seen nor can sue?"" "Thus aaitb 
the Lord, thy Redeemer, and He that formed thee from 
the womb : I am the Lord that maketh all things, that 
Btretcheth forth the heavens alone ; that apreadeth abroad 
the earth by myself ; that frustrateth the tokens of the 
liars, and maketh their knowledge foolish"! 

The legitimate inference to be drawn from these and 
the numberless other attestationa borne in Holy Writ to 
the Hovereign power and majesty of God, is surely that 
we are not in a condition to determine the nature of 
other worlds, or of their inhabitants, nor the final cause 
of their creation. In our speculations respecting an here- 
after we have only the revealed Word to rest upon ; and 
there is absolutely nothing in the Bible which should lead 
us to believe that, when this mortal shall have put on 
immortahty, we shall be again denizens of some material 
world, and passengers irom one of those luminous bodies 
which adorn the heavens at night, to another, through an 
endless aeries of progression. How any one professing 
himself to be a Christian can read the fifteenth chapter of 
St. Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians, and profess 
Buch belief, is to me inconceivable! We are distinctly 
told that " there is a natural body, and that there is a 
spiritual body;" and that "as we have borne the image of 
the earthy, we shall nlso bear the image of the heavenly." 
We are told, moreover, in the inspired language of the 
ancient Prophets, as well as by the Apostles of our Lord, 
that at the end of the world (and of the worlds, for time 
itself shall be no more) " all the host of heaven shall be 
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dissolved^ and the heavens shall be rolled together as a 
scroll ; and all their host shall fall down, as the leaf fidleth 
off from the vine, and as a falling fig from the fig-tree." 
(Is. xxxiv. 4). 

^ Thou Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foondation 
of the earth ; and the heavens are the work of thy hands. 
Thej shall perish, but thou shalt endure ; thej all shall 
wax old as doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt thou 
change them, and they shall be changed ; but thou art 
the same, and thj jears shall not fail. (Ps. di. 25). 

When our Saviour baffled the chief priests and the 
scribes and the elders in the temple by asking them, ^ The 
baptism of John, was it from heaven, or of men ? answer 
me ; and they reasoned among themselves, saying, ' K we 
shall say from heaven, he will say, why then did ye not 
believe him,' ** • do we not clearly learn from their words, 
that the heaven of the Jews was the seat of the Eternal 
God ? I am the more desirous of establishing this point, 
in order to make clear the perfect congruity between the 
heaven of Jews and Christians, and that heaven to which 
our Saviour ascended, and to which we pray to ascend 
when time shall be no more — ^the place of God's residence, 
where Christ is now sitting, as our merciful Intercessor, 
at the right hand of His heavenly Father. It is by 
authority such as this that the delusions of philosophers, 
however highly talented and conversant with the science 
of astronomy, can best be dissipated. 

The word ^' heaven" is of such paramount import that 
I shall be excused for dwelling somewhat longer upon it. 

* Mark xi. 80. 
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Prefixed to tLo word, in Cruden's Concordance, we find 
die following full and learned exposition: — 

Seaven and earth, in Gen. i., are used for the sub- 
stance and common matter of all Beneible creatures. 

'heaven is often taken for the air. The fowls of heaven 

e the birds which fly in the air. (Job xxxv. 1 1.) The 
dem of heaven, the clouds of Iteaven, the windi of heaven ; 
in all which passages heaven is put for the air. 

" The stare are placed in heaven, or in the ftmament 
(Gren. i. 17). They are called the host or army if heaven 
(Deut. XTii. 3). God, like a powerful monarch, calleth 
them by their names, and givelh them his orders. The 
God of the Hebrews is named, not only by the Jews, 
but also by the heathens and strange people, The God 
of Heaven (Ezra. i. 2 ; v. II; vi. 9, 10; vii. 12; 
Jonah i. 9), because the Jews adored nothing sensible, 
and said, their God was in heaven ; that there lift had 
His throne, and exercised Hia sovereign dominion over 
all creatures. 

" The heaven of heavens is the highest heaven, as the 
iong of songs is the most excellent song ; The God if 
gods, the Lord of lords, the greatest of the gods, the most 
powerful of lords. From these passages it appears, that 
the Hebrews acknowledged three tteavens: (1) The aerial 
heaven, where the birds fly, the winds blow, and the 
showers are formed ; (2) The heaven, or finnameat, 
wherein the stars are disposed ; (3) The heaven of 
heavens, or the third heaven, which is the place of God's 
residence, tlie dwelling of angels and the blessed. This 
be true palace of God, entirely separated from the im- 
purities and imperfections, the alterations and changes, of 
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the lower world ; where He reigns in ewrnaJ peace, 

the temple of the divine roRJeaty, where Mis excellent 

glory is revealed in the most conspienoos manner. 

tJie haiitation of Sis holiness, the place where Sit hi 

dwells. It is the sacred maneion of light, and J07, 

glory. 

" Seaven, or heavens, is put for God, who dwelleth 
reigaeth there. (Dan. iv. 26.) After thou shall kavB 
known that the heavens do rule. So in Luke xv. 21 : I 
have sinned against heaven. Also for the angels in 
heaven. (Job xv. 15.) The heavens are not clean in 
His sight ; the angels that dwell in heaven are not pure 
Bimply, perfectly, and comparatively to God. It ia pi 
also for the visible church. (Eev. xi. 7 — 9.) There 
war in heaven. Seaven, by an hyperbole, ia put for 
great height. (Dent. i. 21.) Thdr cities are walled 
to heaven. It is taken for great glory, and royal majeat^i 
(Is. Jriv. 12.) Sow art thou fallen fr 
iMcifer, son of the morning! speaking of the overlhro' 
of the king of Babylon by the Medes and Persians. 

" The enjoyment of the divine presence in heaven, is 
supreme and everlasting fehcity of the saints; whatsoevc 
is requisite to their complete blessedness is enjoyed there; 
there is an Ciemption from all evils ; sin and all the penal] 
consequences are abolished ; the body is revived to ai 
glorious life ; and Iho soul lives in communion with God 
and Christ. The understanding there shall be clearly 
enlightened with the knowledge of God. Here the re- 
velation of God, in Hia worka and word, is according to 
our capacities!, but in heaven it is most glorioua, and our 
faculties are raised and refined to receive it. The com- 
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munion also of the angels and saints in heaven affords the 
purest pleasure. And thu f'ulnesa of joy in heaven is 
evBrlttsting, without defect, and without end." 

I offer this exposition of the word "heaven" as a 
tribute of gratitude to the memory of a great and good 
man. What hook is there in our language ao fraught 
with Scriptural erudition as Crnden'a " Complete Concor- 
dance to the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament ? " 
The accuracy and copioueness of its references afford the 
strongest evidence of his industry, and yet the fruit of hia 
labours in this department, extraordinary as they must 
have been, are less important than the doctrinal exposi- 
liona. I know it has been said of him that his leaning 
was to Calvinism ; but bo far, at least, is he from setting 
forth extreme view^ of uny kind, that his sole intention 
seems to have been to put hia readers in possession fully 
of the contents of the Bible, upon every question that can 
be deemed interesting to a Christian inquirer. He has no 
tendency wiiatover to dogmatism ; and it is right to add, 
that the abundant information which is found throughout 
the Concordance betrays no vestige whatever of the eccen- 
tricities which are said to have cliaracterised his inter- 
course with society ; but, even here, — 

" Ilia failiaga loaa'd 10 viitno's side," • 

Sir D. Brewster looks upon it as incredible, that the 
magnificent worlds which God hath created can be inha- 
bil«d by beinga iuforior in capacity to man, whose com- 
parative inferiority he thinks is implied in the exclama- 
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tion of the psalmist, — " When I consider thy heavens, 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars which 
thou hast ordained ; What is man that thou art mindfiil 
of him ? and the son of man^ that thou visitest him ? " 
(Ps. viii. 3, 4.) But is not such a notion as this opposed 
to sound doctrine ? 

The Psahnist does, indeed, express his utmost admira- 
tion of the heavens generally ; but what is his comment 
thereon ? It is comprised in wonderment. " What is 
man, that thou so regardest him 7 " How can we 
account for the fact, " that thou so regardest him ?" Far 
from concluding with Sir D. Brewster that man must 
necessarily be supposed to take his place in the scale 
of creation, conformably with the relative magnitude of 
other worlds, and the assumed proportional intelligence of 
their inhabitants, the Psalmist, with equal admiration and 
gratitude, expresses his wonder, that, notwithstanding his 
comparative diminutiveness, he should have been endowed 
with faculties so transcendent, have been made a little 
lower only than the angels, and crowned with glory and 
honour. If there had been no other text to establish 
man's pre-eminence, this single text might suffice, for if 
man be next in dignity to angels, there can be no inter- 
mediate order of intellectual beings, even in those heavenly 
mansions where Christ, with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit, dwelleth everlastingly. 

What the nature may be of the heavenly mansions 
prepared for the blessed children of the Father, the new 
heavens and new earth, it is presumption to inquire. 
We know that they will be imperishable, and, therefore, 
not material, not the worlds of Sir D. Brewster ; and that 
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the J078 of their blissful inhabitants will transcend all our 
present powers of conception. We shall then Bee God as 
He is, Dot in Essence, but in the person of HLs eternal 
Sod, who, having put death under His feet, and given 
victory to the Saints, shall, with the cessation of His 
mediatorial olHce, return to the bosom of His Father, 
and God shall be all in all — Three Persona in One Eternal 
God. 

To those new heavens and new earth it must have 
been that St. Paul was raised in vision, and, afterwards, 
St, John ; for lime, which, to us in our probationary 
state is every thing, has no reference to God and the 
eternal world. To God all things are present, even the 
new heavens and the new earth, which were miraculously 
shown to those fitvoored saints, Paul and John. Tlie 
wonder of the Psalmist is, that, in the midst of worlds so 
tr&nscendently glorious, man should be so considered. 
Tliat he should have been formed at first after tlie 
image of his Maker, and when he fell from his original 
state of innocence, that he should have been deemed of so 
much importance, "that God sent his only begotten Son 
into the world to take our human nature ujion Him, and 
to SufTer death upon the cross, that so He might, by tlie 
sacrifice of Himself, make atonement for the sins of the 
whole world, in the only way consistent with the divine 
attributes of perfect justice and mercy." 

This is tho wonder — the inscrutable mystery of our 

faith — but this is nevertheless the fact, unless we make 

God a liar. And this stupendous fact it is that entirely 

reduces to insignificance the inferences of conjectural 

I philosophy relating to other material worlds. Still, by 
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the same process of reasoning, which would admit of ' 
fruition in the inferior races of beinga which inhabited 
this earth before it was fitted for the residence of man, or 
which now inhabit it, we may fmrly infer that, if the , 
worlds which perrade the immensity of space are i 
habited, their inhabitants may have faculties for enjoy- 
ment, albeit not made aflier the likeness of their Maker, | 
nor endowed with moral reaponflibility. Good men have I 
supposed that Our Saviour's atonement may have been I 
felt beneficially by other worlde than ours ; but the Biblfr ■ 
is silent upon this subject. The account it gives ub cf I 
the Creation is altogether calculated to inspire us witbl 
profound awe, but its real value to us is comprised in the I 
account it gives of the redemption of fallen man. 
to this point that all its rays converge. The work of ■ 
human redemption very far transcends that of creation ; 
inasmuch as the former is chiefly alhed to infinite power, I 
whilst the latter introduces the attribute of infiniie love. | 

So determined is Sir D. Brewster to show the i 
consistency of Ids opinions with the truth as revealed I 
to us in the Bible, that he advocates the doetrine ofil 
Pythagoras, or something very like it, in preference toj 
that of St. Paul and the other Apostles of our bleaeed'l 
Lord. The Scriptures tell us, that after death cot 
judgment, af^r time eternity ; and that there 
heaven, and that there is a heU, awaiting ns. They I 
afford us, moreover, some indistinct gUmpses of the pro-1 
gros^ve et^es of creation, in regard to the earth whic^'l 
we inhabit! for without meaning any disrespect to thol 
science of geology and its opposing dictn, I adhere sdllB 
to the opinion that there is a perceptible correspondenoe 
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between the Mosaic days, and the eaunciationa of modern 
geologists. Would an iminspired writer have incurred 
the risk of laying down any precise number of atages, 
denominated, I'or greater distinction, days, and have 
assigned to each succeasive stage a specific act of Omni- 
potence ? Would he have known where and how to 
introduce man upon the st^e ? Would he hape placed 
him there in perfect maturity of stature and intellect ? 
Wo know what scoffing conjecturers have said about 
man's progreasion from the lowest atate of being to that 
of his present perfection ; but if there be any question 
npon which wo can appeal to our reason with more con- 
fidence than another it is this — that the helplessness of 
the infant state, or indeed of any immature state of the 
human being, implies the utter iraposaibiUty of man's 
being capable of taking care of himself.* 

The first man and woman must have been created 
mature; endowed with instinctive knowledge and the 
power of mutually communicating their thoughts by lan- 
guage to each other. Sui'li beings could only have been 
called into existence by the fiat of that Omnipotent Being 
whom we call God, 

More precise knowledge than that which the Bible 
supplies may not have been necessary for our guidance 
in pursuit of that truth which concerns us as moral 
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agents here, endowed with immortal souls. But an 
uninspired historian would have contradicted the enun- 
ciations of geology by palpable and gross blunders, with 
none of which the Mosaic account is chargeable. 

Notwithstanding the incalculable confusion necessarily 
attendant on the convulsions of each successive change, 
there is still a well established progression from chaos 
onwards to the completion of the present beautiful fabric 
of the earth, with man set in dominion over it. Yet all 
this is not enough to stay the imagination of Sir D. 
Brewster. He is neither to be deterred by the declara- 
tions of St. Paul in the sublime fifteenth chapter of his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, nor by the agreement, in the 
main, of the revelations of the inspired author of the Pen- 
tateuch with the intimations of modem geologists. He 
is for extending his voyage of discovery to the regions of 
infinite space, on the one hand, and into the impenetrable 
depths of the earth, on the other. 

Made as these strictures are in perfect charity, it is 
due to Sir D. Brewster as a very distinguished philo- 
sopher, professing a belief in the Christian religion, that 
they should be fully substantiated. 

The attempt to reconcile a heaven such as that in 
which our Saviour is sitting at the right hand of God, 
and to which the faithful are encouraged to look as their 
future everlasting residence, with any notion of a future 
existence in those material and perishable worlds with 
which the firmament of heaven is spangled, is totally 
inconsistent with the implicit belief of a Christian in the 
Bible. Is Sir D. Brewster, with others of his school, 
prepared to give up that holy book ? If he is not, then 
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B must not rest satisfied with a divided allegiance ; he 
must not allow his im^ination to entry him on tlie wiuga 
of hia philosophy into a material futurity which contra- 
dicts the plainest enunciations of Holy Writ. 

Sir D. Brewster's astronomy mny, or may not, be better 
than Dr. Whewell's, but it is certain that his Christianity 
IB inferior to that of John Bunyau. 

Let it not be supposed that I am doing Sir D. Brewster 
injustice. His riewa are calculiited to afford matter of deep 
concern to the whole Christian community. The copy of 
his "More Wen-Ids than One— The Creed of the Phi- 
losopher and Ike Sope of the Christian"— yfhich lies 
before me, is one of the Sixth Thousand. If I am right, 
therefore, in thinking thnt he is wrong, how great must 
be the extent of that wrong ! 

St. Paul has told us, that " as is tho earthy, such are 
they that arc earthy : and as are the heavenly, such are 
they also that are heavenly. And as we have borne the 
image of the earthy, we shaU also bear the image of the 
heavenly — neither doth corruption inherit incorruptjon. 
We shaJl not aU sleep, hut we shall all be changed, in a 
moment, in tho twinkling of an eye, at the last trump 
(for the trumpet shall sound), and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed. For this cor- 
mptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must 
put on immortality." 

We are moreover expressly told that, at the end of the 
worid, the blessed children of the Father shall inherit 
the kingdom prepared for tliem from the beginning of tbe 
world, there to be mih Christ for evermore; but tJiat 
tbe reprobate shall be everlastingly miserable. 
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But what saya Sir D. Brewster ? According to iiim. 
we muet DOt rest BatisRed with what St. Paul tells us. 
The account which the Scri]>ture3 give us of the joys of 
heaven ia far too vague for his philosophy. "Even 
before tho biith of astronomy, indeed, when our know- 
ledge of space terminated with the ocean, or the mountun 
range that bounded our view, the philosopher placed his 
elyaium in the sky ; and even when revelation had on- 
veiled the house of many mansions, the Cliristian eage 
descried his future home in the new heavens and the n 
earth of his creed. Thus vaguely shadowed forth, — thuB 
seen as through a glass darkly, the future even of the J 
Christian, though a reality to his faith, was Lut a dream J 
lo his reason. In vain did be inquire what this futitrftl 
was to be in its physical relations, — in what region off^ 
space it wa$ to be »pent> — what duties and pursuits werSB 
to occupy it, — and what intellectual and spiritual giftal 
were to be his portion. But when science taught him thai 
post history of our earth, its form, and size, and motioD^.f 
— when astronomy surveyed tlie solar system, and mea- \ 
sured its planets, and pronounced the earth to be but a 
tiny sphere, and to have no place of distinction among its 
gigantic compeers, — and when the telescope established 
new systems of worlds far beyond the boundaries of our I 
own, the future of the aage claimed a place throughout 1 
the universe, and inspired him with an interest in worlds, 1 
and systems of worlds, — in space without limita, as well | 
as in life without end. On eagles' wings he soared i 
imagination to the zenith, and sped his way to the horizon 1 
of space, without reaching its ever-retiring bourne ; and 
in the infinity of worlds, and amid the infinity of life, 
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i Khich his reajion suggested, he descried the home and the 

I companions of the I'uture."' 

The above extract will show that I am not doing injus- 
tice to Sir D. Brewaler ; but the matter is of so much 
importance that I must not stop here. There is & great 
deal of glare about him, and it is necessary to make it 
evident to the meanest capacity that his views are incon- 
eistent with the creed of Christians. So totally unac- 
quainted does he appear to be with the purport of our 
Saviour's words, " other sheep I have which are not of 
this fold," that he absolutely adopts them as confirmatory 
lis own sidereal views ; a mistake which is scarcely 
conceivable, since any Bible, with marginal references, 
woiild have set him right, by referring him to St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Ephesians, ii. 13, (fee. " But now in Christ 
Jesus ye "who sometimes were for off are made nigh by 
the blood of Christ. For He is our peace, who hath made 
both one, and hath broken down the middle wall of par- 
tition between us." 

So determined is Sir D. Brewster that there shall be 
lo mistake about his views, that he proceeds to suy, 
.since " Man in his future state of existence is to consist, 
as at present, of a spiritual nature residing in a corporeal 
firame, he must, therefore, live upon a material planet, 
subject to all the laws of matter, and performing functioDH 
for which a material body is indispensable. We must 
consequently find for the race of Adam, if not for races 
that have preceded him, a material home upon which 
they may reside, or from which they may travel by 
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means uiiknown to us, lo other localities in the universe. 
At the proaent hour tbo inhabitants of the ^arth are 
nearly a thousand raiUions ; and by whatever process we 
may compute the numbers that have existed before the 
present generation, and e»limat« those that are yet to 
inherit the earth, we shall obtain a population which the 
habitable parla of our globe could not possibly accom- 
modate. If there is not room then on our earth for the 
millions of millions of beings who have lived sad died 
upon its surface, and who may yet live and die during 
the period fixed for its occupation by man, we can 
scarcely doubt that their future abode must be on some 
of the primary or secondary planets of the solar system, 
whose inhabitants have ceased to esist like those on the 
earth, or upon planets in our own or in other 
which have been in a state of preparation, as 01 
was, for the advent of intellectual life! t !"• 

Passing from aatronomy to geology, we again find 
D. Brewster exercising his imagination in all manner of 
visionary conjectures. After having come to the appa- 
rently safe condusiou that the earth, during the ooa*' 
vulsions which characterised its formative peril 
preparatory to the creation of man, must have been 
for the residence of intellectual beings, he nevertheii 
as if in determined hostility to Holy Writ, suggests, 
however probable it may be that intellectual races 
not occupy the earth during ita formation, yet that 
know not what disclosures might bo made, had we 
power to esamine the whole of the strata which girdle i( 
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" The intellectual races, it' they did exist, must liave 
lived at a distance from the ferocious animals that may 
have occupied the seas and jungles of the ancient world, 
and consequcDtly tiieir remains could not have been 
found in the ordinary fosailiferous strata. Their dwelling 
place may have been in one or more of the numerouB 
loc^tieB of our continents not yet explored, in steppes 
and savannahs undisturbed by upheavals, or in those 
immense regions of the earth which are now covered by 
the great oceans of the globe ; aiid till these oceans have 
quitted their beds, or some great convulsions have up- 
heaved and laid bare the strata above which the races in 
question may have Hved and died, we are not entitled to 
maintain it as a demonstrated truth, upon which we can 
found extravagant specuhition, tliat the ancient earth 
, was under the sole dominion of the brutes that perish. 
1 But without waiting for the result of catastrophes like 
!, the future of geology, even if restricted to existing 
continents and islands, may be pregnant with startling 
I discoveries ; and the remains of intellectual races may be 
' ibund beneath as well as above the primitive Azoic 
I formations of the earth. The astronomers of the present 
I day have penetrated far into the celestial depths, com- 
I pared with those of the preceding age, — descrying in tie 
!t space glorious creations, and establishing mighty 
W laws. Like them, may not geologists descend deeper into 
I the abyss beneath, and discover in caverns yet unexplored 
I the upheaved cemeteiies of primordial times '/..., 
■ Another creation may Ke beneath the earth's granite 
I pavement, — more glorious creatures may be entombed 
I there. The mortal coils of beings more lovely, more 
O 3 
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pure, more divine than man, may yet read the humbling 
lesson that we have not been the first, and may not be 
the last of the intellectual race." * 

" Eheu I jam satis est." 

Yet Sir David Brewster professes to be a Christian ! . 

Surely it is time to come to a thorough understanding 
with the reasoning philosophers of the present day. No 
one who believes the Bible to be the " Word of God," is 
afraid of the discoveries of the most scrutinizing philo- 
sophy. A good man may be startled at the presump- 
tuous statements of astronomers, or geologists, or other 
uninspired explorers of the recesses of the natural world, 
but his perplexity is but for a moment ; he soon finds that 
they do not, when calmly investigated, impugn the 
veracity of the Bible, but on the contrary, are cal- 
culated to raise our thoughts from the study of man's 
works to that of the wonderful works of God. And 
whilst the Christian is foremost to recognize the wisdom 
of God in the work of Creation, and in all the move- 
ments of his Providence, he is for ever looking to the 
Saviour, as the expositor of Jehovah's wisdom ; insomuch 
as — "unto the principalities and powers of heaven is 
^lade known by the church the manifold Wisdom of God, 
according to the eternal purpose, which he proposed in 
Christ Jesus our Lord."f 

Whoever may happen to have read Spratt's History 
of the Royal Society, will have seen that serious appre- 
hensions were entertained, at the period of its foundation, 

* More Worlds than One, p. 69, &c. t Eph. lil. 10. 1 1. 



lest the too eager pursuit of science might tend to impair 
the rovereace due to tLe authority of the Bible ; and he 
pronounces hia opinion, that, if reaily its tendency were 
todiminiah in the least the reverenee due to the doctrioc 
of Jesufl Christ, far from deserving protection, " it ought 
to bo abhorred bj all tlie politic and prudent as well as 
by the devout part of Christendom." In the hopes that 
all such fears may be groundless, he argues that, "If, as 
the Apostle says, tbe invisible things of God are mani- 
fested by the visible ; then how much stronger argu- 
ments has the experimental philosopher for liia belief 
in the eternal power and Godhead, from the vast 
number of creatures that are invisible to others, but 
are exposed to his view by the help of his experi- 
ments 1 Thus he is prepared to admit a deity, and 
to embrace the consequences of that concession. He is 
also from his experiments as well furnished with argu- 
ments to adore it ; he has always before his eyes the 
beauty, contrivance, andorder of God's works; from hence 
he will learn to serve Him with all reverence, who in all 
that He has made, consulted ornament as well as use. 
Hence he wiU be led to adroire the wonders of creation ; 
and so to apply and direct his praises aright ; which, no 
doubt, when thoy are offered up to heaven from the mouth 
of one who has well studied what he commends, will be 
more suited to the divine nature than the blind ajiplauses 
of the ignorant. This was the first service that Adam 
performed to his Creator when he obeyed Him in muster- 
ing, and naming, and looking into the nature of all the 
creatures. This had been the only religion, if mankind 
had continued innocent in paradise, and had not wanted 
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redemption. Of this the Scripture itself makes so much 
use, that) if anj devout man shall reject all natural philo- 
sophy, he maj blot Genesis and Job, and the Fsahns, and 
other books out of the canon of the Bible."* 

It was accordingly understood, " that the members of 
the Royal Society were to meddle no otherwise with 
divine things, than only as the power and wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator are displayed in the admirable 
order and workmanship of the creatures." " It lies," Dr. 
Spratt adds, ^^ in the natural philosopher's hands best to 
advance that part of divinity ; which, though it fills not 
the mind with such tender and powerful contemplations, 
as that which shows us man's redemption by a Mediator, 
is yet by no means to be passed by unregarded, but is an 
excellent ground to establish the other. This is a religion 
which is confirmed by the unanimous agreement of all 
sorts of worship, and may serve in respect of Christianity 
as Solomon's porch to the Temple ; into the one the 
Heathens themselves did also enter ; but into the other 
only God's people." 

What Dr. Spratt here says is of course applicable to 
all who are engaged in scientific pursuits ; and whether 
or not the fears of reflecting Christians may have led 
them to form exaggerated apprehensions of bad results 
fi'om the scientific labours of the Royal Society, at the 
period of its foundation, there can be no question as to 
danger existing at the present day, when scheming philo- 
sophers, whether Fellows or not of the Royal Society, 
disregard altogether the very essence of Christianity, 

* Spratt, Sect. xv. Part 3rd. 
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whilst professing to he Christians. These apprehenaiona 
will be best illustrnted and vindicated by descending to a 
few particulars. 

One of the principal, and perhaps the moat influential, 
promoterB of the establishment of the Koyal Soeiety, 
waa the Hon. Robert Boyle, who, by innumerable expe- 
riments, in a great measure filled up those plans and 
outlines of scieaee whiuli his predecessor, Baeon, had 
sketched ouL Above all, his biographer tells us, it must 
be mentioned to hia lionour, that he viewed every fresh 
discovery as a further demonstration of the greatness and 
glory of God, and that it was his constant aim to elevate 
his thoughts, and to nuse the minds of his acquaintaoce 
and readers, from the study of the creature to reverence 
of the Creator. 

"I mast needs acknowledge," he says, ''that when 
with bold telescopes I survey the old and newly-dis- 
covered stars and planets that adorn the upper region 
of the world, — and when with excellent microscopes I 
discern in otherwise invisible objects the inimitable sub- 
lilty of nature's curious workmanship, — and when, in a 
word, by the help of anatomy, and the light of chemical 
furnaces, I study the book of nature, and consult the 
glosses of learned expositors of that instructive volume, 
I find mysell' often reduced to exclaim with the Psabaist, 
'How •manifold are thy worhi, Lord! In wisdom 
hatt Thou made titem all ! ' And when I have been losing 
myself in admiration of what I understand not enough 
but to admire, and not to comprehend, I am often 
obliged to interrupt or break ofF my inquiries, by apply- 
ing to the works of God's creation, the expression used 
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by St. Paul of those of his providence, — * O the depths of 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of Grod ! 
How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out.' " * (Rom. xi. 33.) 

Let us now compare the sentiments of Boyle with 
those of Brewster. The mind of the former, we have 
seen, turns from natural theology to the revealed theo- 
logy of St. Paul ; whereas the latter, virtually at least, 
does exactly the contrary. He is not sure that some- 
where in the interior of the globe (far, in fact, beyond its 
explorable recesses) there may not exist abundant undis- 
covered evidence of the pre-Adamitic existence of intel- 
lectual beings. 

He still more inexcusably overlooks what St. Paul has 
told us, with more than his usual precision^ viz., that 
" flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God ; 
neither doth corruption inherit incorruption." (1 Cor, xv. 
50.) And that we shall not only be changed at the last 
day, but so changed, that no vestige of our perishable 
nature will remain. He is, moreover, not satisfied with a 
resurrection to glory and bliss inconceivable, but he 
madly attempts to set in array those many figurative 
mansions of our heavenly Father's house, as if he were 
dealing with some as yet unexplored islands in some of 
the most genial latitudes of the Pacific Ocean. After 
twitting, with his utmost force of irony, the author of an 
Essay, " Of a Plurality of Worlds," he concludes his own 
Essay, "More Worlds than One," with the following 
peroration : — " If the knowledge of the material world — 

* Bev. B. B. Hone's Life of Hon. B. Boyle. 



of its iitcts and of its laws, i^ thus instructive, and thus 
inepiiing, we must strive to elevate the popular mind by 
the truths of natural science, teaching tiem iu every 
school, and recommending, if not illustrating them, from 
every pulpit. We must instruct our youth, and even age 
itself, in the geology and physicu.1 geography of the earth, 
that they may ieam the structure and use of its brother 
planets ; and we must fix in their memories, and associat*^ 
with their affections, the great truths in the planetary 
and sidereal universe on which the doctrine of more 
worlds than one must necessarily rest. Thus familiar 
with the more magnificent works of creation, — thus 
seeing them through the heart, as well as tlirough the eye, 
— the young will look to the future with a keener glance, 
and with brighter hopes, — the weary and the heavy 
laden, 

' Lifting tlieir tearful ays unto tliB Elars,' 

will rejoice in the vision of their place of rest ; — the 
philosopher will scan with a new sense the lofty spheres 
n which he is to study ; — and the Chrhtian will recog- 
niie, in the worlds of stars, the gorgeous temples in which 
he is to offer his sacrifice ofpratDe."" 

With this peroration my notice of Sir D. Brewster's 
Essay might have ended ; but that I may not be thought 
unwilling to give him the advantage of the evidence he 
adduces in favour of his opinions from the writings of so 

* sir D. BrewsUr'i (4n«le li not rnt undci & biutael. Ho )■ K,H.,U.A,, D.C.L,, 
I r J-S., V.P.tt.S. EOln., M.R-t.A., F.Jt.S.A.,F.O,B., Jj»od«ni of the Imp. taBt ot 
I FrooEe, Hoiu>rvy<trCuJ're»piHidlnff Member of tbeAcAdflmlo? of Petcniiurg, Vienna. 
I BorilD, CupHilLBffeDf BtualibDlm, Briunelg, G^kmugflJif Uudena, And of Ibu NAfioiia] 
nM Ot WwlilnfftoD, fro. 
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learned a scholar as Dr. Bentley, I shall subjoin the 
following quotation which Sir D. Brewster has given 
from a celebrated sermon of his — "On the Origin and 
Frame of the World:" — "Considering that the soul of 
one virtuous and religious man is of greater worth and 
excellency than the sun and his planets, and all the 
stars in the world, Dr. Bentley expresses his willing- 
ness to believe that their usefulness to man might be 
the sole end of their creation, if it could be proved 
that they were as beneficial to us as the Polar star was 
formerly for navigation, or as the moon is for pro- 
ducing tides, and lighting us in winter nights." " But," 
he adds, "we dare not undertake to show what ad- 
vantage is brought to us by those innumerable stars in 
the galaxy and other parts of the firmament, not dis- 
cernible by naked eyes, and yet each many thousand 
times bigger than the whole body of the earth. If you 
say they beget in us a great idea and veneration of the 
mighty Author and Governor of such stupendous bodies, 
and excite and elevate our minds to His adoration and 
praise, you say very truly and well. But would it not 
raise in us a higher apprehension of the infinite majesty 
and boundless beneficence of God, to suppose that these 
remote and vast bodies were formed not merely upon our 
account to be peeped at through an optic glass, but for 
different ends and nobler purposes ? And yet who will 
deny that there are great multitudes of lucid stars even 
beyond the reach of the best telescopes ; and that every 
visible star may have opaque planets revolving round 
them which we cannot discover ? Now if they were not 
created for our sakes, it is certain and evident that they 
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were not made for their own ; lor mutter has no life nor 
perception, is not conacioua of ita uwn existence, nor 
capable of happiness, nor givea the sacrifice of praise and 
worship to the Author of ita being. It remains, there- 
fore, that all bodies were formed for the sake of intel- 
ligent minds ; and oB the earth was principaUy designed 
for the being and service and contemplation of men ; why- 
may not aU other planets be created for the like uses, 
each for their own inhabitants which have lil'o and 
understanding ? " 

Why not ? the Christian might safely reply ; seeing 
that there may be a numberless variety of beings which 
have life and understanding, yet at an immeasurable 
distance Irom any resemblance to the image of their 
Maker. At ail events we know that, before the creation 
of man, animal life was not sparingly scattered over this 
earth ; and can wo doubt that its diversified inhabitants, 
in the successive stages of its formation, may have been 
so formed as to enjoy existence ; and, by a parallel argu- 
ment, may there not be an infinite variety of beings in 
other worlds, fraught with the power of enjoying their 
existence, and yet far, very far, inferior to man, and— 
which constitutes the main distinction — not, like him, 
morally responsible for their actions ? 

What is it, in fact, that principally and necessarily 
gives dignity to man's nature, but the prerogative of 
conecieocc, which so opportunely upbraids him, and, as 
it were, t«lls him that he is a morally responsible being ; 
whilst his reason sets before him the hopes of heaven, 
and the fears of heU, proclaimed iu a Book which, 
despite the malignity of all the infidels that ever have 
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been, or ever will be, is tlio very Word of God 1 
Himself? 

It is the stninge and fearful auomaly of the present 
day, that men, professing to be Christians, deal with ■ 
Christianity as if it were open to any speculative notioas J 
which reasoning philosophy may suggest. Thus, i 
regard to a plurality of worlds, the religious question, i 
it affects the Christiau scheme of salvation, is m 
" whether such and such beings may not exist in othe* | 
worlds," but whethtT wo do not abet the cause of infi- 
delity by haphazard speculations which carry us away I 
from the inspired volume ? I am indebted to tlis number I 
of " The Christian MiscoUany " for February, 1855, for ] 
the following yery apposite illustration of my subject :- 

" An astronomer, who had long idolized his favourite 
science, became a zealous convert lo spiritual Chris- 
tianity. An intimate frieud, knowing his extreme devo- 
tion to astronomical study, asked him, ' What will you 
do with your astronomy ? ' His answer was worthy of a 
Christian philosopher : ' I am now bound for heaven,' 
said he, ' and I take the stars in my way !' By these 
words he taught others that he had transferred hia 
affections from the created to the Creator ; that, instead 
of iinding his highest pleasure out of God, he found it in 
God; and that the true use of the visible was to assist 
him in his aspirations after the eternal." 

It cannot be too often repeated, that it is beyond the 
power of created inteUigenco to explain the work of 
creation, or to make known the nature of the changes 
which this earth must have undergone in the different 
stages of its progress to its present perfection ; but we 



have satiafactory evidence of the truth oi' the Bible, and 
none but the same poor ■wretch who is ready to deny the 
very being of God, will give up that heave n-doacended 
Book because it does not afford us more precipe infor- 
mation about matters neither essential to our present or 
future happiness. 

Almighty Father 1 shall thj creature, Man, 
FiCEoiiipCuom effort I think Thy wajs to scan J 
Enoagh for him , that Than hast deign'd to sliow 
All of Thyself that he requuroB to know ; 
Hast giv'n him ears to hear, and cyca to eee 
Glad natnie teeming with Thy works and Thee ; 
And in the deep rcceaaeg of the hroast 
On him Thiao own bright image hast impreas'd, 
With reason traaght, and an immortal soul 
Whose pow'ta no earthly banier can control ; 
Whose aapu'ationfl higher hopes proclaim 
Than Cromhling mortals yet have dared to name. 

Among some vrritten memoranda I find the fol- 
lowing : — 

" For what purpose " (asks one of the greatest astro- 
nomers of the present day) " are we to suppose sucb 
magnificent bodiea created, as we see scattered through 
the abyss of space ? Are there human beings similar to 
myself anywhere else than on this earth ? On the sun, 
moon, planets, and their sateUites ? Nay, on all the 
other inconceivably numerous suns, planets, and satel- 
lites in existence ? If it be so, how does all this affect 



Tom Paine's answer, in his "Age of Reason," to tliis 
sceptical inquiry is admirable : " The system of a 
plorality of worlds renders the Ckrittian faith at once 
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little and ridiculous, and acatti^rs it in tlic mind like! 
feathers in the air. The two behefs cannot be held 1 
together in the same mind : and he who thinks ha I 
believes both hns Thought but little of either." Fils estf 
et ab hoste docuri. 

Nothing, in fact, would have induced me to deal g 
freely as I nmst appear to have dose with the opiniooi 
of a person of Sir D. Brewster's social and scientific a 
reputation, but my firm persuasion that they are calcu-' 
lated to throw discredit on the inspiration of the Bible. 

Christianity is not only founded on the Bible, but con-j 
atitutes its entire essence, and we are, therefore, bound tdl 
distrust any speculations respecting the future destiny ofl 
man which are not fully borne out by the authority of 1 
tho Scriptures. Now, the Scriptures not only do i 
teach us to expect a future residence in any of thosel 
material worlds which are situate in vast unfathomablel 
space — but, on tho contrary, tho perishable nature and 1 
consummation of all created things is expressly foretoUB 
both by the Prophets in the Old and by the Apostles in ff 
the Now Testament. St, Paul is scarcely more dear | 
upon tliis point than Isaiah, or the inspired Psalmist, 
when he exclaims, in almost the same words with them — 
" Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundations 
of the earth ; and the heavens are the works of thine ■ 
hands. They shall perish ; but thou remainest ; and 1 
they all shall wax old as doth a garment ; And as n ' 
vesture shalt tliou fold them up, and they shall be 
changed ; but thou art the some, and thy years shall not 
fail." • 
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It is vain to say that such speculations as those under 
consideration can do no harm. They may do the greatest 
possible Larui. They tend to unsettle men's niinda with 
regard to the great concern of their eh^rnal state ; for, in 
proportion as they raiao high conceits on the frail foun- 
dation of human philosophy and natural theology, they 
depreciate the doctrine of salvation through Christ, and 
rob us of the consolation of those inestimable privileges 
through Hia atoning blood of which the inspired Scrip- 
tures, and they only, give us inform atioa. St. Paul's 
mental endowments may have been iiaturaUy inferior to 
those of Socrates, but who can doubl, if, after St. Paul's 
miraculous call to be an Apostle, they had been favoured 
with an opportunity of discussing their respective doc- 
trines, according to the light which shone on the minds 
of each, that the greatest of uninspired men would have 
become not only almost but altogether a Christian ? What 
a transition would his have been from the doubts 
attendant on his highest conceptions of the Being of a 
God, and of the immortality of the soul, to a certainty of 
faith in the Saviour of the world ! With what kindling 
exultation would he have listened to the words of the 
inspired Apostle, when, after the manner of onr Lord 
lumaelf to the two disciples on their way to Enunaua, 
" Beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded 
unto him in all the Scriptures the things concerning the 
entire scheme of human redemption." 

No longer faltering between two opinions, with the 
gates of heaven thus thrown open to him, how entirely 
would this mighty philosopher of the Athenian Academy 
have surrendered every thought of his heart to the lessons 
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of inspired wisdom ! With what ecstacy would he have 
embraced the offer of salvation held out to him in the 
Scriptures ! How contemptible would all other know- 
ledge have appeared to him, in comparison with the 
assurance of eternal life through the atoning blood of a 
gracious and merciful Mediator ! How far beyond all 
previous conception would have been his regenerate sense 
of his own being's end and aim, hitherto wrapped in such 
inextricable mystery, but now contemplated by him as of 
such vast importance in the eyes of the Omnipotent 
Creator of the Universe, that He was even content to 
send His only begotten Son into the world, and, in His 
person, to take upon Him our nature, and to suffer death 
upon the cross, in order to restore fallen man from his 
lapsed state of sin and misery to that resemblance of 
Himself in which he was originally created ! 

Whoever has travelled much about cannot fail to have 
been struck with the numberless unforeseen coincidences 
which are for ever occurring, and making the most for- 
tuitous and promiscuous intercourse interesting. Either 
the conversation happens to turn upon subjects that have 
just before occupied our thoughts ; or old acquaintances 
are renewed ; or mutual friends recognized most agree- 
ably, till the word stranger is lost sight of, and we are 
almost disposed to take the Sortes Yirgilianas as our 
Directory. 

At the very time when my mind was much taken up 
with the contemplation of the vast significance of the 
Sacrifice of the Cross, in relation to fallen man, to his 
original dignity, and to the price that has been paid for 
his redemption, my attention was called, in a letter from 
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an eateemeil friend, to Dr. Wtewell's hook, " The Plurality 
of Worlds" on tlie supposition that 1 might not have met 
with it. But the caae being otherwise, I immediately re- 
plied with & running pen and full heart as follows : — 

" The Bubject of Dr. Whewcll's hook on ' The Plu- 
rality of Worlds' has long and deeply engaged my atten- 
tion. Long before that book was written it had struck 
me very forcibly that the host of stars could not be 
inhabited by intellectual beings, with immortal hopes and 
moral responsibilities, like ourselves. Such a supposition 
appeared to me quite irreconcileablo with the revealed 
scheme of human redemption. Is it to be supposed that 
the Eternal Son would have left His Father's bosom, and 
the glories of heaven, to take our nature upon Him and 
to Buffer death upon the cross, if this earth were not pre- 
eminent among the tens of thousands of constellations of 
which wo know nothing more than that God, in the 
beginning, created them? When it is said that we 
detract from the power and majesty of God by supposing 
that the intellectual creation has been limited to this 
earth, I am content to answer, that man must be deemed 
to be of infinitely more importance than such arguers 
imagine, if we measure that importimce by the immensity 
of the sacrifice which was requisite, after the fall of our 
flral parents, to redeem the world. If fallen miin were of 
such importance in the sight of his Maker as, in con- 
sietency with the scheme of human redemption he must 
have been, then I see no dit&cuUy in thinking it very 
reasonable for Him to have made the sun to rule the day, 
and the moon and stars to rule the night, for the especial 
benefit and gratification of that being whom he made 
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after His own likeness, and for whose sake He underwent 
such unimaginable sufferings and ignominy. 

"These views are so strongly impressed upon my mind, 
that they do not require to be strengthened by the scruti- 
nizing evidence of Dr. Whewell, or of any other philoso- 
pher, for the purpose of showing that none of the splendid 
bodies with which the canopy of heaven is studded, are 
so constituted as to support living beings such as our- 
selves. 

"Whether the data on which such evidence is founded 
be correct or not, is of far less importance than the fact, 
now so generally admitted, that prior to the last revolu- 
tion by which this earth was fitted for the habitation of 
man, it was tenanted by very different creatures in their 
forms and habits from ourselves and that consequently, 
reasoning from analogy, there may be any variety of 
living creatures in other material worlds. But, for the 
manifest reason which I have assigned, Christianity 
forbids our thinking that they approach us in intellectual 
dignity or moral responsibility." 



CHAPTER Y. 



Coleridge used to say of the Divinity Professor at 
G<)ttiiigen, that he did all the barm possible to the 
Bovereignty of the Bible, not by bringing any direct 
charge against it, but by so dealing with the evideiicea 
of the Christian religion a^ to fill the minds of his pupils 
with all manner of doubts, and thus deprive them of any 
firm footing on the rock of their salvatiou. Very much 
the aarae is the tendency of a great deal of that which is 
Bont forth into the world by philosophers of the present 
day, who, whilst they are underminiog the foundations 
of the Bible, ihrink from the imputation of infidelity 
with morhid mnsittvenest. Thoy thus again remind me 
of Coleridge, who, as I have once already recorded," got 
a party of pedestrians into a scrape, in the border country 
between Hanover and Hesse Cassel. "We arrived, late 
in the evening, at a Hessian village, just when the 
peasantry were preparing to close their doors, but before 
they had actually retired within them. Our reception nt 
the public-house which we entered was so far from being 
warm, that in a fit of youthful indignation, Coleridge 
exclaimed, ' Surely the Hessians can't be Christians." 
Heaians not Chrintians! In an instant the words were 



reiteraWi! from mouth to mouth throughout the village ; 
oar room became filled with wrathful peasants, and so 
decided was the BU])eriority offeree, that we were soon 
bundled out of the house, and driven to take shelter In a 
neighboaring wood, where we were under the necessity 
of bivouacking, luckily id a fine summer night, and not 
without aome satisfaction at having escaped unhurt from 
the inhospitable dwellings of a peasantry to whom the 
taunts of Scripture might fairly have hecn applied, ' we 
were strangers but ye took ua not in,' " 

Not content with the admission that there is obscurity, 
perhaps inseparable from the nature of the case, in the 
Mosaic cosmogony, the writings of the philoaophers above 
alluded to, tend to rob the Pentateuch of the attribute of 
inspiration, and thereby to loosen the whole chain of 
prophecy from its holdfast in the throne of heaven. 

It is not without reluctance that I return to the vexed 
question of a plurality of worlds ; for whether there be 
other worlds inhabited by intellectual beings, or not, is 
immaterial to Christians, who are taught by the Scrip- 
tures to believe that the human race is second only to the 
angelic ; that Man was not only made a living soul, and 
endowed, in common with all other animals, with life, 
but that be was pre-eminently distinguished, above aD 
others, by being made after his Maker's likeness. 

The Bible further assures us that, after forfeiting the 
privilege of eternal life and happiness by disobedience, man 
was still BO regarded by his Maker, that He condescended, 
in the person of His only begotten Son, to take our nature 
upon Him, and to suffer death upon the cross for our 
redemption. These are matters for revelation only ; they 
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are far aloof from the most subllo calculations and results 
of indnclive plulosophy ; they are things which "tlie very 
angels desire to look into."* 

Surely the influence which the writings of many 
modern philosophers are likely to have on the miuda of 
men who fail to recognize, in the stability of their own 
faith, a safeguard ngainst the bewilderments of conflicting 
theories, may well create alarm; tor they talk and philo- 
sophize as if the Old and New Testaments did not bang 
together inseparably ; as if, forsooth, thoy might go on 
picking holes in the former till all semblance of inspira- 
tion was worn out ; and, in default thereof, a philosophic 
aystem substituted for the Christianity of the Bible. 

Since the appearance of the two Essaye, entitled respec- 
tively, "Plurality of Worlds," and " More Worlds than 
One," anotheT work of great complexity, but fraught 
with a profusion of scientific research, has proceeded 
from the pen of the Rev. Baden Powell, Sarilian Professor 
of Geometry in the University of Oxford ; a work well 
calcuk.ted to show that our apprehensions are not exagge- 
; rated. 

Dr. Whewell ia of opinion that the sidereal worlds with 
which we are surrounded are uninhabitable. Whereas 
Sir David Brewster not only thinks otherwise, but be is 
shocked at the very profaneness of such a supposition. 
Neither is ho content with supposing that other worlds 
* may be inhabited by beings capable of enjoying aome 
I appropriate mode of existence, but their inhabitants must 
I be, for he will have it so, such as we are, or something 
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superior ; worlds which are to receive us, as we rise, in 
some imaginary scale of being, in ssecula saeculorum. 

Here Professor Powell steps in with his argumentum 
ad absurdum. 

According to Sir D. Brewster's calculation, there would 
not be room enough on the surface of the present earth 
for the future myriads of resuscitated bodies; and he 
therefore concludes, that the future abode of man must 
be in some of the other bodies of the solar system, which 
he believes to be inhabited and ready for their reception. 
Now this notion, which is inculcated throughout Sir D. 
Brewster's Essay, Professor Powell thinks exceedingly 
absurd, "for surely," he remarks with admirable irony, 
" there would be more space for the reception of resus- 
citated humanity in worlds not already inhabited; " and 
then, professing his inability to perceive the importance 
or reasonableness of this question, he nevertheless feels 
bound to give it the most respectful consideration, for 
the confirmation of any wavering mind ; and he suggests 
accordingly, that the slightest attention to the writings of 
the Apostles affords a more satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty than any astronomical theories whatever. " If 
there be any one thing clear in their declarations, it is, 
that the resuscitated body will not be material.** " It is 
sown a natural body — ^it is raised a spiritual body."* 

It might almost be supposed, from the preceding 
extract, that Professor Powell venerated the Apostolic 
writings, but it is but too evident that he does so only 
when it suits his purpose ; and this it does not, when he 

• Unity of Worldg, p. 294. 
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haa the connection set before liim in which they stand to 
the spirit, if not to the letter, of all we find written in the 
Pentateuch. How would Wesley, whom he treats with moat 
respect/W contempt, haveaeorned to tamper with the sacred 
Scriptures as ho has done ! But there is a subtlety, and, 
whatever he may wish to insinuate to the contrary, a 
dogmatic effort in Professor Powell's book, the more 
inimical to the faith of the Christian, from being so spe- 
ciously entangled with the basis of inductive philosophy. 
He sets himself up as a Christian par excellence ; and 
■ having disposed of the formidable ditficulty of a plurality 
of worlds by the aid of St. Paul's " aafia 'Jrux"""" he treats 
the pluralists with the following sarcasm : — " Such, then, 
on the whole, ia the formidable difficulty of a plurahty of 
inhabited worlds I Such the dispute which threatens 
the alternative of a surrender elthot of faith or of science I 
Such the source of so much perplexity to thoughtful and 
religious minds, to the solution of which such elaborate 
speculations must be devoted I Such the danger threat- 
ened to Christianity, which it is the aim of the essaycst, 
by such laboured reasonings and startling paradoxes, to 
avert 1 And to escape from which Sir D. Brewster, by 
BO opposite a route, would guide his readers. "■' 

I am compelled, for the sake of what I shall have to 
say in conclusion, to make further extracts from the 
Essay of the Oxford Professor, " The expression of 
theological dogmas contrasts singularly," he says, " when 
mixed up with speculations of science. The language of 
the two sound strangely together ; and I am powerfully 
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remiDded of the wisdom of Bacon'a BUggestion, ' Da fidei. 
quiE fidei sunt.' And if these speculations on planetary 
worlds have really caused any perplexity to persoDS 
citpable of profiting by rational and philosophical views 
of tho subject, I would rather entreat their serious atteit'i 
tion to the question, whether the cause of truth woolt 
not be better served by a preliminary endeavour to' 
acquire clearer views of the grouada on which scientific 
speculation on the one hand, and the expression of theo- 
logical doctrine on the other, are legitimately established, 
and of the very different basis on which they respectively^ 
stand, each firmly on its onm ground, but as unstable 
the other's as a ship on land or a pyramid on the sea."* 

The Oxford Professor's own object is to point out the^ 
independence of the physical and the spiritual order of^ 
things. Nevertheless, "there is," he admits, "certainly 
one point of view in which physical science and theO' 
logy are obviously and unquestionably in close contact 
and dependence in the primary influence, namely, of 
Supreme Intelligence, as derived from the order 
nature. 

" Physical philosophy has doubtless within itself 
germs of higher knowledge, and presents us with th( 
first elementary notions which are pre-eminently valuable, 
as subservient to the establishment of theological truth 
on a rational basis. In such a sense, and within due 
limits, theology dednced from philosophy, may be sound, 
and valid. But in every case philosophy deduced from} 
theology must be essentially erroneous and fallacious 
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I is no longer philosophy- It appeals to other authority, 
and disofrns its proper inductive cliaracter.* 

*' The desire, whether for peopling or I'or dispeopling 
planetary or aidereal worlds on theological grouiuls, 
appears to arise from the same fundamental misconcep- 
tion or disregard of the proper provinces and limits of 
philosophy and of theology which has led, in so many 
other cases, to an unhappy and incongruous mixture of 
the two — producing nothing, as Bacon has so justly 
observed, but ' a fantastical and superstitious philosophy 
and a heretical reUgion."'f 

"Even at the present day, there are not wanting occa- 
Btonal attempts to keep up the hopeless chimera of erect- 
ing theories of geology on the Mosaic narrative. It is 
needless to observe that, as all notion of an accommodation 
■ of the Jacts to the test has long since been given up by 
lane inquirers, these attempts are now merely directed 
I to explaining amay the sense of the text ; in which Uiey 
I no doubt succeed by mch principles of verbal iuterpreta- 
I tion as, if fairly applied to other parts, would readily 
[ enable us to put on any given paseage any required con- 
I *tniction."J 

This embarrassing knot the Professor cuts in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

" Whenever the sacred writers introduce physical state- 
[ ments, they may fairly be understood as speaking con- 
I /orvidbly to the existing state of knowledge, or adapting 
I themselves to the ideas, belief, and capacities of tliose 
I they addressed. In any case it would be irrational for 
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us at the present day to indst too literaUy on such n 
sentations, and especially to reason on tbeni in cases 
where we are precluded from exauuning into alt the cir- 
cumatanees, or canvassing the evidence. But if, after all, 
in anjr instance, the letter of the narrative or form of 
expressioD may be found irreconcileably at variance niik 
physical truth, — without trenching on the integrity of] 
the tert, or of the testimony, — we allow the alternativsr 
of understanding them in a Jigurative or poetical «en«& J 
Difficulties of this kind in many instances, especially as 
regards the Old Testament, derive their whole importaiux 
from the common want of due discrimination as to the _ 
distinct object and character of the different portions « 
the Bible." 

The above statement is doubtless true, in part, i 
every commentator on the Bible of any notfi has recog-l 
nizod the necessity of discrimination as to the distinctl 
object and character of the different portions of the Bible. 
But it ia necessary to pursue Professor Powell a little 
further in his argument, merely observing, 
that the cosmogony of the Bible may he Jtyurative, but il 
certainly not poetical — a distinction not unworthy i 
Professor Powell's consideration. 

" In the Old Testament," he observes, " we find i 
record of older and imperfect dispensations, adapted, as 
they were addressed, to the ideas and capacities of & 
peculiar people and a grossly ignorant age — a law c 
' carnal ordinances ' and sabbaths, specially founded o 
that peculiar cosmogony which we now know to bej 
untenable, physical influences, temporal and national 
retributions. 
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■' But the more perfect and universal religion of 

I Christianity, if in its outward manifestations accommo- 

) dated to the convictionB of the people among whom it 

originated, jet in its egsential characteristics and more 

full development to the rest of the world, as set forth in 

the Pauline Epistles, while it disclaims the peculiaritieg 

of the older dispensation, exhibits characteristics of a 

higher, more comprehensive, and spiritual character ; 

I professedly appealing for their acceptance to the prin- 

I dplc a£ faith, not of sense.* 

" Christianily makes the spiritual man a distinct being 
I from the natural, — 'a new creation;' and is engaged 
I not in tracing physiologically the origin of the human 
[ race or of its irifimiities, hut m providing the remedy. . . 
\ Its eaential design belongs to spiritual things ; its rela- 
I tion to external and physical things can be but inci- 
[ dental; and of the proper object of its revelation we 
L may truly say with Bacon, ' Dignius credere quam 

Accordingly we need be in no trouble " how to place 
r onr theology" among physical systems ; nor need it fear 
I any speculations as to the inhabitants of other worlds or 
P possible revelations granted to them. In short, Professor 
I Fowell, in summing up his theological argument, aASurea 
I US that "it has no concern with chronology, astronomy, 
lor cosmogony (least of all, that of the Judaical law); 
Bvith the nebular origin of the planets, or with the deve- 
^lopment of successive races of organised beings in them 
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or on the earth ; with the myriads of ag?a which markj 
the antiquity of the world, or the date of man's originfl 
upon it ; or with the question of his derivation &om c 
stock or many." It leaves those questions to be guessedfl 
at as they may, or invesligHted on philosophicul pi 
ciples as far as they can be. The pecuUar aii 
Christianity is entirely different and inde])endent 
objects belong to another order of things; and its repre*] 
sentations of them are avowedly not the realities, but 
only their images; they ean be seen by us only "by 
means of a mirror and in an enigma," in our present 
state ; while it holds out a future, when " we shall 
face to face, and know even as we are known. 

Now, however much of this may fairly be admitted,- 
yet how very wide is it of the mark as far as Christiai 
are concerned I It is not true that the faith of Christii 
derives any requisite accession of strength from 
inductions of philosophers such as Professor Powel 
Their faith rest* on the foundation of Moses and 
Prophets in the Old Testament, and of our Saviour 
his Apostles in the New ; and they have the co-operation 
of the Holy Spirit in their hearts, as its appointed safe- 
guard. To what purpose, moreover, does the Profesaor'a 
elaborate reasoning, on the insufficiency of the doctrine 
of final causes tend, but to distract the mind ? 

Paley's " Natural Theology" is conclusive as to the 
that there must be a Sovereign Maker and Governor 
the world ; and it is injurious to his keen perceptii 
scientific as well as natural truths, to suppose that 
was not fully awake to the fact on which Professor 
Powell lays such great stress, that unity of design per- 
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L vadCB all creation, botli physical and mornl ; that God is, 
a fact, all in all. 

God acta both in the moral and physical world 
according to laws which are in perfect harmony witb 
each other. If it were not so, not only would there be 
I no plurality of worlds to engage the attention of philo- 
sophers, but, in regard to that hall of earth which man 
inhabits, no security for a single moment. Day and 
n^ht, summer and winter, seed-time and harvest, could 
no longer succeed each other in their appointed seasons. 
It requires no stret<^h of intellect to determine that, on 
one side is God, on the other chaos. Any alternative 
but this is alike remote from the mind of the unlettered 
peasant and of the best-instructed philosopher ; and 
I whilst it is admitted that myriads of ages are still incom- 
mensurate with eternity, and that we cannot, therefore, 
I be supposed to know what may have gone on in periods 
L of time too distant for us to determine anything about 
I them, to what purpose is it to proclaim that there must 
I have been a unity of plan in the creative archetype, and 
I that everything has gone on from the beginning of time, 
I and will go on to the end, in harmony with that arche- 
I'type; that the changes, in fact, which have been going 
I on either in the world which we inhabit, or in any other 
I worlds, are nothing more than the natural results of 
I altered conditions necessarily accruing in tlic course of 
[ periods so incalculably long as to defy the accidents 
I of time or place ? And then, forsooth, comes the inquiry, 
I whether it is not reasonable to presume from the changes 
^which admit of observation in the natural world, bolh 
; and inorganic, that (dianges may have taken 
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place to any amount, mjriads of years ago ; that man, in 
fact, may have been developed from some salient monad, 
equally with the lowest zoophyte. 

Professor Powell eeema to have a very singular concep- 
tion of creative jwwer, inasmuch as it must have acted 
once for all. God not only said, "Let tliere bo light, 
and there was light," bat, having subjected chaos to the 
dominion of one archetype, everything, throughout the 
whole extent of creation, and from the beginning to the 
end of time, must, withont any interposition, proceed con- 
formably with this one archetypal conception. God is 
not only a Being to whom tho past, the present, and the 
future, are known, but ho has so made the world, and by 
analogy the worlds, that all things have arisen, according 
to the assumed process of development, so as to comprise 
all animate and inanimate nature, without thoso specific ^ 
acta of creation of which the inspired patriarch gives a 
account, Such a view of creation he thinks far more to 1 
the honour of tho Creator than any notion of subsequent \ 
interference, such as is implied in progressive acta of 1 
creation ; and he would have it supposed that, provided t 
we take tliia view of things, we need not trouble ourselves I 
about what we read in the Old Testament, since even J 
St. Paul has told us that Christianity is independent o 
what we read therein ; that it belongs, in fact, to anothe 
order of things. 

Professor Powell may, perhaps, like St. Paul the b 
because St. Peter has alluded to sayings of his which are 1 
hard to be understomi. But whatever these may bo, he I 
clearly tells us that the law was our schoolmaster to bring J 
us to Christ ; and if the Professor will give himself the-l 
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trouble to read attentively the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
he will find that, far from ignoring the records of Moses 
and the prophets, St. Paul, in addressing persons edu- 
cated in the Jewish religion, uses argumente priocipally 
taken from the sacred Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
But what has this to do, Profesaor Powell may retort, 
with my ai^ument, which has inductive philosophy for 
its basis? The cosmogony of Moses is moreover incon- 
sistent with ascertained geological facts ; in other words, 
ia not an inspired writing ; and what then ? Christianity 
has nothing to do with Moaes and his cosmogony ; it is a 
spiritual, not a cosmologica] concern ! ! 

The Christian Church will disown such an apologist. 

If I rightly understand Professor Powell, or rather if I 
do not greatly misapprehend him,- — for tfl have any clear 
and distinct perception of his phUoaophy, interwoven as 
it is with the opinions and theories of all the modern 
infideU of GJermany and England, — ^if I do not therefore 
greatly misapprehend him, he supposes that the human 
race may have had its origin myriads of ages ago, and 
that we as Christiana have no reason to trouble ourselves 
upon this point, since all that concerns us is our spiritual 
being which God gave us when he breathed into man the 
breath of life, and made him after his own image. But 
it is better to come to issue at once with him on his main 
point, which is that of Progressive Development vertu* 
Repeated Acts of Creation. 

Are the classes, genera, and species which at present 
exist, or which may have existed at any former periods, 
the natural progeny of such altered circumstances and 
conditions as are ascertained to have taken place in the 
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revolutioii of ages of incalculable length, or are they, 
respectively, results of creative power ? In otiier words, 
** Is it possible to say to what extent successive changes may 
have been going on during myriads of years, in conformity, 
all the while, with one original archetype ? " The question 
may be readily answered. It is not possible. Neither 
does it seem, at first sight, to be important^ whether the 
progression from chaos to a state of things fit for the 
habitation of man was brought about by a process of 
development or by successive creations. In either case the 
Creator was adequate to the performance of the work which 
He took in hand ; and we know that the God of all the world 
can only have done that which is right. But whilst we 
admit that during past epochs the superficial temperature 
of the globej the distribution of land and water, all the 
great physical causes which modify the distribution of 
animal and vegetable types, appear to have undergone a 
succession of changes ascending for the most part step by 
step to the present time ; yet it by no means follows that 
it is immaterial whether we suppose new forms of life to 
have been produced by physical necessity out of the con- 
ditions of each successive period, or to have been new 
creations adapted to altered conditions and circumstances. 
The difference is, in fact, immense. In the one case, the 
authority of the Bible is set at nought ; in the other, it 
is affirmed. And this, moreover, constitutes the broad 
distinction between transcendentalism, under whatever 
modifications of science or metaphysics, and Biblical 
Christianity. 

It is mere delusion to say, that " The Christian doc- 
trines, from their very nature, are conveyed in the 
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language of the spiritual world ; that the truths tliey 
embody ahine calmly by their own heavenly hght, like 
the stars above the bright«st illuminations on earth ; that 
the evidences of natural theology (such aa they were in 
the age of St. Paul) are expressly recognised by Chris- 
tianity ; and that it is therefore in entire accordance with 
its spirit that we follow them out at the present day in 
any more extended speculations to which we are led by 
improved science, and by which we may be better able to 
elucidate the order and method of creation."' 

The particular passage to which Professor Powell 
directs attention is Rom, i. 20, — " For the invisible 
things of Ilim from the creation of the world are clearly 
Been, being understood by the things that are made, even 
His eternal power and Godhewl" — whore the drift of the 
Apostle's argument is directed against pretenders to 
knowledge among the Gentiles. In the preceding verse 
he has been affirming that much of the nature and pro- 
perties of God may bo known by the light of nature — 
" Because that which may be known of God is manifest 
in them "—even " in the men who hold the truth in 
unrighteousness" "for God has showed it unto them," 
partly by imprinting notions of Himself — -His infinite 
power, wisdom, and goodness — upon the hearts of all 
men, and partly by the book of creation, in which His 
glorious attributes are written in large and legible cha- 
racters, Thronghout the whole of this, the first chapter 
to the Romans, St. Paul's object is to show that among the 
Greeks, the most enlightened of the heathen world, their 
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statesmen, philosophers, and priests, notwithstanding they 
enjoyed the fiill light of nature, were addicted to the most 
abominable superstition. St. Paul was, in the true sense 
of the words, a Christian philosopher ; but, it will not be 
disputed that his natural theology was fully on a par with 
that of Professor Powell. He would not have objected 
to the legitimate investigations of inductive philosophy 
fi*om any false apprehension of their damaging the Chris- 
tian faith ; but he differed from the philosophers of the 
modem infidel, pseudo-Christian, school in this — that he 
was incapable of entertaining the thought for an instant 
of separating Christianity from the law and testimony, as 
if not appertaining to the same divine records, as if Christ 
were not the predicted Messiah, spoken of by Moses and 
all the Prophets; "the Lamb slain before the world 
began." 

It is very fine to talk of one creative archetype, 
as if it were a mere bed of Procrustes; and to pay 
Mr. Babbage exaggerated compliments for " the sagacity 
with which he has elucidated the nature of ' intermitting 
larvs^ as exemplified in several parts of mathematical 
analysis, and in his own calculating engine, originally so 
constituted and framed that it shall give a long series of 
results, of a continuous character, but at some one point 
shall exhibit a singular apparent interruption of that 
series, or deviation from it, which is nevertheless really 
as much a part of the series as any of the more regular 
terms."* As if the convulsions and cataclasms, to which 
the earth which we inhabit has been subjected, and in 

* Philosophy of Creation. Kote, p. 473. 
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connexion with whick all the changes 
animal forma must be taken into our consideration, were 
but incidental interruptions in the machinery oF the 
world, foreseen and provided for from the beginning to 
the end of time, without derogating from the perfection 
of one creative archetype. 

Now, however humiliating it may be to the believer in 
the Bible to contend with such profane analogies, yet it 
cannot be lost labour to point out the distinction, never 
to be lost sight of, between the greatest achievements of 
human ingenuity, and the fabric of the world. la not the 
calculating, and eveiy other machine, perishable as the 
hand that made it ; emanating, as to its conceptive 
formula, from a mere spark of intellect ; and enduring 
only by the sufferance of the same divine power that 
made the world and will sustain it to the end ? 

Known unto God ware all His works from the beginning. 
He waa cognisant of the changes which they were des- 
tined to undergo, whether by some process of develop- 
ment, or by successive creations, or by both; neither is 
it any disparagement of His power and wisdom, but tbc 
contrary, that numberless changes, perpetuaUy occurring, 
are apparently accidental — and only so in appearance; 
for accidents in the natural, any niore than in tlie 
moral world, there are, properly speaking, nouf. To the 
Onmiscient the past and future are ahke present. 

If the Calviniat, who believes in predestination, will 
csplain to me how he reconciles the supposed inevitable 
neeeasily of events with the choice which he daily exer- 

iCH in regard to his own conduct in life, — if ho will show 

B how it happens that I am morally responsible for my 
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actions, and even thoughts, and yet that there is no act of 1 
my life, nor thought of my heart, that is not foreknown | 
to the great searcher of the hearts of men, — he will I 
then throw some light on the proceedings of that Being I 
" who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for erer." 

Thero cannot be a doubt that, at the moment when the I 
fiat of Omnipotence respecting the creation went forth, J 
all the changes, and ao called chances, occurring in the | 
revolution of agoa, were known and provided for by laws I 
of perpetual obligation ; nor does any considerate and I 
riglit-minded persoD doubt that the investigation of these I 
laws not only coustitutcs a legitimate exercise, but ia I 
one of the highest prerogatives, of the reasoning faculties 1 
of man ; but he is soon taught to know that the ways of 1 
God are abstractedly past finding out, since he ia sun 
be arrested, in whatever direction he may be prosecuting 
his inquiries, with the inexorable decree — " thus far shall 
thou go, and no farther." With all his boasting, there is 
a bourne which even his inductive philosophy will not . 
enable liim to pass. For all beyond this, more especially I 
for that inestimable knowledge which respects his being's I 
end and aim, he must have recourse to the book of God's 
revealed word. The Bible will tell him " all of himself j 
that he requires to know." It will tell him of hfe 
death ; of life forfeited and of death overcome ; and he will 
perceive, if his thoughts are rightly directed, that it is 
not a matter of sueh trifling importance as he may vainly 
have been led to suppose, how, and when, man first made 
his appearance upon the scene. What the Bible tells us J 
on this subject is as plain and intelligible as that which { 
mere reasoning philosophers advance is perplexed and 
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unintelligible. Either man wan created mature in all 
reipecU, and placed in tbo world at a time when it was fit 
to receive him, or his presence there is unaccountable. 
He could not have endured a day in the helpless state of 
infancy ; and, when the requirements of hia natural con- 
dition are recognised, another step, equally inconsistent 
with the notion of progressive development, must be con- 
ceded ; he must have been provided, as we are told by 
the inspired historian that ho soon was, with a help meet 
for him ; without which there could have been no per- 
petuation of his race, no son or daughter to survive liim. 
We may be quite content to let the matter in dispute 
rest upon this issue. It is of no consequence that, figu- 
ratively speaking, man is said to have been formed of the 
dust of the earth. Suffice it for us to know that God 
made him, and placed him in the garden of Eden, at the 
appointed time, of the fitness of which he was alone 
capable of judging ; that he was placed there in a state oi' 
innooeocy: that he was disobedient, and thereby for- 
feited his Maker's favour to the extent of implicating his 
whole posterity in the penalty due to his offence. 

However true, therefore, it may be that " the evidence 
of the material world points to eveT'exUting mind con- 
tinually manifested in the existing order of nature, as 
well as in all the Buccessive changes which we can trace 
through countloBS periods of past time ; but which, in all 
tbeir varied modifications, present not the smallest devia- 
tion from one great type of unity and harmony;" what 
haa this, after all, to do with the main question apper- 
taining to the existing condition and circumstances of the 
human race ? 
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Prior to the appearance of man upon the earth, it must 
have been pTeparedfor hi* reception; and we can account 
for kis presence in no other may than that which ha* 
been made known to us in the liiUe. 

Greologista may continue to investigate to the utmost 
the formation of the earth's crust, but their researches 
will leave us as much in the dark as ever in regard to the 
formation and nature of living beings. Life is that some- 
tiling superadded to matter vrhich transcenda the keenest 
penetration of human intellect ; which ia but a ray 
emanating from that Supreme Intelligence in which we 
live, and move, and liave our being. 

ProfcBsor Powell tells us that " the increasing tendency 
of all research towards harmony, simplicity, and unity of 
character, will be recognised as a pledge of its ultimate 
realization." " From the lowest mechanical or chemical 
influences on inorganic matter, there is an unbroken seriee 
to the first manifestation of organic changes ; irom these 
again — from the lowest vegetable or zoophytfl up to the 
highest mammalia — there is entirely one continuous pro- 
gression, its connexion from one term to another being 
carried on through absolutely insensible degrees and shades 
of difference." He then quotes Humboldt's observation that 
" All myths about imponderable matters and special vital 
forces inherent in organised beings, only render views of 
nature perplexed and indistinct;" and adds, as his own 
opinion, that " It is the unbroken preservation of this 
continuity which assures us that the nature of the vital 
principle must be sought for by no occult or mysterious 
process, but only by the patient application of the same 
inductive processes by which other physical principles 
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have been and always continue to be gi^adually cleared 
up and elicited j and by the operation of which, we may 
be assured, this hidden spring of life will, at some time, 
be disclosed, and brought out to occupy its place in 
hajTBony with all the other great principles of the uni- 
versal coamoB." Nevertheless, what Professor Powell 
wishes particularly to enforce, is the distinction between 
man's animal nature and his spiritual nature ; "the latter 
being independent of all material things and therefore 
relieved from all possibility of connection, or collision, 
with any physical traths or theories." To whatever 
extent this may be true, it is yet very far removed from 
man's most essential purpose. 

If Humboldt, or Professor Powell, or any other pro- 
fessor of the same school, will let us know in what 
respect his phOosophy differs from the philosophy of a 
cultivated heathen, I shall be more ready to attend to 
him. But failing to do Ibis, I must look to some other 
quarter for the doctrine of life and immortality. I 
look to the Bible, and am satisfied. I am fully persuaded 
that it is an inspired book, and that the truth it contains 
must be of supreme importance. These philosophers are 
very unreasonable in supposing that it matters little 
whether the results of their philosophical and scientific 
researches be consistent with what tho Bible tells us of 
the creation or not ; whether, in short, tho Bible be true 
or false; for to this point their argument tends. Now, 
it may be quite true that spiritual matters can only bo 
spiritually discerned. But the spirit of man looks to the 
Spirit of God for guidance in all things ; and we 
seek a written code of life which connects us, in our 
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prMGnt etate, with that future stal« of which we know 
nothing certainly but what we find in the Bible. When, 
therefore, wa are told, os-cathedra, that unless we would 
forfeit all pretensions to the light of aoientific induction, 
we must give up the Mosaic account of the creation as k 
fable or a myth, we challenge further inquiry, and we 
find that, whatever appearance there may be of diaagree- 
ment betwixt the elucidationa of modern geologists and 
the account which the inspired author of the Pentateuch 
gives of the different stages of progression, there is far 
more reason to admire the general correspondence be- 
tween the two statements, than to demur at apparent 
discrepant'iea. The Mosaic history is not to be regarded 
as a mere lecture on geology ; but with the most perfect 
confidence it may be asserted that none but an inspired 
penman could have written what we read of the creation. 
in the first chapter of Genesis. Modern geologists may! 
enable us to form some imperfect conjectures respecting, 
the phenomena of past ages ; they may produce evidence 
of the semblance of conformity throughout to one grand , 
creative archetype ; but when they affirm, that the vast 
diversity of animal forms, which are found to have existed 
at different periods, arose out of the changing conditions 
of the earth's crust, 6j gradual development, and not by ' 
successive creations, we are most advantageously at issue \ 
with them ; since it is, we repeat, simply impossible that 
man could have existed a single day in the state of help-' 
less, unprotected infancy. All animals, in fact, require 
the prior existence of mature parents ; for, whatever ' 
instinctive precocity may be evinced by certain creatui 
at their birth, still there was provision made for them 
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3 particular animal economy of mature progenitors. 
These are facts whicli do not admit of contradiction; and 
the attempt to people the earth after any other mode than 
that assigned by the inipired patriarch, serves but to 
show the wealcnesfi of all attempts to contravene the dicta 
of revelation. 

Great credit is taken, to which I have already briefly 
Glided, on the score of some imagined analogy between the 
breaks which occur in the calculating machine of Mr. 
Babbage, and these concussions and evolutions of nature 
which have interrupted its uniform course, and have com- 
bined, in some way or other, with periods of incalculable 
length to bring about the changes whichhave taken place in 
theformsoForganiclife; and it is almost insinuated that the 
Creator is thus dishonoured in not allowing Him even the 
prescience of a human inventor. Whereas the very con- 
trary of this is the truth. No believer in the Scriptures 
entertains a doubt that God determined from the very 
I beginning what was to happen. His never-failing Pro- 
vidence ordereth, and ever hath ordered, all tilings both in 
' heaven and earth ; and so far must it have been from His 
intention to connect the formation of man with the first 
rudiments of Creation, that we have shown it to he im- 
possible to assign him a place on earth, before that earth 
I had undergone such changes, as made it a fit habitation 
I for him. This argument cannot he brought out too 
I prominently, nor dwelt upon with too determined an 
I emphasis. It is alone sufficient to shatter to atoms the 
I theory of development. That excellent man and saga- 
\ done philosopher. Professor Sedgwick, after referring 
\ to the published works and well-known opinions of 
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Professor E. Forbes, and expressing the highest re- 
spect for him, as a most unwearied and original inves- 
tigator into the causes that have modified the distribution 
of our living organic types, adds, "No one can doubt 
his knowledge of the extreme modifications to which 
animal life is now exposed by a change of physical con- 
ditions ; and no one will doubt his boldness as a theorist, 
or his capacity for the apprehension of the highest forms 
of physical truth. Guided by facts, and the analogies 
of living nature, he denies the reality of any develop- 
ment whatsoever directly depending upon time. He 
contends that no modification of specific types, and no 
rational theory of transmutation, can account for such a 
succession of organic types as is seen in the old strata of 
the earth. The succession implies nothing less than a 
creative power bringing the forms of organic life into 
co-ordination with the successive physical conditions of 
the earth." 

Professor Sedgwick then proceeds to say — "As no 
fauna can exist without some flora to support it, we 
might conclude, without any further evidence, that some 
species of the vegetable kingdom must have preceded the 
animal. In like manner, however imperfect may be our 
ancient organic records, we might conclude that some of 
the herbivorous tribes of the mammal class must have 
preceded the carnivorous. Reasoning of this kind may 
be admitted without scruple, because it is based on what 
we know of existing nature ; and the facts of geology, 
notwithstanding the imperfection of its documents, seem 
to be in accordance with these sure elements of our 
knowledge. Admitting, however, that vegetables pre- 
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ceded animalB; and, bo far as we have physical evidence 
bearing upon the queatior, that fishes csnae into being 
before reptiles, reptiles before mammalB, and that man 
is one of the last beings in the order of creation ; what 
does all this prove for the theory of development ? Abso- 
lutely nothing ; unless it can be farther shown that the 
genera and apeciea of Ibo several classes have been pro- 
duced successively on some natural, ascending scale. 
Geologists, with one voice, deny that there is any such 
evidence of progression. They point to continual breaks 
in the organic scale ; and they believe that the highest 
development of each class is a fact not dependent upon 
time, but upon physical conditions." 

Let us now sec what the Bible says upon the subject. 

1. The inspired author of the Pentateuch begins with 
the creation of matter and the production of light ; and 
this first stage is denominated "the first day." 

2. The next step, or stage, is set forth as consisting of a 
due arrangement of the previously chaotic mass of waters. 

3. The third stage is the gathering of the waters toge- 
ther so as to let the dry land appear. " And God called 
the dry land earth ; and the gathering together of the 
waters called He seas : And God saw that it was good. 
And God said. Let the earth bring forth grass, the 
herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after 
his kind, whose seed is in itself upon the earth ; and it 
was 80. And the earth brought forth grass, and herb 
yielding seed after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, 
whoso seed was in itself, after his kind ; and God saw 
that it was good. And the evening and the morning were 
the third day." 
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4, The fourth stage was chavacterised by the creatitfl 
of lights, as distinct from the pritoe-val light, in the i 
mumeDt of heaven ; of these, the sun aad moon 
especially devoted to the service of this our earth. 

5. The work of the fifth day consisted of the creatiofl 
of the inhabitants of the waters ; and of the fowls of t 



6. And lastly, as the work of the sixth period, o 
we first find that the earth is Gtocked with the beaat a 
the earth, with cattle, and with everything that creepedj 
upon the earth, each after its respective kind ; and thei 
and not tiE then, when all was ready for him, Got 
created man in Hii^ own image; and God gave hin t 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and-^ 
over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the e&rth, 4 

7. The Jehovah Elohim, the Almighty Creator, 
Triune God, is then, in consideration of the supre 
importance of a seventh day of rest, represcntod i 
all the simplicity and sublimity of figurative diction, i 
Himself resting from all His work which He had made. ' 

" And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it;] 
because that in it He had rested from all His work whicb 
God created and made." 

Now, whatever geologists may affirm to the contrar^fl 
I maintain that their analysis of the earth's crust, i 
perfect as it is, and ever must bo, is, on the whoW 
astonishingly in accordance with the Mosaic accountij 
Had Moses been a fabulist, he would have stumbled i 
every stop, instead of proceeding, as he has done, witi^ 
inspired sagacity, from the chaotic state to that pet^ 
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fection of nature when we find the progenitors of tbe 
human race enjoying the deUghta of the Garden of Eden. 
The crust of tbe earth, notwithstanding tlio jiraise- 
worthy investigations of modern geologists, is inTolved 
in intricacies which no process of induction, no analogical 
inferences, will ever thoroughly unravel; there being no 
possible clue to the cL&ngiDg condition of the material 
elements of the world; whilst, with reference to the one 
creative archetype, none but the avowed atheist will 
doubt that the Maker of the world knew from the begin- 
ning every condition to which it ever has been, or ever 
will be subjected. 

Not only can we form no certain opinions respecting 
the phenomena which characterise the first four periods 
f the earth's evolution, but, even when we reach the 
fifth day, we must still be satisfied with what the 
inspired historian relates; the crust of the earth was 
then suificiently advanced to become to a certain extent 
inhabitable; but great were the changes which it must 
have subsequently undergone ere it was fitted for the 
abode of various animals, and lastly of man. It is 
further satisfactory to know that the sixth day, by 
introducing to our notice an indefinite variety of 
creatures, supplies a margin sufficiently wide for ihe 
exercise of all imaginable conjecture in regard to classes, 
genera, and species. 

Gieology does not contradict tho presumed fact that 
the world was prepared by degrees for tho habitation of 
Animated beings; whilst the Bible speaks distinctly of 
progressive creations under circumstances of physical 
change of which we have no cognisance. 



Whatever evidence, therefore, there may be of pro- 
gression, amidst successive wrecks nnd cataclasma, in 
conformity with one creative archetype, it may confi- 
dently be affirmed that the theory of animal development 
is equally opposed to the word of God and to 
sity of the ease which required maturity aa the India- 
penaablo requisite of man's first existence upon 

All that ig known respecting our progenitors, dorin] 
the period between the creation of man and the Noahchic 
deluge, is little calculate-d to gratify curiosity 
nevertheless amply sufficient as constituting the essential 
groundwork of the history of our salvation. Detacht 
from the facta which the inapired author of the Pi 
tateuch has recorded, Christianity is meaologless 
when taken in connexion with the creation and fall 
our first parents, it is in perfect harmony with the ho] 
and fears, the yearnings and aspirations of our i 
nature. Either we believe what Moses tells us, or 
is no meaning in the words "as in Adam all died, 
so in Christ shall all be made alive," Believing what 
he says, the dominion of faith is established on an im- 
moveable foundation. In short, connected as the 
doctrine of the cross is with that revealed by Moses o£i 
the creation, and the fall of man, there can be nothii 
more inimical to the cause of Christianity than 
attempts of modem infidels to invalidate the authority 
the Mosaic evidence. Moses does not go about to proTi 
that there is a God, but, to u8e the words of Bisho] 
Wilson, " he justly supposes that whoever conaiderB 
works of creation must be convinced, that a B^ug 
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infinite perfection, wisdom, and power, whom we call 
God, was the Creator of all things. The holy patriarch 
does not attempt to penetrate, much leaa to scrutinize the 
counsels of Omnipotence. He presumes not to meddle 
with His motives. The information which he gives us, 
he gives as communicated to him by that Holy Spirit 
who, with the Father and the Son, have constituted the 
Jehovah Elohim from all eternity." 

What wretched twaddle is it, then, on the part of pro- 
fessing phOoaophers, to claim the Christian name whilst 
they rend asunder the two Testaments which together 
constitute the eiiarter of our religion ! They tell us, for- 
sooth, that the Christian religion is a spiritual concern 
irrespective of any material cosmogony whatever, and 
that Christiana need not trouble themselves with what 
Moses has said upon the subject. So that, according to 
their philosophy, Christianity is, at best, nothing more 
than the perfection of rationalism, with no greater assu- 
rance of Ufe and immortality than was vouchsafed t 
Socrates or Plato. 

Aa a mere system of ethics, Christianity is, indeed, 
unrivalled. But man iu his fallen state is not a lit 
recipient of its superhuman purity. Iu order to become 
such, he must first be washed in the mystical blood of the 
Lamb, and be made an inheritor, by baptism, of the king- 
dom of heaven. All this, it may be said, we are taught 
by Christ himself, and His apostles. But who is Christ, 
and who are His apostles ? Where are their credentials 
to be found, that we may know in what we trust ? They 
are no where to be found but in the Bible. There we 
learn that Christ, the eternal Son of the Father, came 
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down from heaveii to take our nature upon Him, and to 
save 08^ bj the sacrifice of Himself npon the cross firom 
the penaltj of guilt incurred bj our first parents. These 
are tidings which require both covenants to confirm them ; 
and the follj of supposing that Christianity can disp^ose 
with the testimony of Moses and the prophets, whose 
main concern it was to prepare the world for the advent 
of a Redeemer, implies an utter insensibility to the whole 
tenour of the GrospeL And yet there are modem philoso- 
pherSy who, in renouncing the inspiration of Moses, would 
have us suppose that they do no despite to the religion of 
Christ. Whereas, whatever obscurity there may be in 
the cosmogony of Moses, we know it to be frmdamentally 
true, for the very reason that he speaks not the words of 
man's wisdom, t)ut such as were in^sed into him by the 
Spirit of God. The Jews believe Moses and the pro- 
phets ; but they repudiate the writings of the evan- 
gelists. These modem philosophers profess to think well 
of Christ and His apostles, but they deny the inspi- 
ration of the holy men of old, to whom they are referred 
by our Saviour himself who bids them '^ Search the 
Scriptures ; for in them ye think ye have eternal life ; 
and they are they which testify of me."* Utrum 
Horum? 

There is something so egregiously olBTensive to the faith 
of a Christian in Professor's Powell's third Essay on the 
"Philosophy of Creation," that I would refrain from 
again noticing it, if it were not for the opportunity it 
affords of further vindicating the inspired writings of 

* John V. 89. 



Moms from the injustice with which he, and others of the 
Bame snhool, liave so foully assailed them. 

We are told, " that in proportion as man's Tooral supe- 
riority ia held to consist in attributes not of a material or 
corporeal kind or origin, it can signifj' little how his 
physical nature may Lave originated. The same moral 
superiority may equally belong lo him, whether origiBaUy 
evolved out of any form of earlier organic life or out of a 
clod of the earth. All truths relative to man's moral or 
spiritual nature, in proportion as that nature is held to be 
of an immatei-ial kind, must be allowed to be entirely 
independent of any theories of the origin of his animal 
existence. The Scripture account refers not to man's 
phyncal constitution, but to his peculiar spiritual nature : 
to that part of his nature which is spoken of expressly as 
distinct from, and independent of, his physical constitution 
and material organisation."" Therefore, whether we 
consider all the varied modifications of animal life as 
produced according to some regular scheme of physical 

968, or can identify that scheme with certain physiolo- 
gical indications of rudimentary evolution, wo commit no 
breach of faith, since all geologists allow that Moses is a 
blunderer, and that what we have to look to for the 
origin of man, and of all other animals, is geology and not 
Scripture. "There seems no reason," he argues, "from 
any good analogy, why human remains might not be 
, found in deposits corresponding to periods immensely 
more remote than commonly supposed, when tho earlh 

i equally well suited for human habitation. And if 
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ins were to occur, it ia equiilly accordant vitfe 
all analogy to expect that they might be those of an 
extinct and lower tyecie*. It ia a perfectly conceivable 
idea that a lower species of the human race might have 
existed destitute of the gift of a moral and spiritual 
nature." In otlier words, what the ijispireJ patriarch 
has told U3 respecting the creation of man may, or may A 
not, be true. Now I think enough has been said already J 
to show that in no other way than that recorded by I 
Mosoa is it possible to account for the appearance of man I 
on the scene. Even suppotin^ that a race ofTnen inferior 1 
to that of Adam, may have existed at tome unknomn I 
period o/ the world, it still u evident that creation, and J 
not development, must have placed them there ; a state of 1 
parental maturity being iu all instances required, from J 
which the notion of creation is as inseparable as that of I 
development ia nugatory. 

If Professor Powell can bring himself to believe that, 
in any number of years, a mouse may be developed into 
an elephant, or an oak into an apple-tree, his credulity 
far exceeds anything allied to that fond subject of hia 
derision, "an indiscriminato and unthinking Bibliolati^." 
There are some, he derisively tells us, of these 
discriminate and unthinking Bibliolators," who 
believe that the " permanence of species" ia a Scriptural I 
doctrine, because it is said that plants, " after their | 
kind, have their seed in themselves 1" Eheu I jam 
satis est ! 

Still I must proceed another step or two. In what 
way, and to what extent are we, as Christii 
in the veracity of Moses? Everyway. If he were not an I 
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inspired historian, we shall seek in vain for the confirma- 
tion of our holy religion. 

" The creation of the world," it has been truly and 
piously said, " was an evont equally interesting to the 
whole human race ; and the acknowledgment of God as 
our Creator, ia a duty incumbent on every individual of 
mankind." But it might almost seem to have been 
unnecessary to give his creature man any information, 
much less any precise information, relative to tho plan 
of creation ; and, humanly speaking, it does appear, 
from Gren. ii. 4, where it is said, " These are the 
generations of the heavens and of the earth when 
they were created, in the day that the Lord God made 
the earth and the heavens," that the great reason for 
the division of the work into six periods was that 
crowning point a seventh day of rest. So great ia the 
importance of a seventh day of rest, that God Himself, 
Jehovah Elohim, as we see in the preceding verse of the 
same chapter, condescended to speak of Ilis own resting 
from the work of creation on the seventh day, as a 
reason for blessing and sanctifying it; and among aU the 
vain endeavours of infidels to escape from the meshes of 
revelation, there is none more futile than that of eluding 
the etem^ obligation of a seventh day of rest. " It ia a 
gross mistake," as Bishop Horsley has well rcmai-ked, " to 
consider the Sabbath as a mere festival of the Jewish 
church, deriving its whole sanctity from the Levitical 
law J it was unquestionably an observance of the patri- 
archal ages before the institution of the Mosaic cove- 
nant. The very words wtiich God spake through the 
mouth of Moses (Exod. xx. 11), imply that the ordinance 
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was one of an earlier age, since it is said ' that in six 
days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all 
that in them is, and rested the seventh day, wherefore 
the Lord blessed the seventh day and hallowed it.' " * 
In pursuance of this admirable train of argument, the 
learned Bishop proceeds to say, — " An institution of this 
antiquity, and of this general importance, could derive 
no part of its sanctity from the authority of the Mosaic 
law ; and the abrogation of that law no more releases the 
worshippers of God from a rational observation of a 
Sabbath, than it cancels the injunction of filial piety, or 
the prohibitions of theft or murder, adultery, calumny, 
and avarice. The worship of the Christian church is 
properly to be considered as a restoration of the patri- 
archal in its primitive simplicity and purity ; and of the 
patriarchal worship, the Sabbath was the noblest and 
perhaps the simplest rite."f If we admit, therefore, the 
vast importance of a seventh day of rest to the temporal 
as well as eternal interests of mankind, it surely cannot 
be deemed a light matter whether we derive our authority 
for its divine origin at the time of the creation of man, 
from an inspired historian, or from a mere fabulist. 
Philosophers, I repeat, make a great mistake who repre- 
sent the Mosaic record as unessential to the faith of a 
Christian ; or who would set the cosmogony of Moses 
aside, because it is not, what it does not profess to be, a 
complete natural history of the earth and its inhabitants. 

* Three Sermons on Mark il. 27. 

t The grounds for sabstitnting our Sunday for the Jewish Sabbath, the first for 
the last day of the week, have been set forth by no one with greater perspicuity and 
strength of argument, than by John Bunyan, in one of the elaborate Essays 
published among his '* Minor Works." 
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The accotmt which Moses has given of the antediluvian 
world is extremely brief. It brings ua, nevertheless, to 
that awful catastrophe, the Noahchic deluge, with suffi- 
cient circumatantiality to satisfy the requisitions of a ra- 
tional faitii. Here, again, the cavilling philosopher may 
find many things which do not square with hia line and 
compass ; but the fact of a deluge is undeniable. " K we 
take," says the learned and judicious Stackhouae, "the 
circuit of the globe, and inquire of the inhabitants of 
every climate, we shall find that the fame of this deluge 
is gone through the earth j and that in every part of the 
known world there are certain records and traditions of 
it ... . and what is more remarkable still, the different 
people of the world have each a tale to tell, some one 
way, some another, concerning the restoration of man- 
kind ; which is a full proof, that they thought all mankind 
was once destroyed in that deluge." What the author of 
" An Analysis of Ancient Mythology," the venerable Jacob 
Bryant, says, with a still greater extent of erudition, 
IB to the same etfect His system professea to contain 
an account of the first ages, from the deluge to the dis- 
persion, lu his preface Le t*lla us, *'that in the execu- 
tion of his work there will be brought many surprising 
proofs in confirmation of the Mosaic account ; it will he 
found from repeated evidence, that what the divine his- 
torian has transmitted, ia assuredly true. And though 
the nations, who preserved memorials of the deluge, have 
not, perhaps, stated accurately the time of that event ; 
yet it will be found the great epocha to which they 
reierred ; the highest point to which they could ascend. 
This was CBteemud the renewal of the world, the new 
Q 4 
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birth of mankind, and tho ultimate of Gentile history. 
Some traces may, perhaps, be discernible in their rites 
and mysteries of the antidiluvian system ; but those very 
few, and hardly perceptible. The deluge was the grand 
epocha of every ancient kingdom. It is to bo observed, 
that when colonies made anywhere a settlement, they in- 
grafted their antecedent history upon the subsequent events 
of the place. And as in those days they could carry up 
the genealogy of their princes to the very source of all, it 
will be found, under whatever title he may come, that the 
6rst king in every country was Noah." "In the prose- 
cution of my system," Bryant says, " I shall endeavour 
particularly to com.pare sacred history with profane, and 
prove the general assent of mankind to tho wonderful 
events recorded. My purpose is not to lay science in 
ruins ; but instead of desolating to build up, and to 
rectify what time has impaired ; to divest mythology of 
every foreign and unmeaning ornament, and to display 
the truth in its native simplicity ; to show that all the 
rites and mysteries of the Gentiles were only so many 
memorials of their principal ancestors, and of the great 
occurrences to which they had been witnesses. Among 
these memorials the chief were the ruin of mankind by a 
flood, and the renewal of the world in one family. They 
had symbolical representations by which those occur- 
rences were commemorated, and the ancient hymns in 
their temples were to the same purpose. They all related 
to the history of the first ages, and to the same events 
which are recorded by Moses."* 
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St. Paul merely speaks of Noah's building the ark as 
an heroic act of faith — " By faith Noah, being wnrne J of 
God of things not seen as yet, moved with fear, prepared 
an ark to the saving of his house ; by the which be con- 
demned tliB worldj aad became heir of the rigbtcouBness 
which is by faith." (Heb. xi. 7.) 

What it chiefly concerns us, as Christiana, to know i^ 
that after the primitive world had, by their departure from 
righteousness, incurred a general sentence of condemna- 
tion, God, merciful in judgment, and mindful of His covc- 
Dant with our first parents, when He said to the serpeni, 
that the seed of the woman whom he had seduced should 
bruise his head, soiected Noah, as a just man and perfect 
in his generations, and said unto him — " Behold I, even I, 
do bring a flood of waters upon the earth, to destroy all 
fleah wherein is the breath of life from under heaven ; 
and everything that is in the earth shall die. But witli 
thee will I estabhsh my covenant."" 

Learned men, anxious to soften the stony heart of 
unbelief, have been busy with their conjectures as to the 
source of so much water as would suffice to cover the 
whole earth. But here, a« in other disruptions and catas- 
trophes to which the terrestrial ball lias been subjected, 
rain is the attempt to assign any cause for the pro- 
duction of such stupendous events which will not require 
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to be resolved into the fiat of that same Omnipotence 
which, at the beginning, called the worlds into existence. 
Nothing, in fact, can surpass the obligation we are under 
to Moses, or rather to the Holy Spirit by whom he was 
inspired, for having given a history of all that interests 
us as Christians, from the creation to the arrival of the 
Israelites in the land of Canaan. And, Oh, what a com- 
position is that prophetic song which he spoke in the 
ears of all the congregation of Israel 1 " Give ear, 
O ye heavens, and I will speak : and hear, O earth, the 
words of my mouth." (Deut. xxxii.) What Bishop 
Lowth has said of it is, that '^ Its opening is singularly 
elegant and magnificent, its whole arrangement and 
structure regular, easy, and adapted to the nature of the 
subject in an order nearly historical. It embraces an 
incredible variety of the most important topics ; the 
truth and justice of God, His fatherly affection, and 
most unwearied loving-kindness towards His chosen 
people : the ungrateful and rebellious disposition of that 
people in return ; then the heat of the divine displeasure, 
and its most alarming menaces, delivered in a noble per- 
sonification, equal in grandeur to anything which exists 
in the choicest treasures of poetry ; at the same time it 
represents these very tides of indignation occasionally 
moderated by mildness and compassion, and terminated 
at length in promises and consolation." 

Whatever information Noah may have derived from 
his father Lamech, who had conversed with Adam fifty 
years, our chief reliance must still be placed, not on 
tradition, however well authenticated, but on the autho- 
ritative writings of the inspired patriarch; for to the 
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Spirit of God alooe could have been known the circum- 
stances and ordinances connected with the whole chain 
of human redemption ; and to the guidance of thia un- 
erring Spirit, Moses, we may be sure, committed himself 
with respect to whatever he haa recorded. Those philo- 
sophers, I repeat, who hold the Mosaic record cheap, 
require to be constantly reminded, that the Christian 
religion is baseless without it. From what other source 
do we derive any specific knowledge of the creation, or 
of the fall of man, and of his redemption ? How do 
these philosophers propose to deal with the primitive 
ppophecios ? With such, for instance, as the following — 
■' It shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heeh"" Or what evasive meaning will they assign to 
that solemn declaration of St. Paul, — "As in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. "f Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is described as the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world ; and to whom, I 
again ask, but to the inspired historian of the Penta- 
teuch, are we indebted fur the first links of the chain of 
revelation ? 

Scripture history extends from the beginning to the 
end of time ; and to show how completely the whole 
Bible, and not the New Testament only, is imphcated in 
the blessed work of our redemption, I cannot refrain 
from subjoining the following splendid peroration of 
Bishop Horsley at the conclusion of his third Sermon on 
the text, 2 Pet. i. 20, — " Knowing this first, that no pro- 
phecy of the Scriptures is of any private interpretation." 
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Aiter a lucid expo^tion of the prophetic i 
of Noah relative to the respeetive posterity of hia tiire« 
sons, Sbem, Ham, and Jtiphot [ after showing how noto- 
rious the fact i^ " that the Gospel, from the beginning 
to the preaont times, hath made the greatest progress i 
Europe, and in those parts of Asia which were first 
peopled by the posterity of Japhet ; whilst among the 
uncivihzed desccDdants of Ham, and the degenerate s 
of Shem, it hath not been bo generally spread, or hath | 
not so deeply taken root," he proceeds to say, " The 
phenomenon which Noah's prophecy presents, if it be 
not a real prophecy brought by Providence t 
pletion, is that of a prediction of an immense extent and j 
variety of moaning, which hath had the wonderful good 
fortune to be verified in every branch. If this cannot 
be supposed to have happened without Providence, in | 
the single instance of this prophecy, how much less in | 
all the instances of prophecies of this sort which o 
Holy Writ ? And if this could be conceived of all those 
prophecies, so far as they floncern secular events, yet, let ] 
me aak, do we not find in every one of them, or at least | 
in tho far greater part, that some event of the Messiah's 
reign, or something characteristic of His time or person, ] 
makes one, and for the most part the most obvious, of I 
the various meanings? And is this, too, casnal, that [ 
such a variety of predictions as we find of this sort i 
the Bible, delivei-ed in diflerent ages, upon very different 1 
occasions, should be so framed as all to bear upon one 
great object? Should you see the rays of the sun 
reflected from a system of pohshed planes, and trans- 
mitted through a variety of refractive surfaces, collect 
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at last in a burning point, and ihere by tlicir united 
action melt down the stubborn metal which resists the 
chemist's furnace, would you refer the wonderful effect 
to chance, rather than to an exquiaitfi polish — to an 
accurals conformation and a just arrangement of the 
mirrora and the glasses ? Would you not suppose that 
the fikill of many artists had concurred to execute the 
different parts of the machine, under the direction of 
aome man of far superior knowledge, by whom the pro- 
perties of light and the laws of its reflections and refrac- 
tions were understood, and by whom the effect which you 
bad seen produced was originally intended ? And can 
you suppose that it hath happened without design and 
contrivance, that the rays of the prophetic ligfit are 
concentrated in a single point to illuminaio a single 
object?" 

Professor Powell, on the other hand, tells us that 
" throughout those unfathomable deptlis of primeval time, 
which it transcends imagination to conceive or arithmetic 
to express, the organic world is, aud always has been, 
emphatically one." " The globe which we inhabit has 
advanced with slow and stately steps, guided by the 
archetypal light, amidst the wreck of worlds, from the 
first embodiment of the vertebrate idea under its old 
Ichthyic vestment, until it became arrayed in the glorious 
garb of the human form." " The operations of Divine 
Power can alone be traced in the indications of law and 
unity, order and system, without which evidences of uni- 
veraal mind and enprerae reason, arbitrary intervention 
might be only irresistible fate, and sudden revolutionary 
changes and convulsions only atheistic anarchy." 
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(Msnt^i tod Ovam »d, lanwttlwV &«■, Sb- J. 
Hendbdl, turt •ddoobd as entertBiimig tfe mip iiisi;per> 
al^ <j|i»j<9edMif to eoooeBBTe creniotm. Thcj aH |ko- 
nooxMse a4ilik09itatare!j, diat bct fok the ijwii'mi 

U wQuid dooMess be duoorerad diat die nnsmMtkm of 
frtjsb species was die lesolt of a natural, in eautr^- 
distuietkMi to a DuraenloiiSy proeefis; due hwifriiig mpam 
it, m Qpj^iontkm alike to reason and Scr ip t ur e^ diat man 
was (irooght upon die seene, not hj a ^edfie act of 
ereatkm^ but in eonformitj widi some (nnim^;inaMe) 
process of development or trananntadon. 

Whether, as Professor Powell inBinnatfiB» his viewB aie 
as distinct from Pantheism, as reason finom abeorditj, it 
is worthless to inquire. But when he affirms that ^tiie 
main source of the difficulty and objecdcms which haire 
been felt, on religious grounds, against any dieory of die 
evolution of organised existence by the agency of natural 
causes, is their supposed repugnance to particular yiews 
of tlieological doctrines, and die declarations of Scripture 
on wliieh those doctrines are founded," f we admit such 
to be the case; and, considering it altogedier idle to 
speculate, as he does, on what may have occurred ages 
ago, and on the impossibiUty of telling to how great an 
extent successive deviations might be carried in immense 
periods of past time under changing external condi- 
tions — we come at once to the main fact, '* the veracity, 
namely, of the Bible." 

If we are not to believe what Moses tells us of the 

♦ Phil, of Creation, p. 448, 449. T Ibid., p. 457. 
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creation of the world, we must of course withhold our 
belief of what he relates respecting a deluge. In fact, we 
muBt abandon inspiration altogether, and cbooee a coamoe 
for ouTselTea in some school of modern philosophy. But, 
before this is done, let me entreat professing Christiana to 
reason a while together, and, aft*r duly weighing the evi- 
dence for and against revealed religion, decide whether it 
be wise, at the bidding of certain philosophers, to separate 
themselves from the covenanted mercies of God, As 
ChriBtiana, we are bound to believe not only whttt Moses 
liaa related of the generations of u 
but likewise all that he has related ( 
descendants ; of the call of Abraham, a 
of his descendants, the children of Israel, until their 
arrival in the land of Canaan. For my own part, I 
neither require, for the confirmation of my faith, tho 
abundant information which the learned researches of 
Jacob Bryant and others supply; nor the still more 
eonolusive evidence of the veracity of the Pentateuch, 
which may be derived from a comparison of actual 
events with their predictions in regard to the posterity 
of the sons of Noah, Sufficient for me is the evidence 
which greets nie from the canopy of heaven, as often as I 
see that glorious arc expanded over it which was set up 
in token of the covenant entered into with Noah and his 
family,* that such a flood as was then receding from the 
face of the earth should never agiun overwhelm it. 



I before the flood, 

Noah and his 

Lnd of the fortunes 
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" That glorious arc," Dr. Chalmers observes, " has been 
appropriated by science as her own," but, not unmindful 
of a superior inspiration to that of his own poetic tem- 
perament, he immediately adds, that '^ nevertheless it is 
placed there by God Himself as the unfailing token of a 
sunshine already began, and a storm now ended."* 

It is curious to see with what extraordinary infelicity 
Sir T. Browne has set down as a vulgar error — " That 
there was no rainbow before the flood," 

Being fond of paradoxes, he first admits that the text 
Gen. ix. 13, "I do set my bow in the clouds," &c., is 
in favour of its not being a vulgar error; and then 
proceeds to say, that " nevertheless, we cannot conclude 
the non-existence of the rainbow, since, by the decree of 
reason and philosophy, the rainbow hath its ground in 
nature, as caused by the rays of the sun falling upon a 
rorid and opposite cloud. And, therefore, to conceive 
there was no rainbow before, because God chose this out 
as a token of the covenant, is to conclude the existence 
of things from their signalities. With equal reason we 
may infer there was no water before the institution of 
baptism, nor bread and wine before the Holy Eucha- 

rist."t 

But what natural or necessary connexion is there 
between the sacramental symbols and the grace of which 
they are the instituted means ? Bread and wine are the 
accidents and not the essentials of the Sacrament ; neither 
are they administered in common, and alike to all, albeit 
of universal concernment ; whereas the rainbow is made 

* Chalmers' Sermoiu, i. 49. 
Enquiries into Vulgar and Common Errors, B. yii. e. 4. 
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like the sun to rise on the evil and on the good ; and is 
sent like the min on the just and on the unjust. 

Mui^h more to the purpose ia what Burnet says on the 
same suhject, whose piety, at all times and good sense 
not unfrequentlj, irradiate the incredible ecoentricitiea of 
his " Theory of the Earth." 

" This we say," speaking of the rainbow, " is a 
creatare of the modem world, and was not seen nor known 
before the flood. Moses (Genesis ix., 12, 13) plainly 
intimates as much, or rather directly affirms it ; for he 
says, ' the bow was set in the clouds after the deluge as a 
confirmation of the promise or covenant which God made 
with Noah, that He would drown the world no more with 
water,' And how could it be a sign of this, or given as a 
pledge and confirmation of such a promise, if it was in 
the clouds before, and with no regard to the promise, 
and stood there, it may be, when the world was going to 
be drowned ? This would have been but cold comfort to 
Noah, to have had such a pledge of the divine veracity. 
TouTl say, it may be, that it was not a sign or pledge 
that signified naturally, but voluntarily only, and by 
Divine institution. I am of opinion, I confess, that it 
signified naturally, and by connection with the efi'ect, 
importing thus much, that the state of nature was changed 
from what it was before, and so changed, that the earth 
was no more in a condition to perish by water. But, 
however, let us grant that it signified only by institution ; 
to make it significant in this sense, it must be something 
new, otherwise it could not signify any new thing, or be 
the confirmation of a new promise. If God bad said to 
Noah, 'I make a promise to you, and to all living creatures. 
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that the world shall never be destroyed by water again, 
and for confirmation of this, behold, I set the sun m the 
firmament;^ would this have been any strengthening of 
Noah's faith, or any satisfaction to his mind ? * Why,' 
says Noah, ^the sun was in the firmament when the deluge 
came, and was a spectator of that sad tragedy ; why may 
it not be so again? What sign or assurance is this 
against a second deluge ? ' When God gives a sign in the 
heavens, or on the earth, or any prophecy or promise to be 
fulfilled, it must be by something new, or by some change 
wrought in nature ; whereby God doth testify to us, that 
He is able and willing to stand to His promise. Gk)d 
says to Ahaz, ' Ask a sign of the Lord ; ask it either in 
the depth, or in the height above.' And when Ahaz 
would ask no sign, God gives one unasked, 'Behold, 
a Virgin shall conceive a Son.' So, when Zachary was 
promised a son, he asketh for a sign, ' Whereby shall I 
know this ? for I am old, and my wife well strichen in 
years;' and the sign given him was, that he became 
dumb, and continued so till the promise was fulfilled. 
Accordingly, when Abraham asked a sign, whereby he 
might be assured of God's promise that his seed should 
inherit the land of Canaan (Genesis xv. 8), 'tis said 
(ver. 17), * When the sun went down and it was darky 
behold a smohing furnace and a burning lamp passed 
betwixt the pieces of the beasts that he had cut asunder.' 
So in other instances of signs given in external nature, 
as the sign given to King Hezekiah for his recovery, and 
to Gideon for his victory ; to confirm the promise made 
to Hezekiah, the shadow went back ten degrees in Ahaz's 
dial ; and for Oideon, his fleece was wet, and aU the 
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ground about it dry; and then, to change the trial, 
it was dry, and all the ground about it wet. These 
were all signs very proper, significant, and satisfactory, 
having something surprising and extraordinary, yet these 
were signs by institution only ; and to be such they must 
have something new and strange, as a mark of the hand 
of God, otherwise they can have no. force or signi- 
fic&ncy. 

" Accordingly we see Moses himself in another place 
speaks this very sense, when in the mutiny or rebellion 
of Corah and Dathan, he speaks thus to tho people, — 
' If these men die the common death of men, then the 
Lord hath not sent me. But if the Lord make a new 
thing, and the earth open her mouth and swallow them 
up, &c., then you shall understand that these men have 
provoked the Lord,' (Num. xxvi. 29, 30.) So, in the 
ease of Noah, if God created a new creature, the sign 
was effectual ; but where everything continues to be as 
it was before, and the face of nature, in all its parts, the 
very same, it cannot signify anything new, nor any new 
intention in the Anther of nature ; and consequently 
cannot be a sign or pledge, a token or assurance of the 
accomplishment of any new covenant or promise made 
by Him. " ..." With regard to the rainbow, how espe- 
cially proper and apposite a sign must it have been to 
confirm the promise made to Noah and his posterity, 
that the world should no more be destroyed by wal«r ! 
I^ while the Almighty was declaring His purpose to 
Noah, we picture to ourselves the first appearance of a 
rainbow in tho sky, how lively must have been the 
UDpression made upon him, how well calculated to 
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quicken his faitli, and give him comfort and 
that He would be stedfaet to his purpoee."* 

Argtunenta such as the foregoing appear 
elusive. I cannot, therefore, agree with Dr. 
in thinking that " it ia not at all necessarj 
whether there was, or was not, any rainbow 
flood." " Upon either supposition," he saya, ' 
wisdom is very apparent in appointing the rai 
token of His covenant, and a memorial of H 
that as often as men should see it, they mighi 
that Grod bad given them such a promise, an 
infallible word should be their sufficient secnri 

Surely the covenant entered into was of a 
importance as to require that the symbol of i 
aa impressive as it waa magnificent ; which H 
have been on any other supposition than that 
creation. We find accordingly that the wordi 
Holy Spirit put into the mouth of Moses are, 
my bow in the clouda," and, "it shall com 
(namely in all future times) " when I bring a 
the earth, that the bow shall be seen in the c 
will look upon it, that I may remember the 
covenant between Grod and every living crei 
flesh that is upon the earth."'|' Regarding 
light, well might the son of Slrach exclaim, " 
the rainbow, and pruse Him that made it ; vei 
it ia in the brightness thereof. It compassetb 
about with a glorious circle, and the hands o 
High have bended it." (Eccles. xliii. 11, 12). 
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With -whatever force the above reasoning may npply 
to N^oah and hia immediate de^cendaDts, it must be 
evident that to his distant posterity its import is equally 
enhanced by the circumstance of the rainbow's first 
appearance at the lime of the deluge, to which event it 
bears such appropriate testimony ; whilst, by its recur- 
rence, it affords to all succeeding ages the covenanted 
assurance that the world will never again be subjected 
t-o a similar catastrophe. 

Had the aamo natural causes which now produce the 
phenomenon of the rainbow been in operation prior to 
the deluge, the faith and consolation would, I repeat, be 
wanting which necessarily result from the conviction of 
its having been set miraculously in the heavens by that 
Almighty Being who first created the world, and is 
accountable to no one for the changes to which He may 
think fit to subject it ; and who alone could covenant i'or 
its never being again overwhebned by the waters of a 
flood. Neither waa the first appearance of the rainbow 
less miraculous on account of its subjection, through 
succeeding ages, to natural laws which ensure its perpe- 
tual recurrence. 

Not only ia it not inconsistent with the well-known 
power of God to suppose that great atmospheric changes 
may have taken place at the time of the deluge, but we 
have, moreover, the authority of Scripture for believing 
that these were the last of the grand changes whicli 
characterise the epochs of the terrestrial cosmogony. 

It was not until just before the flood that we have any 
intimalJon whatever of riun. (Gen. Tii. 4.) All we 
know prior to this is Irom Gen. ii. 6, where ve are told 
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that "there went up a mist from the earth and watere 
the vrbole face of the ground, God not haring e 
caused it to rain upon the earth." Before the c 
man, therefore, it is eTident that no rain J 
the earth ; and what the condition of the atmosphere n 
have been when God caused it to rain forty days t 
forty nights, who can Bay? The only information i 
have respecting the supply of waters is, " that the foun- 
tains of the great deep were broken up, and the windows 
of heaven were 0[>ened." (Gen. vii. 11.) 

Never could there be an occasion more appro 
than this for miraculous display. " Thou, O 
coveredst the earth with the deep as with a garment J 
the waters stood above the mountains. At thy rebul 
they fled ; at the voice of thy thunder they hasted away.l 
They go up by the mountains, they go down by tbt 
vaUeys unto the place which thou haat founded for thenuf 
Thou hast set a bound that they may not pass over ; 
they turn not again to cover the earth." (Ps. civ 
And what could be more calculated to attract attention^ 
admiration, and confidence, than the nunbow ? Whilst 
to secure the recurrence of this appointed symbol o 
covenant to all future time, it was requisite that tho lawcl 
of optics should thenceforward he so constituted that^ a 
often as the raya of the sun, at a fit elevation above thd 
horizon, impinge upon drops of falling rain, the bow^ 
should be visible in the clouds ; and, at the same time, it 
pleased the Almighty further graciously to promise, that 
" While the earth remaineth, seed time and harvest, and 
cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night J 
shall not cease." (Gen. viii. 21.) 
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I cannot, without injustice to the subject^ refrain from 
allotting a page to the insertion of Campbell's splendid 
" Ode to the Rainbow." Such of my readers, as may 
not have met with it before, will be delighted with it ; 
and they who are acquainted with its beauties will be 
glad to recognise them : — 

TO THE RAINBOW. 

'^ Triamphal arch, that fiU'st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 
I ask not proad philosophy 
To teach me what thon art. 

Still seem, as to my childhood's sight, 

A midway station given, 
For happy spirits to alight 

Betwixt the earth and heaven. 

Can all that optics teach nnfold 

Thy form to please me so. 
As when I dreamt of gems and gold 

Hid in thy radiant bow ? 

When science from creation's face 

Enchantment's veil withdraws. 
What lovely visions yield their place 

To cold material laws ! 

And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 

Bat words of the Most High, 
Have told why first thy robe of beams 

Was woven in the sky. 

When o'er the green, undeloged earth 
Heaven's covenant thon didst shine, 

How came the world's grey fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign ! 
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And when its yellow lustre smiled 

O'er mountains jet nntrod. 
Each mother held aloft her child 

To bless the bow of God. 

Methinks, thy jabilee to keep, 

The first-made anthem rang. 
On earth deliyered from the deep. 

And the first poet sang. 

Nor ever shall the Mnse's eye 

Unraptured greet thy beam ; 
Theme of primeval prophecy, 

Be still the poet's theme. 

The earth to thee its increase yields, 

The lark thy welcome sings, 
When glittering in the freshened fields 

The snowy mushroom springs. 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 

O'er mountain, tower, and town : 
Or mirror*d in the ocean vast, 

A thousand fathoms down. 

As fresh as yon horizon dark. 

As young thy beauties seem. 
As when the eagle from the ark 

First sported in thy beanL 

For faithful to its sacred page, 

Heaven still rebuilds thy span : 
Nor lets the type grow pale with age. 

That first spoke peace to man." 

For my own part, the sun scarcely impresses me with 
stronger evidence of a Supreme Being, than the rainbow 
does of a covenant entered into between God and man at 
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I the time of the deluge. It is an unanswerable proof of 
I the divinity of the Bible, that it contains, in addition to a, 
. concourse of well authenticated facte, such a vast and 
diversified assemblage of circmnBtantial evidence. None 
but the deluded in heart and understanding will dis- 
honour the Bible by assigning to it a fabulous origin. 
"Wo have not followed," St. Peter says, "cunningly 
devised fables, when wo made known unto you tho power 
and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye- 
witnesses of His majesty ;" and, lest the evidence of his 
own senses might be disputable, he adds — " We have also 
a more sure word of prophecy, wbereunto ye do well 
that ye take heed, as unto a light that shiueth in a dark 
place, until the day dawn, and the day-star arise in your 
hearts." (2 Pet. i. 16.) " Holy men of God spako as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost." (lb. 21.) 

The prophetic character cannot be more correctly set 
before us than in the following brief extract from the 
writinga of one of the most sensible and clear-headed 
' bishops of the EngHsh Church, the late Dr. Tomline. 
His Lordship considers that, "in some cases, inspiration 
only produced correctness and accuracy in relating past 
occnrrences, or in reciting the words of others ; in other 
cases it communicated ideas not only new and unknown 
before, but infinitely beyond the reach of unassisted 
human intellect ; and sometimes inspired prophets de- 
livered predictions for the use of i'uture ages, which they 
did not themselves comprehend, and whicli cannot be 
fiilly understood tiC they are accomplished." " Whatever 
uncertainty, therefore, there may be concerning the dh-ect 
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inspiration of any historical narrative, or of any moral 
precept contained in the Old Testament, we must be 
fully convinced that all its prophetical parts proceeded 
from God. This is continually affirmed by the Prophets 
themselves, and is demonstrated by the indubitable testi- 
mony which history bears to the accurate fulfilment of 
many of these predictions ; others are gradually receiving 
their accomplishment in the times in which we live, and 
afford the surest pledge and most positive security for the 
completion of those which remain to be fulfilled. The 
past, the present, and the future, have a connected refer- 
ence to one great plan, which infinite wisdom, prescience, 
and power, could alone form, reveal, and execute. Every 
succeeding age throws an increasing light upon these 
sacred writings, and contributes additional evidence to 
their divine origin." 

Geologists have shown that the six days devoted to the 
fabrication of this globe which we inhabit, were not days 
of twenty-four hours ; and nothing can be more detri- 
mental to religion than attempts to vindicate the claims 
of revelation at the expense of ascertained facts. But if 
it be not necessary, for the purposes of our most holy 
faith, to contend for a parity with our present day in the 
length of the six days in which God is said to have been 
occupied in the work of creation ; yet it is necessary to 
confine them to the number of six days, or periods, on 
account of that appointment in which mankind are so 
deeply interested, namely, a seventh day of rest. " On 
the seventh day God ended His work which He had made ; 
and He rested on the seventh day from all His work 
which He had made. And God blessed the seventh 



I day, and sanctified it; bi'causc tliat in it He had rested 
[ from all nis work which God croated and made." 
I (Gen. u. 2, 3.) 

If Moses spake not as directed by the Holy Spirit, 
the Sabbath could not claim to be of divine appointment. 
and the un^^peakable blessing of a seventh day of rest 
frould be unknown to the world ; a seventh day of rest ; 
for that is the essentia] point, and not whether that day 
be the laat or the first day of the week. But there is a 
point of more importance still, and that is the unquestion- 
able intimation from the very beginning of a plurality of 
persons in the Godhead. None but an inspired writer 
could have made use of expressions, as coming from God, 
auch as the following : — "Let im make man." (Gen. i. 26). 
" Behold the man is become as one of ut," (Gen. iii. 22). 
"Lot tu go down, and there confound their language." 
(Gen. x\. 7.) 

The Prophet Isaiah likewise, in a vision which he had 
of God in his glory, heard the voice of the Lord saying, 
" Whom shall I send, and who will go for us." (Is. vi. 8). 
Attempts have been made to do away with the doctrinal 
import of tbe above texts, but the most learned espoeitors, 
both ancient and modem, have determined that they can 
only be reconciled with that doctrine which teaches us 
that in the unity of the divine essence tliere is a plurality 
of persons. And doubtless, as Bishop Home piously 
exclaims, '■ It is a satisfaction, it is a comfort to reflect. 
that in this momentous article of our faith, we havr 
patriarchs and prophets for our fathers ; that they livedand 
died in the belief of it ; that tbe God of Adam, of Noah, 
R 2 
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and of Abraham, is likewise our Grod ; and that when we 
adore Him in three persons, and give * glory to the Father, 
to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost,' we do, as it was done, 
*in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be.'" 

To the Hebrew scholar the word Elohim, often con- 
nected with Jehovah in the Pentateuch, is itself con- 
clusive as to a plurality of persons in the Gt)dhead. 
The Lord, our God (Jehovah Elohim), is one Lord 
(Deut. vi. 4), where the plural noun Elohim implies a 
plurality of adorable persons, not of gods; Jehovah 
being exclusively the term used to signify the ineffable 
unity — ^the one essential God — ^the Godhead — ^in con- 
tradistinction to personality. 

The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost constitute, 
jointly, the Jehovah — ^that one eternal and impersonal 
essence whom Christians adore. When St. Paul tells us 
(1 Cor. viii. 6), that "there is but one God, the 
Father," he is as far from insinuating that the Father 
alone is Jehovah, as he is from insinuating that the Son 
alone is Jehovah, when he says there is " one Lord Jesus 
Christ." Neither is the Holy Ghost alone Jehovah, albeit 
we know that He, equally with the Father and Son, is 
God. (2 Tim. iii. 16. 2 Pet. i. 24.) We, in fact, 
entirely frustrate the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, 
when we identify either of the three divine persons 
(the Elohim) with the Godhead. But this is a matter 
upon which I have entered more fully elsewhere ; and I 
only now advert to it on account of the overwhelming 
testimony it bears to the spurious Christianity of certain 
modern philosophers, who have altogether lost sight of 
the connection between the Old and New Testaments ; 
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between our death in Adam, and our renewed life in 
Christ; whereas, if we aeparafe the one from the other, 
the death in Adam from the life in Christ, we let drop 
the doctrine of the cross, and, whatever we may be in 
name, Christians in reality we are not. 

It may not be possible to make the details of modern 
ologists, rospecttniT tlie cruat of the earth, square 
exactly with the cosmogony of Moses ; but the won- 
derful fact that there is no fundamental discrepancy, 
bears upon it the impress of inspiration. The geologist, 
equally with the inspired historian, ia forced to admit 
that God made the world, and that it not only underwent 
a series of organic changes, but was subjected to violent 
commotions, prior to the creation of man. Here geology 
ends. Not so the Mosaic history ; for that informs us, 
that man, shortly after hia introduction upon tlie scene, 
was disobedient to the mandate of his Maker ; that by 
faiB disobedience sin came into the world ; and that such 
yras the beinousness of the offence, that deatli eternal 
must have been the irretrievable penalty, if some plan 
bad not existed in the councils of heaven, whereby the 
mercy of God might be reconciled with Hia attributes of 
juHliee. Thus it will be seen that there arc matters of in- 
finite concernment, still farther removed from human ken 
than the material cosmogony; matters which none but 
an inspired penman coald pretend to cope with. So that, 
i do away with the authority of the inspired author 
of the Pentateuch, we get lost in vrild conjecture, with a 
crowd of Spinoziste, Pantheists, Materialists, Rationalists, 
et hoc genua omne. 

The Bible is not less the light of the moral, than thf 
fi 3 
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sun is of the physical world. Consequently the nearer 
rationalism approaches the Christian standard the better; 
but whilst it never can supersede it, so it can never 
explain the apparent anomalies of human existence, or 
offer any safe solution of them, without having recourse 
to revelation. And here let me say, that the generality 
of mankind are far from being sufficiently aware of the 
obligations the Christian world is under to the Church of 
England. To no other quarter can we look for the same 
faithful adherence to the revealed word of Grod— or for 
an equally faithful exposition of the vital doctrines of the 
Gospel. 

If it be said that we are, at the present time, making 
common cause with Roman Catholic France and Sardinia 
to protect the empire of Mahomet in the East, it is well 
to consider what would happen if, instead of opposing 
Russia, we allowed her to get possession of Constan- 
tinople, and to exercise temporal and ecclesiastical power 
over the dominions of the Sultan, in addition to her 
already vast and unbounded territories. There may be 
many obstacles, even now, to the free circulation of the 
unadulterated sacred Scriptures in France ; but there can 
be no doubt that the spirit of toleration is gaining in- 
creased ascendancy there, as well as elsewhere ; and let 
us pray that, whilst the fierce war in which we are 
engaged is avowedly carried on for the protection of the 
weak against the strong, it may eventually issue in the 
procuring of a fairer field for the extension of the Re- 
deemer's kingdom. Only let care be taken, that, whilst 
we are using such strenuous endeavours to give free cir- 
culation to the waters of life in distant regions, we do 
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[ not allow them to be robbed of their healing virtues here * 
[ at homo. For although I hold in equal seom with the 
I talented Reviewer* the thought that "the more man 
I advances in iDtcllectual, in social, and in moral culture, 
re God will turn hia face from him ; that real 
I human wisdom and real Christian wisdom wilt not at length 
I repose together under the shadow of ChriBtian pea«e," yet I 
less assured, thai what Christian watchmen of the 
I present day have chiefly to guard against, is that vain 
[ philosophy which, under the banner of inductive science, 
I is usurping the province of revelation, and laying waste 
I the citadel of the Christian faith through a pretended 
[ breach in the Mosaic cosmogony, 

True it is that England, tempted as she has been again 
I and again, by every phase of infidelity, to desert the reli- 
I gion of JesuB, still remains, as a nation, stedfast to her 
I faith embodied in the Bible ; and glorious it is to see her 
I miesionaries going out with the Bible into all landa, and, 
I aloof from the strife and conceits of the world, preacliing 
I Christ crucified, the Eedeemer of fallen man, Never- 
I thelesB, however true it may be, that we liave no longer 
I to contend with that reckless atheism which preceded, 
I accompanied, and went out with the first French revolu- 
I lion J yet, if the Bible is to be rent asunder by a disjunc- 

a of the Old and New Testament, is it surprising that 
I the household of faith should still liave to contend with 
I enemies, not equally gross, but more subtle ; with a large 
I and formidable band from the old ranks of Antichrist, 
I who, taking advantage of the phUosophic schism, and 
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strengthened by the popular writings of Socinians at 
home and abroad, have renewed the Unitarian contest 
with as much confidence as if the question respecting the 
divine and human nature of Christ were new to the 
world, and had no connection with the earliest and most 
pernicious heresies of the Church ? 
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APPENDIX. 



Satyrane's Letter, intended to have been inserted in the 
Appendix, is omitted on account of its having been inserted 
in the last edition of Coleridge's " Biographia Literaria." 



APPENDIX A. 

Bishop Selwyn, in the first sermon in the little volume 
of sermons published by him during his late visit to 
England, says — " An authority (at least equal to that by 
which our Articles and Liturgy were framed) is needed to 
decide whether the increase of knowledge in the present 
day will allow of stricter definitions, or greater full- 
ness of language. At present we are engaged in a petty 
strife, which can only fret, and sting, and irritate, with- 
out deciding anything or convincing any one." 

" In our mission work, our standard of necessary doc- 
trine is, what we can translate into our native languages, 
and explain to our native converts. This we know to be 
all that is really necessary to their salvation. Religious 
strife is so injurious to the progress of the Gospel, that 
we make a rule never to introduce controversy among a 

R o 
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native people, or to impair the simplicity of their faith. If 
the fairest openings for missionary effort lie before us, 
yet if the ground has been pre-occupied by any other 
religious body, we forbear to enter. And I can speak 
with confidence that, wherever this law of religious unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace is kept by the servants 
of Christ, there the native converts are brought to the 
knowledge of one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one Grod 
and Father of us all. What a child can comprehend is 
necessary to salvation ; all beyond may be goodly setting 
of the pearl of great price, but it is not the jewel itself." 

Such sentiments as the above may almost serve as a 
comment on Is. xxxv. " And an highway shall be there, 
and a way, and it shall be called. The way of holiness ; 

• 

the unclean shall not pass over it ; but JSe {the Lord) 
shall he with them; the wayfaring men, though fools, 
shall not err therein." (Is. xxxv. 8.) They do Bishop 
Selwyn honour, and I am more forcibly struck with them 
from the circumstance that they are apparently the result 
of second thoughts derived from his own experience and 
intercourse with New Zealand ; for I have before me a 
statement which shows that, upon his entering on the 
work of a foreign diocesan, his lordship's lawn sleeves 
must have had too much starch in them. He thought too 
much of his high office ; too little of his blessed Saviour 
and Redeemer, whose minister he was to communicate the 
glad tidings of salvation to benighted heathens. 

In Smith's "Perilous Times," an account is given of 
the most fearful dissensions, occasioned by too abrupt an 
interference, on the part of the Bishop, with the preceding 
arrangements of Methodist missionaries. The statement 
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eommcncea with a, long lettur from a VVesleyan mis- 
sionary to the Bishop, which was printod iii " The New 
Zealand Gazette," and copied into '' The New Zealand 
Jomnal" of Feb. 1st, 1845. Tlie whole is too long for 
insertion in this Appendix, and I quote it chiefly for the 
pnrpose of showing that, to reconcile the statements in 
tbe Iet1«r with his lordaliip's subsequent views, a won- 
derful change must have passed over his mind. 

" Upon your lordship's arrival in New Zealand," the 
missionary writes, " you found the natives generally 
settled down in a stat<; of domestic peace, and family 
feuds ended, and parents and children worshipping God 
together according to their limited knowledge. Your 
lordship appears amongst them and tells them that all the 
distinctions of the Church are to be rigorously observed — 
and what is the effect ? Why the Sci'ipture is liturally 
fulfilled, that ' a man's foes shall be they of bis own house- 
hold ;' and hero we have the awful sight of father and son, 
mother and daughter, tuana and teinti, hadng eaeh other 
with a mortal hatred. In some cases they are dividing 
themselves into separate pas, in other cases into separate 
divinons of the same pa ; and in one village party spirit 
has risen so high between near kinsmen that one of them 
has erected a fence aeross the kianga ' that one party might 
not be able to look upon the other.'" The cases adduced 
are really fearful, and most abhorrent from the brotherly 
love and charity which it is the first duty of Christians to 
cnltjvate. " If such," tbe missionary proceeds lo say, 
" be the injurious tondency of high-ehurch principles upon 
the domestic and civil interest of the natives, it is very 
evident that it will exert no better influence on iheir 
R 6 
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religious feelings. If it be injurious to them as families 
and as tribes, it must be equally injurious to them as men 
and as Christians; and so from experience we find it. 
Instead of instituting inquiries as to the great doctrines 
and blessings of the Gospel, the time of both minister and 
people is wasted in useless discussions on matters of mere 
ecclesiastical arrangement. The spirit of the gospel is 
evaporated in the form, and the mind perversely surren- 
dered to the influence of * foolish questions and genealo- 
gies, and contentions,' which are * unprofitable and 
vain.'"* 

The talented and learned author of " Perilous Times," 
whom I am happy in knowing personally, is, I am certain, 
incapable of laying before the public statements which he 
has not good grounds for believing to be correct : and so 
great is the resemblance between what is said to have 
happened in New Zealand and what happens continually 
elsewhere, that it is much safer to deal with such state- 
ments as instructive lessons than to neglect them as equi- 
vocal testimony. Mr. Smith is a Methodist, and I am a 
Churchman ; but we both wish to lessen existing differ- 
ences among professing Christians, and ''to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace." (Eph. iv. 3.) 
Now, believing that the great obstacle to Christian bro- 
therhood in this nation is the intestine division noto- 
riously existing in the body of the Church itself, I seek 
to correct this lamentable state of things by making 
Church-communion more dependent on the spirit of the 
New Testament than on articles and canons framed with 

* Perilous Times. By George Smith, F.A.S., &c., &c. 
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I the very best intenliona under circumstances of ujipaialleled 
I difficulty, and frustrating, aa is evidently the ease in the 
present day, that harmony ttmoBg brethren which ought 
to begin oa earth, and which will be oonsunmiated in 
ven, when time shall be no more, and that glorious 
I eternity shall conunence which ia the prize of our high 
i calling in Christ Jesua. 

The following extract from iMr. Smith's work will 
I serve to show the moderation of his views as well as the 

oe of hia inlerencea. " Our libertiea, our civil rights, 

r dearest privileges, have arisen out of those int4?nse 

atruggles which demolished the Papal power in our 

I land. The whole frame-work of our noble constitution 

I is cemented with the blood of martyrs. ' Protestantism ' 

written on the foundation, is emblazoned on the 
I pediment ; Protestantism has given our sovereign her 
I title to the throne, ajid conferred on the meanest subject 
L liberty of conscience, hia Bible, and his means of grace. 

" Strong in the possession of truth, Protestantism can 
I afibrd to be tolerant. We have seen our EatabUahed 
I Church exhibiting in her Articles a powerful testimony 
[ for the truth against Papal trror ; affording in her 
I Liturgy an exhibition of pure and spiritual devotion, and 
I poBHeasing the means, through her numerous ministers, of 
eminating to every part of the land the truths of the 
I Gospel. We have rejoiced in the increase of her piety, 
I zeal, and success. 

" But the Church of England has not labom^d alone in 
I this holy vocation. The Wesleyan body, and several 
I denominations of dissenting churches, have also mightily 
I contributed to increase and extend the religion of tho 
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Gospel through the land. Let a candid and Christian 
mind survey those various agencies engaged as so manj 
divisions of one grand army, in carrying on a series of 
observations against error and sin. 

" Notwithstanding all this accumulation of power, we 
have seen infidelity, with all its blasphemous effrontery, 
stalking through our streets, vice and immorality in ten 
thousand forms invading the peace and security of society, 
and cool, carnal neglect of Gk)d and his ordinances sealing 
spiritual death over the souls of thousands ; while every 
possible energy and artifice have been resorted to, in order 
to extend again the darkness and evil of Popish error and 
superstition. 

" We pretend not to the possession of that philosophy 
which can look on such a scene unmoved. We have 
trembled for our country, but have not despaired. Our 
faith has rested not on human might or power, but in 
God. We have looked on the aggregated amount of 
his faithful followers ; we have regarded the efibrts of 
Christian liberality and zeal ; we have seen wealth and 
life poured out to send the Gospel to the most distant 
isles of our earth, and at the same time increased efibrts 
put forth to minister salvation to every part of our dense 
population at home. Our heart has turned to the sanc- 
tuary of God, and to his truth ; and we have almost 
dared to expect a wide and glorious increase of the 
religion of Christ. 

" But while we looked, we saw a cloud about the size 
of a man^s hand rise up out of the sea. It gathered 
increasing size and blackness; and now the skies are 
overcast, and every symptom appears of an approaching 
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L hombli? tempest. Errors, essentially Popish in their 
I character and influence, have been introduced into the 
I Church; men of rank, talent, learning, and zeal, have 
I combined to disseminate pestilential doctrines. Even in 
I the Church this is done ; our Articles are signed by those 
who openly avow the very errors against which they 
I were inUmded to protect us. The seats of learning are 
I infected ; the aristocracy of England are brought into 
contact with this error in their youth, when serious eon- 
I aideration is not usually employed, when dogmas have a 
1 powerful weight on the mind ; thus our future land- 
I owners, legislators, and divines arc exposed to the full 
] influeni.^ of error ; while every hour the probabiUty 
increases, that men, vtirrnpuA with these errors, will be 
' scattered over the i-ountry, to take the oversight of 
I Protestant congregations, and to minister the Gospel 
to them, nay, even to injure and pervert it among the 
semi -civilized, lialf-Christianized heathens of distant 
lands. We soberly and seriously ast. Have we not 
reasons for apprehension ? Is there not danger ? Popery 
grows rampant by the manifestation of this unfaith- 
fulness, and puts forth her impious claims with redoubled 
energy ; while, ever and anon, those who have been 
deluded from the truth of the Gospel, finding no resting- 
place in their descent, sink into that abyss of error, 

" We have gloried in our eouutry ; we have exulted in 
the name of Britain. But our heart sinks within us, and 
we tremblingly ask. What arm can save us? What 
power can protect us from the danger? O Christian 
Britain 1 Thou hast still every old enemy to thy peace ; 
Popery rages, infidelity stales forth unabashed, iniquity 
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riots and prevails ; while that Church which has, with all 
her defects, stood forth as a bulwark of Protestant truth, 
is now, if not disorganized, at least distracted, and the 
pious zeal of her sons is called off from its legitimate 
object, to defend the fruits of their labour from the 
attacks of their brethren, who denounce evangelical 
religion as apostacy." * 

Nothing can be more to the purpose than the above 
sentiments, with which the first chapter of Part IH. of 
Mr. Smith's " Perilous Times," concludes. The next and 
last chapter proceeds with equal eloquence and force to 
inculcate Protestant vigilance at the present critical 
period. The work has been prosecuted, its author states, 
in no sectarian spirit, — and even matters of interest have 
been left unnoticed, where their introduction might have 
provoked personal ill-feeling. " We have not written," he 
says, " to uphold or to assail a party, but to exhibit the 
truth, and to check the dangerous progress of * anti- 
Christian' error. With this object in view we have 
taken the Bible for our guide, and pursued our course in 
a fearless and straightforward manner." 

The view Mr. Smith has taken of the pernicious 
tendency of " The Tracts for the Times," and of their 
supplement ** The Cambridge Camden Society," is so 
completely in unison with that of Professor Sedgwick, 
that it would almost seem to have been sketched by the 
same pen. The point, in short, to which his whole argu- 
ment tends is this — that no church can stand which will 
not bear the scrutinising light of the Bible, and that the 

* P^iloos Times, p. 382. 
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t" every church must be tried by the Bible, not 
I the Bible by the church. 

Although a Methodist, Mr. Smith is nowise disposed 
I to apeak disparagingly of the Church of England. He 
I eulogises bar catholicity, and he ia a warm admirer, In 
particular, of the noble stand which she has made in her 
Articles against the errors of Popery. But when wc see 
how these Articles admit of being dealt with by Dr. Puaey 
[ and " The Tractariaaa " on the one hand, and by the fol- 
\ lowers of Calvin on the other, I may be deemed less a 
churchman than Mr. Smith, inasmuch as it is my honest 
belief that the Church of England would stand on a far 
I firmer basis if her Articles wore sifted and considerably 
I reduced in number, and the Athanasian Creed, together 
I with the two interpoiatious (in the Apostles and the 
I Nioene Creeds) were expunged from the Prayer Book. 
No multiplication of creeds can give a clearer appre- 
hension of the doctrine of the Trinity than the words 
f tun,"* which tost, if it be interpolated, is 
' the most pious fraud that ever was committeil. Still I 
have no wish to vindicate the interpolation of a text 
which, however clear in the exposition it affords, was not 
required to establish a doctrine which so completely con- 
stitutes the religion of the Bible, and of all Christians, 
that, bereft of it. Revelation is a fable, and Christianity 
IS fabric. 
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APPENDIX B. 

It is not often that the Poet's Comer of a provincial 
newspaper is adorned with anything prettier than the 
following stanzas, taken from the '^ Bristol Mirror/' where 
they are inserted under the signature of T. G., Decem- 
ber 1, 1853. 



(( 



FRIENDS A-HEAD ! " 



What a bright and gathering throng, 

Numbered with the happy Dead, 
Bid me haste to help their song, 
Me, poor pilgrim, haste along ! — 
" Friends a-head!" 

II. 

" Friends a-head !" ^ 

Father, Mother, sainted pair. 
Who my childhood nurs'd and led. 
With unwearied love and care ; 
what friends those Parents were ! 
•* Friends a-head ! " 

III. 

"Friends a-head!"— 

Brother, Sister, early ta'en ; 
Children summoned to their bed 
From a scene of guilt and pain : 
O to meet them once again ! 
"Friends a-head!" 
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IT. 

" Friends a-head I ** — 

Friends beloved in youthful years ; 
Pastors, who my spirit fed ; 
Friends whom varied worth endears,* 
Who, with mine, blent smiles or tears ! 
" Friends a-head I" 

V. 

"Friend a-head"— 

One, who hides all others I — One, 
Who, in Love unmeasured, bled. 
Us to save, by sin undone ; 
Jesus, God's Beloved Son ! 
" Friend a-head I" 

December 1, 1853. Clifton. T. G. 



But no description of the frail tenure of life can be 
more touchingly beautiful than 

THE SQUIRE'S PEW.f 

A slanting ray of evening light 

Shoots through the yellow pane ; 
It makes the faded crimson bright. 

And gilds the fringe again ; 
The window's gothic frame-work falls 
In oblique shadow on the walls. 



* Whoever will make even an imperftct list, sach as memory may readily 
supply, of departed relatives and Mends, flnom his earliest years to the age of forty* 
fifty, or sixty years, wlU be rooomftdly surprised by the moltitnde. 

f Essays in Rhyme, by Jane Taylor, 5th ed., 1840. 
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And since those trappings first were new, 

How many a clondless day, 
To rob the velvet of its hue, 

Has come and passed away ! 
How many a setting snn has made 
That cmions lattice-work of shade ! 

Crumbled beneath the hillock green 

The cunning hand must be 
That carved this fretted door, I ween, 

Acorn, andjleur-de4i8; 
And now the worm hath done her part 
In mimicking the chisel's art. 

In days of yore (that now we call). 
When the first James was king. 

The courtly knight from yonder hall 
Hither his train did bring ; 

All seated round in order due. 

With broidered suit and buckled shoe. 



On damask cushions, set in fringe. 

All reverently they knelt ; 
Prayer-books, with brazen hasp and hinge. 

In ancient English spelt. 
Each holding in a lily hand, 
Besponsive at the priest's command. 

Now, streaming down the vaulted aisle, 

The sunbeam, long and lone, 
Illumes the characters awhile 

Of their inscription stone ; 
And there in marble hard and cold. 
The knight and all his train behold. 
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Outstretched together, are expressed 

He, and my ladj fair, 
With hands nplifted on the breast, 

In attitude of prayer ; 
Long visaged, clad in armour, he,— 
With ruffled arm and bodice, she. 

Set forth, in order as they died, 
The numerous offspring bend ; 

Devoutly kneeling side by side, 
As though they did intend 

For past omissions to atone. 

By saying endless prayers — ^in stone. 

Those mellow days are past and dim. 

But generations new. 
In regular descent from him. 

Have filled the stately pew ; 
And in the same succession go 
To occupy the vaults below. 

And now, the polished modem squire, 

And his gay train appear. 
Who duly to the hall retire, 

A season every year, — 
And fill the seats with belle and beau, 
As 'twas so many years ago. 

Perchance, all thoughtless as they tread 

The hollow sounding floor, 
Of that dark house of kindred dead. 

Which shall, as heretofore. 
In turn, receive to sUent rest. 
Another and another guest, — 
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The feathered hearse and sable train. 

In all its wonted state. 
Shall wind along the village lane, 

And stand before the gate ; 
Brought many a distant county through. 
To join the final rendezvous. 

And when the race is swept away, 

All to their dusty beds, 
Still shall the mellow evening ray 

Shine gaily o'er their heads ; 
While other faces, fresh and new, 
Shall occupy the Squire's pew. 



" Who knoweth what a day may bring forth ?" — Prov, xxvii. 1. 

Time flieth apace, and the human race 

Like leaves on trees are found ; 
Now in youth they are seen, all lovely and green, 

Now withering on the ground. 

If health then be good, and wealth be good. 

When rightly entertained : 
Yet wherefore is health, or wherefore is weiJth, 

If the pearl of price be not gained ? 

The years of man are at best but a span, 

And riches away may fly: 
To him alone is true happiness known. 

Who, in living, prepares to die. 

Then may we be found, as years go round. 

And our thread of life is spun, 
Rejoicing to say, at our dying day, 

" Lord! let thy will be done." 
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The following gem must conclude this portion of the 
Appendix : — 



STARLIGHT.* 



Darkling, methinks, the path of life is grown, 

And solitude and sorrow close aroond : 
My fellow-travellers one by one are gone, 

Their home is reached, but mine must still be found. 

The sun that set as the last bowed his head, 

To cross the threshold of his resting place, 
Has left the world devoid of all that made 

Its business, pleasure, happiness, and grace ; 

But I have still the desert path to trace; 

Nor with the day has my day's work an end: 
And words and shadows through the cold air chase. 

And earth looks dark where walked we, friend with friend. 

And yet thus wildered, not without a guide, 

I wander on amid the shades of night: 
My home-fires gleam, methinks, and round them glide 

My friends at peace, far off but still in sight. 

For, through the closing gloom mine eyesight goes 
Further in Heaven than when the day was bright : 

And there, as earth still dark and darker grows, 
Shines out for every shade a world of light. 



* From " Kine PoemB by V/* inserted In a volome of ** Sacred Poenu for 
Moomers." 
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APPENDIX C. 

What Sydney Smith has said with reference to the 
connection of the state of the mind with that of the body 
is characteristic of him, as well as illustrative of the 
topics under consideration. 

" The longer," he says, " I live, the more I am con- 
vinced that the apothecary is of more importance than 
Seneca, and that half of the unhappiness in the world 
proceeds from little stoppages, from a duct choked up, 
from food pressing in the wrong place, from a vexed 
duodenum, or an agitated pylorus. The deception as 
practised upon human creatures is curious and entert;ain- 
ing. My friend sups late; he eats some strong soup, 
then a lobster, then some tart, and he dilutes these 
excellent varieties with wine. The next day I call upon 
him. He is going to sell his house in London, and to 
retire into the country. He is alarmed for his eldest 
daughter's health. His expenses are hourly increasing, 
and nothing but a timely retreat can save him from ruin. 
All this is the lobster; and when over excited nature has 
had time to manage this testaceous encumbrance, the 
daughter recovers, the finances are in good order, and 
every rural idea effectually excluded from the mind. In 
the same manner old friendships are destroyed by toasted 
cheese, and hard salted meat has led to suicide. Un- 
pleasant feelings of the body produce correspondent 
sensations in the mind, and a great scene of wretchedness 
is sketched out by a morsel of indigestible and misguided 
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food. Of such infinite coBSequence lo bappineaa ie it to 
study the bodj." In tliia way thia very talented and 
facetious divine continued to moralise to the end, for we 
find that — '' In hia old age, when he began himself to 
feel the miseries of indigestion, he came to the eondusion 
that mankind consumed about twice too much, and that 
he himself had eal«n and drunk, between his tenth and 
his seventieth year, four horse waggon-loads more than was 
good for liiiii- " " The value of this mass of nourishment 
I considered to be worth 7,000/. steriing. It otetured to 
me that I must by my voracity have starved to death 
fully one hundred persons. Thia is a frightful consider- 
ation, but irresistibly true."' 

When Thomas Moore asked Mr. Manners Sutten, 
who was then speaker of the House of Commons, and 
remarkable for his close attention to the duties of his 
office, "how he could possibly bold out as he did, through 
all these long nights," he aaid, " it was all by not eating ; 
if he had lived in his usual way he could not have borne 
it, but the want of exercise look away his appetite, and 
this abstinence saved him, f 

To the same effect are the following French maxims : — 
" Qui vcut manger long tems doit manger peu. — Would you 
wish lo live long, let a little suffice," " Ce qu'on laisse 
d'alimens fut plu^ de bien <jue ce qu'on en prend. — 
What yoo leave of your food does the greatest good." 
An excellent maxinn, if well tuiderstood. 
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APPENDIX D. 

It is gratifying to find that, whatever strides some 
philosophers of the present day may be making in a 
wrong direction, there are others whose scientific re- 
searches serve to correct the tendency of their devious 
speculations. 

I have lately seen " Abstracts from the Meteorological 
Observations taken at the Stations of the Royal En- 
gineers in the year 1853-4," edited by Lieutenant 
Colonel James, R.E., F.R.S., &c., and I advert to them 
with the greater pleasure from my being able to recognize 
in the Editor a native of Truro, whose distinguished 
career as a sound man of science must be felt as doing 
honour to the town and county of his birth. 

" As our knowledge of nature and her laws has 
increased, so has our understanding of many passages in 
the Bible been improved. The Bible called the earth 
* the round world,' which for ages was considered a foul 
heresy." 

" ' Canst thou tell the sweet influences of the Plyades ? ' 
If astronomers of the present day have not answered the 
question, they have thrown so much light upon it as to 
show that if ever it be answered by man, he must consult 
the science of astronomy. It has recently been all but 
proved that the earth and sun, with their splendid 
retinue of comets, satellites, and planets, are all in motion 
around some point or centre of attraction, inconceivably 
remote, and that that point is in the direction of Alcyon, 
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one of the Plyadca 1 Who but an nstronomer, then, could 
tell their sweet influences ? And as for the general 
sj-stem of atmospherical circulation, the Bible tells it all 
in a single sentence : ' The wind goeth towards the 
south, and tumeth about unto the north; it whirleth 
abont continually, and the wind returneth again according 
to its circuits.' (Eccles. i. 6.) 

" ' All the rivers run into the sea ; yet the sea is not 
fall ; unto the place from whence the riverB come, thither 
they return again.' (Eccles. v. 7.) 

" The atmosphere is an engine which pnmpa our 
rivers up from the sea, and carries them through the 
clouds to their sources in the mountains. The Bible 
frequently makes allusion to the laws of nature, their 
operation and effects. But such allusions are often 
so wrapped in the folds of the peculiar and graceful 
drapery with which its language is occasionally clothed, 
that the meaning, though peeping out from its thin 
covering aU the while, yet lies, in some sense, concealed, 
nntil the lights and revelations of science arc thrown 
upon it ; then it bursts out and strikes ua with the more 
force and beauty. The atmosphere is a vast machine 
that is tasked to its utmost, but is never out of order, 
never breaks down. It is a sewer into which, with 
every breath, we cast vast quantities of dead animal 
matter. It is a laboratory into which, when the light 
and heat enter, they act upon the dead matter, decorapoae 
i^ and resolve it into gaseous substances, to be, by the 
action of certain imponderable agents, condensed into 
plajits and trees. If it were not for this condensation, 
the tur would become tainted ; it would send its impurities 
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back into the lungs, and, continually receiving back 
more dead matter in return, it would finally become unfit 
for the respiration of certain animals, and man would 
perish from the face of the earth. In infinite wisdom 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms are so balanced, that 
there is not an insect too much on one side, nor a green 
leaf too little on the other. The atmosphere afibrds that 
compensation by which the proper proportions of each 
are maintained. 

" These are only some of the operations that are carried 
on daily and hourly through the machinery of the 
atmosphere which we are breathing. 

" Air and water are the great agents of the sun in dis- 
tributing his heat over the surface of the globe, cooling 
this climate, and tempering that." 

Such is some of the matter derived from Lieutenant 
Maury's sailing, directions, 1854, "On the General 
Circulation of the Atmosphere." But what we gather 
from the whole tenor of these meteorological observations 
is, that navigation is likely, ere long, to be placed under 
such additional advantages, from a better acquaintance 
with established oceanic and atmospheric laws, that there 
will be as much gained in point of safety as has already 
been gained in point of time, in passing from one region 
of the earth to another. And then the tone and inferences 
of these observations are so admirable that it is impossible 
not to augur favourably from them in those most essential 
of all results, the confirmation of revealed religion, and 
the exaltation of that Almighty Being whose glory the 
heavens declare. It is quite delightful to find these 
scientific engineers connecting their grand views of 



iiumak, in aaesplored, or, till latel; 
plored, regions of this globe, not hitherto tenanted by the 

descendants of Adam. 

The race of Adam is that alone of which the Eiblo 
gives us any precise intimation, and what the Christian 
ia bound to believe is that, irrespective of the nngcUe 
host, there can be no created beings coiuparnble in honour 
to that race which is pronounced to have been created in 
the image of God, and whose salvation, after the Full, 
was deemed of such transcendant importance as to be 
worth the sacrifice of the only begotten Son of the 
Eternal Father ; of that Son who, conjointly with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, was equally concerned in the 
work of creation ; who nevertheless, for our sakes, for tlie 
sake of the fallen descendants of our first parents, became 
incarnate, and suffered death upon the cross. 

No reflecting person supposes that " Tho Ark" con- 
tained all the variety of creatures known to exist on the 
surface of the earth since the Deluge. All, no doubt, 
were there that were required for God's purpose in re- 
peopling the earth. 

There is another and longer allusion to the same dilfi- 
eult question in the same Memoirs of Sir H. Davy: "Wo 
have no idea of tho creation of living beings ; for nothing 
analogous occurs in the history of nature, and we sen 
nothing except the successive generations of living beings, 
all ab ovo; yet it is certain that there was a period when 
most of the existing generations did not exist, and when 
races of animals were in being that are now extinct. In 
the former order of things we find a multitude of Hshcs, 
'& few amphibia, a few birds and quadrupeds ; but amongst 
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the remains of life, no marks of an intelligent race of 
beings that had altered the sarfia.ce of the globe in the 
way that man has done. Has such a race existed before 
man ? Probably not ; for some of his works would have 
been destroyed with more difficulty than the bones of fishes 
or the skeletons of birds. This can only be said of that 
great change produced in the matter of the globe by 
water, and which seems to haye preceded the present 
order of things. A change produced by fire would have 
destroyed every thing belonging to life, even its organised 
forms ; and would have left, in the place of order, beauty, 
and intelligence, a mere crystalline arrangement, the 
result of the chemical attractions of matter. That this 
was the state of the globe which immediately preceded 
the first appearance of the animals whose remains exist 
in the aqueous formations, there is every reason to con- 
clude ; and that a destruction of the present order by fire 
may take place, is within the reach of probabilities. 

But can such be the disposition of things, that the 
greatest and highest intelligence, — ^the results of the 
accumulated genius of man, operating through a long 
course of ages, and at length attaining something like 
perfection, — should disappear, and all the results be lost ? 
Surely these results must attach to some other system, 
which belongs to a moral or intellectual scheme of things 
wholly different from the physical, and which coincides 
with the views belonging to Revelation.* 

* Mcfinolra, vol. U. p. 81. 
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nature with the minutest provisions for the being of an 
insect, or the perpetuity of so sweetly delicate a flower 
as the snowdrop which greets us in early spring; and 
not appearing to doubt for a moment that the more 
profoundly the works of God are studied, the more will 
our faith be strengthened in ffis revealed Word. 
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APPENDIX E. 

In the " Memoirs of the Life of Sir Humphry Davy," 
by his brother, Sir Humphry is represented as proposing 
the following question : — " Is not the want of a religious 
instinct in the New Hollanders a proof that they are a 
distinct creation, as the Kangaroo and Omithorynchus 
paradoxus?"* 

Infidels have triumphed in this difficulty. It is their 
main fortress. For their sakes I should like to see it 
satisfactorily demolished. 

The Bible sets no limit to creative power. Both man 
and brutes, in New Holland, are peculiar to that part of 
the earth. So in America there are found great novelties. 
There is no resemblance in the Esquimaux at the northern, 
or in the fierce and gigantic Patagonian at the other 
extremity of the globe, to the better recognised descen- 
dants of the three sons of Noah. How these respective 
human beings got where they are now found is a question, 
like that of the colour and other structural conditions of 
the African negro, of difficult solution — a question which 
the Bible does not appear to solve. 

I have never considered it offensive to Christian verity 
to admit that there may be even intellectual beings in 
other material worlds, and, by parity of reasoning, men 

* Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 77.— Elsewhere Sir Humphry says — " New Holland con- 
tains races of animals found nowhere else on the surface of the globe; and it is 
impossible to believe either that they have been there from all eternity, or that they 
have been carried there by man." 



APPENDIX F. 

At a Meeting of the Society for the " Propagation of 
the Bible in Foreign Farts" lately hold in Truro, a most 
interesting account was given of New Zealand, by tho 
Travelling Secretary of the Society, the Rev, L. M, Hogg, 
He had been there, and he warmly eulogized the Bishop, 
in tesliinony of whose conciUatory conduct he said, that 
" nothing could be more cheering than to witness the 
miaaionariea of this Society, and of the Church Miaaionary 
Society, pulling together heartily, hand in hand, side fay 
side." He spoke with great animation and feeling of the 
enterprises of Bishop Selwyn in the Mclancaian Islands ; 
and of the highly satisfactory result of his missionary 
labours generally among heathens of various nations and 
■ tongues — labours justly entithng him to the appellation of 
the Apostolic Bishop of New Zealand, 

It must be the hearts' wish of every sincere member ol 
the Church of England that she should have precedence 
among the Keformed Churches, and, as such, be looked up 
to for superior guidance in the propagation of the Gospel ; 
but I do not therefore hail with less satisfaction Bishop 
Selwyn's charitable determination not to disturb the 
existing arrangements of other missionary bodies, espe- 
idally the Methodists, the extent of whose labours and 
expenditure in Foreign Missions, at the present day, entitle 
tbem to respectfiil attention from our own Church, with 
I which they every where coma into contact, and will 
I co-operate, or be in collision, according as the temper of 
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the different parties may be. Mr. Hogg, who had like- 
wise very recently been at Constantinople, spoke cbeer- 
ingly of our prospects in that quarter, as if the Sun of 
Righteousness was beginning to emerge from the Eclipse 
which has so long obscured it in the East. After 
adverting to the gorgeous Mahometan Temples, and to a 
prevailing impression that the day was not far distant 
when the magnificent Mosque of St. Sophia will be 
restored to Christian worship, he warmly advocated the 
erection of the projected Memorial Church for the cele- 
bration of public worship in conformity with the Church 
of England, whereby the benighted Mahometan may learn 
to recognize a plurality of persons in that one Superior 
Being which he ignorantly adores, and substitute for his 
pretended prophet, a Saviour and Redeemer. 



THE END. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 58, for " Gale"— rear/ " Gall"— Note at bottom. 

Page 63, line seven from bottom, for " died" — read " die." 

Page 198, erase " C" — after reference to " Sallust," in note. 

Page 218, line eleven from bottom, for "Blazie" — read "Blazey." 

Page 221, line six, ditto ditto 

Page 315, erase reference at foot to " Bacon." 

Page 365, line ten from bottom, for ** Attributes" read " Attribute,** 
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